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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SIX-ACRE LOT. 


HROUGHOUT the winter that fol- 

lowed Terence’s liberation from 
prison and Creighton’s defeat for Con- 
gress, events of great importance to some 
of our Chiskauga acquaintances were 
ripening; yet on the surface matters 
seemed to proceed smoothly enough. 
The place made progress, socially and 
intellectually. 

Under Ethan Hartland’s supervision, 
Sydenham’s land operations had turned 
out (as all bargains worthy to be called 
good, do) profitable alike to seller and 
buyer. There had, indeed, been attempts 
to evade the prescribed stipulations for 
building and improvements: men pleaded 
illness or bad luck—pleas sometimes 
feigned, sometimes real—and Syden- 
ham’s easy temper induced him to grant 
indulgence. This, as Hartland showed 
his employer, usually resulted in a sale 
to third parties, who bought on specu- 
lation and refused to improve, setting up 
the plea that the seller had waived his 
right to enforce the provision on that 
subject. 

The young man said, one day: « Mr. 
Sydenham, may I speak to you very 
frankly ?” 

“If you think well of me, Ethan, 





you will speak to me frankly at all 
times.” 

“ Thank you. If a purchaser, through 
ill health or bad management, is unable 
to pay his land-notes at maturity, and if 
you give him an extension of time in 
which to pay them, it is entirely your 
affair. If you can afford it, and if the 
man has done his best, I think it kind 
and wise in you to do so. But if he 
fails to comply with the stipulation for 
improvement, have you the right to in- 
dulge him? You gave public notice, 
through me, to all who desired to pur- 
chase, that your land would be sold only 
to those who would build and occupy it. 
You permitted me, also, to head the 
bonds of agreement with the words, 
‘Vo purchase without improvement. It 
was a virtual promise on your part, upon 
which men depended ; and, because of it, 
your land has been sold much more 
rapidly, for purchasers know well that 
the tendency of occupancy and improve- 
ment is to give additional value to all ad- 
jacent property. Thus it is no longer 
your affair only. Others are injured if 
you give way.” 

«“ That is a just view of the case.” 

«« May I bring suit against these non- 
complying speculators ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It made quite a flurry among them. 
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One man, who had bought up three or 
four farms, was overheard threatening 
personal violence against Mr. Sydenham. 
This coming to his ears, he sent for 
Ethan. 

«“ Hereafter,” he said to him, “I will 
take no excuse or apology whatever for 
violation of our improvement covenants. 
If you find any case where a deserving 
man, from continued sickness or other 
unavoidable misfortune, cannot comply 
with these, report it to me, and I will 
lend him the money that may be neces- 
sary to fulfill his engagement. In all 
other cases press the suits to a verdict.” 

Ethan smiled: «Have you heard of 
the threats Tom Bellinger has been 
making ?” 

“Yes.” 

«1 thought so.” 

“TI hold it a duty to see to it, so far 
as I can, that those who defy the law 
shall make nothing by it.” 

“Tom is from Western Missouri: 
they’re a wild set there. Shall you arm 
yourself ?” 

«“ With a good, stout cane—yes ; but 
I have no idea I shall need it. There is 
an old proverb that ‘threatened folks 
live long.’ ” 

Tom Bellinger subsided ; and several 
other well-dressed men, who, for a month 
or two past, had been seen sauntering, 
with gilt-headed canes, through the 
streets of the village, gradually disap- 
peared. Chiskauga survived their ab- 
sence. 

One, however, more obstinate than 
the rest, remained and resorted to law ; 
his plea being that covenants for build- 
ing and other improvements to be com- 
pleted within a given time were of no 
binding force, and that a purchaser, even 
after such covenant in writing, was en- 
titled to a deed as soon as the purchase- 
money was paid: The court, however, 
decided that covenants of that character 
constituted a lawful consideration, in 
which time was an essential element, 
and that non-compliance with them was 
legal cause of forfeiture. 

From this time on, Sydenham added 
to the covenants of his land-agreements 
a provision that no assignment of such 
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agreements should be made before the 
improvements were completed; and that 
on pain of forfeiture. This and the 
other covenants somewhat retarded the 
sales for a time; yet within five years 
from the day Ethan became manager the 
first two thousand five hundred acres 
were all sold and occupied. The al- 
ternate farms and lots that had been 
reserved from sale had, meanwhile, 
risen in value about seventy-five per 
cent. 

Then Sydenham instructed his agent 
to offer these remaining two thousand 
five hundred acres at seventy-five per 
cent. advance on the prices to which, so 
far, he had adhered ; but as this left the 
land still at two-thirds only of the cur- 
rent market rates, and as, by this time, 
it had become evident that Sydenham’s 
stipulations of sale resulted quite as 
much to the benefit of the purchaser as 
to his own, this last-offered land went 
off even more rapidly than the first. At 
the end of three years more—which 
brought it up to the preceding spring— 
Ethan, one afternoon, reported the whole 
sold out. 

«<What net gain have I made,” Syd- 
enham asked Ethan, “by the advance 
of price, on this second installment of 
farms and building lots ?” 

«So far, about fourteen thousand dol- 
lars ; but when your land-notes are paid 
up, there will be some eight or ten thou- 
sand more.” 

« You have managed well. The sales, 
I think, do not include a six-acre build- 
ing site on the lake, just north of the 
Elm Walk—a site you admired, one day, 
Ethan, as the prettiest we had.” 

«I remember. It is unsold; I fol- 
lowed your instructions to reserve it, 
and to have it neatly fenced in and 
nicely graded, and laid out and planted. 
I could have sold it fifty times over. I 
refused two thousand for it last week : 
it is worth much more than that.” 

«Make out a deed of it to yourself, 
and bring it to me for signature to-mor- 
row morning. Nay,” he added, as he 
noticed the young man’s look, «it is my 
turn now: you had your way last time. 
You made me do violence to my con- 
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science by accepting your services for 
three years at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars.” 

«Which you increased, first to a 
thousand, and then to twelve hundred.” 

“It ought to have been fifteen hun- 
dred long ago. Please credit yourself 
at that rate from the close of this half 
year. As to the two thousand, I owe 
you twice that sum, fairly reckoned ; 
only I thought the lot was as much as I 
could get that obstinate nature of yours 
to accept. And then, listen! I have ad- 
ditional work for you todo. You need 
not look so incredulous—I have.” 

The tears glistened in Ethan’s eyes, 
but Sydenham proceeded as if he had 
not noticed them : 

“You have been studying practical 
architecture of evenings, I know, and I’ve 
had proof enough what a neat draughts- 
man you are. I want a plan of a house. 
Now, don’t be frightened, man: I’m not 
going to offer to build you one: you'll 
have to lay by money, and attend to 
that, one of these days, yourself.” 

Ethan could not help smiling. 

“Ah!” said Sydenham, “now we 
can attend to business. I wish to have 
a ‘Land-Trust Account’ opened on the 
books of the estate. Let it be credited 
with that fourteen thousand dollars, or 
whatever the gain by advance on land 
has been. Then add to the credit what- 
ever more may come in from the same 
source. You must help me expend this 
fund for the benefit of the village and of 
the neighborhood.” 

“It is a pleasure to work for you, Mr. 
Sydenham.” 

«Then pray set about the plan of my 
building.” 

«When I know what you want.” 

“ Tea, in the first place,” said Syden- 
ham, as the bell rang. «Stay with* us, 
Ethan, and let us talk this over.” 

Mrs. Clymer had gone out for the 
evening, and Leoline presided at the tea- 
table. 

To an understanding of Sydenham’s 
views, it should be premised that there 
were in the village two small public 
libraries—one belonging to a “ Working 
Man’s Institute,” established ten years 





before, and the other the township library. 
The first had been aided by a gift from 
Sydenham and by a legacy of one thou- 
sand dollars left by an eccentric old gen- 
tleman named Lechaux: it contained 
about twelve hundred volumes. In the 
township library, to which Sydenham 
and others had contributed, there were 
six hundred; but both were in small, 
inconvenient premises, and were kept 
open one evening only in the week, when 
books were lent out; there being no 
fund to pay a librarian. The one public 
hall in the village would seat five hun- 
dred people, but was owned by a com- 
pany of young men, some belonging to 
the brass band and others members of a 
Thespian society, and could only be had 
on rent from them. It was used for 
balls, concerts, theatrical representations, 
township meetings, political gatherings 
and the like. . 

«What I want,” said Sydenham to 
Ethan, “is a plain, substantial, two-story 
brick building—the lower story laid out, 
at one end, as a library and reading-room, 
and at the other as a small lecture-room, 
to hold two hundred persons ; the library 
to contain all the books belonging to the 
Institute and to the township, with room 
for two or three thousand more ; and the 


‘lecture-room to be free for public read- 


ings, for literary or scientific lectures, 
and for the meetings of the Agricultural 
and Floral societies. The upper story I 
intend for school-rooms.” 

“For Miss Ethelridge ?” 

“Yes. I learn that she is likely soon 
to be crowded out of the two rooms she 
is now occupying in the public school ; 
and they have long been too small for 
her.” 

«“ Altogether too small. She engaged 
a second assistant teacher last week. 
But there is one objection to the plan.” 

“And that is ?” 

« The noise of the school-rooms above 
might disturb the frequenters of the 
reading-room. Ah! I have it! Eight 
or nine inches of deafening below the 
upper floor. Then Miss Ethelridge’s 
classes are always so orderly and quiet. 
It can all be arranged, Mr. Sydenham.” 

“We have a half-acre lot just oppo- 
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site Mr. Hartland’s: take that. Will 
six or seven thousand dollars put up 
the building.” 

«“ The latter, at all events.” 

«Then set apart, for the object, seven 
thousand from our land-trust fund.” 

Leoline startled them by breaking in 
here: “Papa, I do believe you are the 
very best man that ever did live. I’m 
so glad for dear Miss Ethelridge.” 

Ethan’s face brightened with pleasure, 
and, as he looked at Leoline’s kindling 
eyes, with admiration. 

“I’m delighted that you think I’ve 
been behaving well, dear child,” said 
Sydenham, smiling: “perhaps I shall 
stand some chance now of a second cup 
of tea. I’ve been wondering when you 
would make up your mind to pour it 
out.” 

« The common lot, papa! Good deeds 
shine like farthing candles in a naughty 
world. But, since virtue is not its own 
sufficient reward, there! not a grain too 
much sugar, not a drop too little cream.” 

“ Lela dear, I want you to take a good 
look at that engraving, in the library, 
from Dubufe’s picture.” 

“Of the poor widow who put two 
mites into the treasury ?” 

«“ Do you remember what was said of 
her ?” 

« That while others had lavished their 
charities, she had given more than they 
all.” 

“ Yes. 


‘They, of their abundance, 
cast in offerings, but she, of her penury, 
cast in all she had.’” 

“TI think you’d have handed out the 
two mites, papa dear.” 


“Who knows? I have never been 
_ tried. In giving these people this build- 
ing Ido not abate one comfort, either 
yours or my own.” 
«But I think they ought to do their 
part.” 
«‘So do I, Miss Leoline,” said Ethan ; 
“I wish you would try to persuade your 
father to let me head a subscription with 
his name for seven thousand dollars, to 
be paid only on condition that half as 
much more is subscribed by others. 
The fitting up and furnishing of such a 
building will cost some fifteen hundred 
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dollars, and we ought to have two thou- 
sand, in addition, to purchase standard 
works that are much needed. That 
would make the thing complete. It 
isn’t the best plan, Mr. Sydenham, to let 
people, in a village like this, get into the 
habit of depending on one man for all 
public improvements. They value more 
that to which they have partly con- 
tributed.” 

To this Sydenham finally assented. 
“They shall have the management of 
the library and Jecture-room,” he said, 
“provided no charge beyond lighting 
and heating is made for the latter.” 

« And you retain in your own hands 
the disposition of the upper rooms ?” 

«“ That would be fair, and perhaps I 
had better do so.” 

“ Decidedly.” Then, after a pause: 
“ You wish to give Miss Ethelridge what 
aid you can ?” 

“Certainly. She is an honor to the 
place.” ‘ 

« Then perhaps, as I shall have leisure 
on my hands now that we have sold that 
land, you would not object to my offering 
to give German lessons in her school 
twice a week. Some of her pupils are 
desirous of learning that language, and I 
am anxious to keep up my familiarity 
with it. But I shall have to say that it 
is your time I am giving her: she would 
not accept my volunteer aid.” 

“It is an excellent idea, Ethan. Carry 
it out.” * 

«May I join Mr. Hartland’s class, 
papa ?” said Leoline. 

« By all means, my child. Thanks to 
Miss Ethelridge, you read and write 
French fluently enough. I shall be very 
glad that you give some time now to a 
language that has always been a favorite 
with me. Ethan’s accent is perfect.” 


When Ethan Hartland left Rosebank 
that evening he could not make up his 
mind to return directly home. A full 
moon shone down brilliantly from a 
cloudless sky. His heart needed the 
quieting influence. It was full of grati- 
tude, and not without hope, but it was 
restless: the hope was dashed with 
uncertainty. 








He took a path leading up the hill 
which surmounted Sydenham’s residence, 
and, when he reached the edge of the 
forest at a point which overlooked the 
valley for miles, he sat down to com- 
mune with that restless heart of his. 

It was a warmer heart than Ethan’s 
common acquaintances at all imagined it 
to be; coming to him, not from his hard 
father, but from the quiet, anxious, affec- 
tionate mother he still remembered so 
well ; as gentle, though not with as much 
character, as his stepmother. Strange, 
that these ‘austere social dictators so 
often seek and win their opposites !— 
perhaps from an instinctive feeling of the 
need that, in the next generation, their 
own asperities should be corrected. 

“If he knew, if he could but imagine” 
—that was the first thought—«what a 
kindness he has done me! How much 
more of a father than my own! In 
another year I shall have saved enough 
to huild—in a very humble way, to be 
sure—but perhaps—” Then the heart 
began to sink a little. “So far above 
me—so beyond my sphere !—in educa- 
tion, in manners, in accomplishments ! 
She ought to be a queen! Not that 
she assumes ; ah no: who has less pre- 
tension than she? But there is no sta- 
tion she would not grace. And what 
have I to offer ?” 

He looked dreamily out into the soft 
moonlight : «It is not so brilliant as the 
blaze of day, but how peaceful! Who 

nows but that she might be satisfied 
with my lot? Peace is so much in this 
world—peace and affection. And how 
many, how many, miss them both !” 

With that his thoughts reverted to a 
large, formal dwelling down in the vil- 
lage, where the heart of one parent was 
closed to him, and the pensive eyes of 
another awoke sympathy and sorrow— 
reverted to that half home, then wan- 
dered down toward the lake, past a 
stately avenue of elms, to a charming 
spot, untenauted yet, but where Nature 
and Art had combined to prepare a site 
for a simple, happy home. Nothing, in- 
deed, to tempt worldly grandeur: a few 
acres only, decked out with no ambitious 
embellishment ; fresh greensward sloping 
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gently down to the pebbly shore of the 
lake; back of that a little tastefully- 
selected shrubbery intersected with a 
gravel-path ; then a few clumps of trees 
so disposed as to leave vacant a building 
spot on the highest point of the site ; 
back of that again, two or three acres 
of blue-grass pasture. Commonplace a 
worldling would have thought it—dull 
and commonplace : Ethan’s thoughts in- 
vested it with a halo of light. The 
young man dreamed dreams—dreams 

of a picturesque cottage among those 
clumps of trees; and from its porch, 
shaded with wocdbine and eglantine, he 
looked out eastward on the lake; then 
across, on the left, to its pine-crowned 
barrier of cliff, and saw the summer sun 
rise from behind the pines. And in his 
dream he thought: “Ah! if she were 
but here to rejoice with me in that glo- 
rious sunrise!” And, with that, there 
was a light step coming from within, 
and there was a gentle touch on his 
shoulder ; and he turned to look into 
eyes that he had never yet ventured, ex- 
cept in dreams, fairly to encounter. 
Such eyes! He had found out their 
color at last! 

Then it all faded away, and he was 
out in the dim world again, talking to 
men, attending to business. How tedious 
they were! He thought it would never 
end. But at last there came tender 
moonlight, and he was walking, all alone; 
down a familiar avenue, and thinking 
that while he had been gone, exiled 
from happiness, she had been sheltered 
from the fervor of the noonday sun by 
those old elms, and that she would come 
forth, by and by, fresh and bright, to 
meet him—brighter than the sun, more 
tender than the moonlight. Suddenly 
he saw, within that paradise of his, 
Standing on the edge of the shingly 
beach, looking out on the silver-tinted 
lake, a figure in white: there was but 
one form in all the world as graceful as 
that ; and was it waiting for him? ‘He 
approached it slowly, with hesitation, as 
only half assured that he might, until it 
turned upon him those eyes—the same, 
only darker in the moonlight; and then 
he felt his welcome. He struggled to 
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speak—as in dreams we often do—in 
vain. He awoke, on the hillside by the 
edge of the forest, alone. 

Was this Ethan Hartland, the plod- 
ding, the practical? —the hard worker 
who had gone his round of humble duty 
year after year?—the prudent manager 
who had made so much money for his 
employer ? What business had he with 
such dreams? Would any of his friends 
—even Sydenham who knew him best— 
believe it of him? Not one of them. 
Yet this was the man himself: they were 
acquainted only with the outer, work-a- 
day semblance. 

Nor—though under the glamour of 
Hope phantasms had been evoked—was 
this dream of Sydenham’s man-of-busi- 
ness all a dream. The moonlight was 
there; and there, in the distance, lay 
the lake, with a streak of silvery light 
dividing its blue waters. The Elm 
Walk, too—a dark line of foliage from 
the village to those blue waters; and 
near to it, out in the moonlight— 

Ethan started up, strode down the 
hill, through the silent streets of the 
village, and then, urged by a strange 


impulse, along that dark avenue, turning 


tothe left near its termination. No 
white figure on the lake shore—he al- 
most expected to see it—but there, un- 
der his eyes, and in a few hours to be 
his, lay the fairy-land of his dream— 
the dotted groups of trees, the dainty 
shrubbery, the sloping lawn. These, at 
all events, were real. And something 
elsé which he had heard at Sydenham’s, 
that evening, was real too. “Twice a 
week at least,” he said, as he turned to- 
ward home—“twice a week! Thank 
God for that !” 


The summer had passed, and the au- 
tumn, bringing with it events which we 
have already related. The subscription, 
as suggested by Ethan, had been filled 
out. The proposed building had been 
erected and fitted up: the libraries con- 
solidated, additional volumes purchased ; 
and the lecture-room had been opened, 
with all due ceremony, by an address 
from Sydenham. Three weeks after the 
election, Ellinor Ethelridge removed to 
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her new rooms. Ethan’s German class 
had increased in numbers; Celia and 
Lucille Meyrac had joined it, and Leo- 
line, the brightest scholar among them, 
was a constant attendant. She thought 
her new teacher “ was very nice.” 

This brings us again to the time when 
Celia Pembroke received that anonymous 
letter. It was not followed up by any 
others, but reports injurious to Ellen 
Tyler’s reputation were bruited about, 
and became, after a while, a staple ar- 
ticle of village gossip. No one was able 
to trace these tales to their source, ex- 
cept Cassiday, and in his heart there 
sprang up a cordial hatred of Amos 
Cranstoun. «The infernal hypocrite !” 
he said to himself. « To pretend friend- 
ship for the girl, and tell me she mustn’t 
be ruined, and then set to work in the 
dark and blast her name!” But Cran- 
stoun was still paying him thirty dollars 
a month to watch Celia; so he avoided 
an open breach with him, and contented 
himself with bitterly denying all scandal- 
ous stories about. Ellen, and knocking 
down Mrs. Wolfgang’s stable-boy, Sam, 
who was speaking ill of her. 

Mrs. Wolfgang was a widow lady, past 
middle age, who had been many years 
in Chiskauga. She was a sister of Mr. 
Hartland the elder—an unfortunate wo- 
man, sour and vicious, who seldom said 
a good word of any one, and never 
missed a chance to pass round a piece 
of scandal. Through her, in the course 
of the winter, Cranstoun contrived that 
the evil rumors touching Ellen Tyler 
should reach Celia’s ears; but when 
Mrs. Wolfgang broached the subject, the 
girl received it so frigidly that the nar- 
rator was fain somewhat to abridge her 
story. Her comments upon it, however, 
were sufficiently pointed and envenomed 
—so pointed, at last, that the resolution 
Celia had made not to reply gave way. 

«‘ Perhaps you can tell me,” she said, 
«who is the author of these slanders.” 

“I only repeat what is the common 
talk of the town,” said Mrs. Wolfgang, 
taken a little aback. 

«You spoke so confidently that I 
supposed you must know who set the 
common talk of the town afloat. I dare 
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say it was the same tale-bearer who sent 
me a letter two or three months since 
on this very subject, and was ashamed, 
as he well might be, to sign his name to 
the falsehoods it contained.” | 

«Oh, if you take it in that way, Miss 
Pembroke, I have nothing more to 
say.” . 

«I am glad of it, Mrs. Wolfgang.” 

The lady flounced out of the room. 
«The pert hussy!”. she said, as she 
issued into the street. “Cranstoun shall 
hear of this. He’s a fool if he’ll stand 
that, even for forty thousand dollars.” 

Cranstoun did stand it for some time. 
He was playing for a large stake, which 
he was unwilling to lose by rashness, or 
to forfeit so long as a chance remained. 
But during a casual interview with Celia, 
one day, at her uncle’s house, that young 
lady’s manner was so unmistakably dis- 
couraging that he began to lose hope 
and patience. A letter from England 
which he received in April brought him 
to a decision. «I may as well try my 
fortune first as last,” he said to himself: 
“she drives me to it; and, at the worst, 
half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


Thus, progress and plotting kept pace 


in our little village. A village is often 
an epitome of the great world. 


CHAPTER XX. 
PREPARING FOR AN IMPORTANT MOVE IN 
THE GAME. 

CRANSTOUN was a man of quiet nerves 
and well-controlled temper. He was rare- 
ly excited beyond equanimity, and not 
easily startled out of his self-possession. 

But any one who could have looked 
now through the Venitian blinds of his 
office — they were carefully dropped— 
would have doubted his right to the 
character. 

Whatever the cause, he exhibited a 
degree of nervous agitation very unusual 
with him. Now he paced the small room 
in moody thought, head sunk and arms 
crossed behind his back. Now he seat- 
ed himself before a large, baize-covered 
table, backed by numerous pigeon-holes 
for papers; absently took up his pen 
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and drew a blank sheet before him; 
then threw the pen down, pushed the 


‘ paper impatiently away, and fell into a 


long and apparently unsatisfactory fit of 
musing. 

«I wish to God it were over!” he 
said at last, half aloud. Then he took 
from one of the pigeon-holes, and began 
to read, a half sheet headed: «Copy: 
Letter to C. Pembroke.” The letter, 
dated the day before, might have puz- 
zled any one else to decipher, for it 
was covered and blotted with erasures 
and interlineations; and the final docu- 
ment seemed very short, compared to 
the original draft. It contained only 
these words : 


“DEAR MIss PEMBROKE: 

“When I inform you that I havea 
communication of the utmost importance 
to make to you—one which will disclose 
to you much connected with your moth- 
er’s early history, and much involving 
your future welfare; and one which, if 
you do not hear it from me, may reach 
you unexpectedly through some less — 
friendly source” (he had it, at first, 
«less agreeable source,” but agreeable 
was erased and /riendly substituted), 
“and under less advantageous circum- 
stances—I trust you will favor me with 
an interview to-morrow at ten o’clock, or 
at any other day and hour more con- 
venient to yourself. I name to-morrow 
at ten, because I learn that your uncle 
and aunt will both be absent at that 
hour, and I am guéfe sure” (these two 
words underscored) “that, when you 
learn the nature of the communication, 
you will wish it made without witnesses. 
I entreat you to believe this, and also 
that I am, most respectfully, 

«Your friend and well-wisher, 
« AMOS CRANSTOUN.” 


How that brow cleared as the keen 
eyes ran over the paper! The brief 
and unwonted signs of agitation had 
passed away, and there sat the man in 
his normal condition—the passionless 
player considering his next move in 
the world’s great game, calculating its 
chances, settling down into conviction of 
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its success. A complacent smile flitted 
over his features—a smile born of such 
thoughts as these: 

« Nature cut you out for a diplomatist, 
Amos Cranstoun. A fool would barely 
have asked her for a private interview 
on matters of importance to her happi- 
ness, and would have had a plump re- 
fusal for his pains. But ‘her mother’s 
early history,’ and then «a communica- 
tion which might reach her unexpectedly 
through some less friendly source’—that 
brought her down. Curiosity, anxiety, 
apprehension—I stirred them all. And 
they, being stirred, dictated the message: 
‘Miss Pembroke will be at home at the 
hour named.’ The gypsy would not risk 
a committal on paper! She thinks her- 
self cunning. Well, I must play the 
game warily. But the devil is in it if I 
don’t win with such cards as I hold in 
my hands.” 

We are told that the children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiser than 
the children of light. And so, in one 
sense, they assuredly are. Cranstoun, a 
true world-child, spurred on by lust of 


wealth, of station, of power, had studied 
his fellow-creatures—not profoundly, for 
the most astute rascality is not profound 
—but with sharp and careful eyes and 


shrewd judgment. In regard to a large 
portion of his species it might be said 
that he knew them well. Especially 
had his study been their weaknesses, 
failings, besetting sins, selfish ambitions, 
vulnerable points. of temptation. To 
these he had the clue within himself, 
and he detected them with keen scent, 
and employed them with efficient cer- 
tainty in a thousand cases in which a 
better man would have overlooked or 
neglected them. 

Thus, in the race after riches and 
honors, the world’s children, wise after 
their kind, often distance men the latchet 
of whose shoes they are not worthy to 
unloose. 

But there is a point beyond which 
this worldly wisdom reaches not. Crans- 
toun had heard, and had often read in 
books, of generosity, self-devotion ; up- 
rightness that was proof against earthly 
temptation ; love that was stronger than 
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death. He had a vague belief that such 
things might be—a belief about as strong 
and definite as our grandmothers’ faith 
in ghosts. These romantic fancies were 
not “dreamed of in his philosophy ;” but 
somewhere, in heaven or earth, they 
might, for aught he could tell, have 
existence. He had never detected them, 
however ; and he never_sertously calcu- 
lated upon them as distt#bing elements 
having power to defeat any plan upon 
which he had set his heart. 

Had Cranstoun, then, in his walk 
through life, never encountered any man 
without the taint.of mercenary motive 
about him ?—never met the generous, 
the devoted, the unselfishly loving? 
Beyond doubt he had met them, had 
come face to face with them, time after 
time. 

But seeing, he perceived them not. 
There was nothing in his character to 
respond to or call out the noblest parts 
of theirs. The key was wanting. The 
highest virtues do not stalk forth osten- 
tatiously in the sunshine. They do not, 
like the almsgiving hypocrites in Jesus’ 
day, sound a trumpet before them in the 
synagogues and in the streets. They 
enter into the closet of the heart; and 
he who would thence win them forth to 
speech and sympathy, must possess the 
signs and passwords of the soul’s free- 
masonry. 

There were men, then, beyond his 
reach, because beyond his apprehension. 
Virtue is a generously careless leader, 
falling into many an ambush, paying 
many a time the penalty of over-confi- 
dence ; but then, to fall back upon, she 
has an inner citadel, its pure recesses 
impregnable, because unknown, to her 
enemies—accessible to those only whom 
she vouchsafes to guide. 

The clock in Cranstoun’s room struck 
the half hour after nine. He started, 
replaced the copy of his letter to Celia, 
took from another pigeon-hole a package 
of papers, the separate titles of which he 
carefully examined before placing them 
in his pocket; closed and locked the 
many-celled depository of his secrets; 
and, after adjusting his dress in an ad- 
joining room, issued into the street. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DISCLOSURE, 


WHEN Cranstoun was ushered into 
the parlor, he found Celia sitting at the 
centre-table, an open letter before her— 
the letter he had sent her the day before, 
as his quick eye instantly detected. 

She rose, indicating a chair. Crans- 
toun had made the ordinary inquiries 
after her health, and then, somewhat 
unexpectedly to him, she took the 
initiative. 

« You have written to me,” she said, 
taking up the letter, «that you have some 
important matter connected with my 
mother’s history which you wish to com- 
municate. Have the goodness to inform 
me what it is.” 

There was a subtle something in the 
tone and the grave manner, rather than 
in the words, which fell unpleasantly on 
Cranstoun’s ear. This young lady had 
hitherto seemed somewhat embarrassed 
in his presence, especially when he met 
her alone. She had avoided his look, 


and evinced trepidation sometimes when 
he spoke to her. 


Now, though she 
trembled a little, she looked him steadily 
in the eye, and awaited his reply in a 
quiet way for which he had not been 
prepared. He felt that his power over 
her was lessened—Sydenham’s influence 
probably. No matter. He, Cranstoun, 
was master of the situation now. All 
this glanced through his mind during the 
second or two which elapsed ere he 
replied : 

“It zs of the utmost importance, Miss 
Pembroke ; and I deeply regret to say 
it is of an unpleasant character: I most 
deeply regret the pain I shall have to 
give you. Let me hope that you will 
disassociate, in your feelings, the evil 
tidings and unwilling bearer of them.” 

Her sudden pallor and look of alarm 
reassured Cranstoun, and he went on 
with more confidence : 

“ The property which you have always 
considered yours does not legally belong 
to you.” 

“Am I not papa’s heir? Is that 
what you mean ?” 

“ You were so young at the time of 
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your father’s death, Miss Celia, that you 
may not have noticed in his manner in- 
dications of a secret burden.” 

“I remember,” Celia forced herself 
to say, “that papa was often sad and 
thoughtful.” 

“He had good reason to be so. At 
the time he married your mother, and 
for many years afterward, he had a wife 
living in England. You will require 
proof of this. It is contained in your 
father’s own letters.” 

He took a small package from an in- 
ner pocket, untied the red tape which 
bound it, and handed her the contents. 

Poor Celia! The stern realities of 
life were upon her now. The actual 
shadow had fallen across her path at 
last. Mechanically she took from Cran- 
stoun the offered letters, opened one of 
them, gazed on its contents. Her fa- 
ther’s hand was remarkably fair and 
legible, but the characters gave back, 
for a time, no idea — no more than to 
an unlettered Indian they would. Her 
mind, after the first stunning blow, wan- 
dered far away, back to her years of 
childhood—to her earliest memories of 
her father—of her injured mother. 

« Did she know it?” were her first 
eager words. 

“Your mother? No. She died be- 
lieving herself your father’s legal wife.” 

“Thank God! oh thank God for 
that !” and the fast-flowing tears, for the 
first time, would come. 

Cranstoun looked on, in curious aston- 
ishment. He had just been communi- 
cating to an orphan girl, who till now 
had borne a reputable name and enjoyed 
a handsome fortune, the fact that she 
was entitled to neither. He had thought 
to overwhelm her with the idea of de- 
pendence, of poverty, of the world’s con- 
tempt. And her first expression was 
one of gratitude—almost of joyful grat- 
itude, it seemed—that another had been 
spared the misery which seemed closing 
around her ! 

« No matter,” was his next thought: 
“this can’t last long.” And in the ex- 
pressive countenance before him, mark- 
ing every change within, he already read 
that she was gathering up the severed 
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links of thought, arranging and com- ! this Celia? How the world’s lesson 


’ bining, out of sudden confusion, what 
were at first only vague shadows—be- 
ginning, in short, to realize her actual 
position. 

«“ Miss Pembroke—” he began. 

“ Pembroke is not my name. It was 
not my mother’s—poor mother !—but 
she thought it was! She always thought 
it was.” And then the tears, in spite 
of her best efforts, would force their way 
afresh. 

«Miss Celia—” 

«“ Yes, that is mine still. They can’t 
take it from me. Mamma gave it me.” 

“A name is of little consequence. 
The chief point is, that the property 
which you have always supposed you in- 
herited belongs to another. You are 
not—” He hesitated. 

Celia turned very pale, but she said, 
in a low tone, «1 know—I understand— 
I am not a legitimate child. I have no 
right to my father’s property.” 

«“ No, only to your mother’s. Your 
father’s estate goes, by law, to the near- 
est legitimate heir.” 

He had awakened a new train of 
thought: “Is she—I mean, is my fa- 
ther’s wife alive ?” 

«© No, she died nearly three years be- 
fore your father.” 

« And he had an opportunity to rem- 
edy the evil he had done, and did not do 
it! I don’t believe it. I am sure—oh 
sure !—that he loved my mother. You 
are not telling me the truth.” 

«Iam, indeed Iam. You need not 
trust to my word for it. One of these 
letters will prove what I say. But your 
father had every disposition to legalize 
his marriage with your mother.” 

« Every disposition, and not do it ?” 

“Yes. He was extremely sensitive 
to the opinion of the world, and he feared 
that a second marriage with your mother, 
no matter how secretly solemnized, might 
become generally known. Still more, he 
feared to disclose the truth to her. The 
very strength of his affection for her 
held him back from confessing that he 
had deceived her, and that she had been 
living with him for years as—” 

Cranstoun stopped involuntarily. Was 





was telling upon her! Every trace of 
tears was gone. The glance was steady, 
almost stern, and her tone was cold and 
firm as she broke in upon his unclosed 
sentence : 

“You have no right, sir—e had no 
right—to couple my mother’s name, even 
in thought, with any term except such as 
may be applied to the best and the most 
virtuous. She deserved—and well you 
know she commanded, even to the last 
moment — my father’s unbounded con- 
fidence and respect.” 

“It was that very respect, Miss Pem- 
broke, which caused him to delay, day 
after day, what he earnestly longed, but 
had not courage, todo. Had he not, he 
would, at least, have made a will.” 

« Could he have left his property, by 
will, to mamma ?” 

“To her, or to you or to any one. 
His wife being dead, the dower in the 
real estate was extinguished. He had 
the entire control, free from incumbrance, 
of all his property.” 

* « And even that he failed to do! But 
perhaps—” How new ideas were crowd- 


ing on Celia as the several phases of her 
position, one after another, presented 
themselves !—this time, however, the new 
emotion had joy mingled with its sorrow. 


” 


«Perhaps he meant She stopped 
again, and with flushed cheek and lighted 
eye she asked Cranstoun, abruptly, 
«Have I a sister ?” 

“Your father had, by his wife, one 
child, a daughter. But I know he never 
intended she should have any of his 
property in this country. When he left 
her mother, they separated by mutual 
consent, and he made over to her half 
his property, real and personal. At her 
death it would go to her child.” 

«A sister—a sister!’ Celia repeated. 
But the light gradually faded from her 
eye, and she added: « Perhaps she would 
despise me. She might feel as if I had 
wronged her, and hate me. Am I her 
sister, or does the law say I am not?” 

« You are undoubtedly her sister of 
the half blood, but I am not sure she is 
alive.” 

«Has she been ill ?” 
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“« Not that I know of. I am sorry that 
I have to tell you a melancholy story, 
that leaves everything in uncertainty. 
At her mother’s death, as your father 
had not been heard of for years, and had 
caused a report of his death to be circu- 
lated, she was received into the family 
of her nearest relative, a Mr.—a Mr. 
Dunmore, her father’s first cousin, a gay 
man of the world, addicted to horse- 
racing, and who was afterward appointed 
her guardian. There she remained sev- 
eral years. Among the fashionable fre- 
quenters of this gentleman’s house, a 
captain of the Guards paid especial at- 
tention to Miss Mary—” 

«And she married this captafa o 

«“ She eloped with him, under promise 
of marriage, it seems, but has not been 
seen or heard of by her mother’s rela- 
tions since.” 

Celia sighed deeply. She felt as if 
the only gleam of sunshine in a stormy 
sky had been suddenly shut out. She 
would have given up all her property 
willingly, she thought—joyfully—if there- 
by she could but have won a sister, ‘a 
sister’s love! 


« But some explanation must have been 
given,” she said at last. « This captain—” 
« He prevaricated—told first one story, 


then another. There was a duel, I be- 
lieve. Finally, he protested, in the most 
solemn terms, that he knew not where 
she was; that she had disappeared in 
the most unaccountable manner; and 
that he had made every effort to trace 
her, but in vain. The cousin believed, 
or affected to believe, the story. Indeed 
there seems pretty strong ground for the 
conclusion that she came to an unfor- 
tunate end.” 

“Poor, poor sister!” And though 
Celia’s chaste ignorance failed to suggest 
to her the horrors of which such a narra- 
tive opened up the possibility—for a great 
city has darker depths than those of the 
swollen river, last refuge of the suicide 
—still, she could not but feel that her 
own fate was mild and endurable com- 
pared to what had possibly been the 
portion of one who was born to name 
and to fortune. 

Craustoun was obliged to recall her 
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thoughts to. her own situation. «Miss 

Mary, if she be alive,” he said, “is un-° 
doubtedly heir to all the property which 

you imagined that you had inherited 

from your father, she being his only 

legitimate child. If she is dead, Mr. 

Dunmore is heir-at-law. But ten years 

have elapsed since your father’s death. 

He had evidently not been traced by 

his English relations. They know noth- 

ing, in all probability, of your existence,” 
nor have any clue to the property that is 

in your guardian’s hands. As you have 

enjoyed it unmolested until now, I do 

not see why you may not continue to de 

so as long as you live, if—if you will 

only act prudently at this juncture.” 

« What has prudence to do with it? 
I know, now, that the property is not 
mine—you have taken pains to tell me 
that—and you know it also.” 

“Very true. I know it; and if I 
were to sit down and write to your 
father’s cousin, whose address I have, 
he, as heir-at-law, would sue and un- 
doubtedly recover. But I have known the 
same thing for twenty years, and have 
never written to him a word about it.” 

Celia was silent for some time, and 
Cranstoun sat anxiously watching the 
effect of the hint he had given. At last 
she said: 

« Mr. Cranstoun, you must have’had 
some motive for concealing all this so 
long and for disclosing it to me now. 
What was it ?” 

Most persons would have been taken 
aback by so downright a question, and 
might have replied, in the commonplace 
style, that if the young lady would but 
consent to marriage, she would save for- 
tune and name; otherwise, she would 
surely forfeit both. But Cranstoun, 
though a man incapable of appreciating 
nobility of motive, had been partially en- 
lightened as to Celia’s character by the 
preceding conversation, and was too 
shrewd not to perceive that such a move 
would be false and unprofitable. In a 
quiet tone he replied : 

«As a member, however unworthy, of 
the legal profession, it was, in one sense, 
my duty to have made these disclosures 
long ago to those concerned, so that 
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the persons to whom the property law- 
fully belongs might obtain possession of 
it. Cannot Miss Pembroke imagine 
why I have not done so ?” 

“I prefer to learn the reason from 
you, sir.” 

“It is very simple. I have ever been 
unwilling—at this moment I am more 
than ever unwilling—to take any step 
that should give you pain and do you an 
injury.” 

«But this does not explain why you 
have broken silence to me at last.” 

“If I could have believed that I stand 
as high in your esteem as I most earn- 
estly wish and hope to stand, you should 
never have known a syllable of all I have 
told you to-day. As it is, can you blame 
me for seeking to inspire you with some 
sentiments of—of gratitude, of good-will, 
through the knowledge that, by my for- 
bearance, you have lived in ease and 
affluence, your name has been saved 
from dishonor and your father’s memory 
from reproach. Miss Celia, I desire, 


above all things in this world, your good 
opinion.” 
How smooth the villainy ! 


How fair 
the words in which it was clothed! 

- Celia fe/¢t her way through it, as the 
blind sometimes safely thread field and 
' forest, by an inscrutable instinct. 

« Allow me to ask another question,” 
she said, after a pause. «Supposing 
the forbearance of which you have spoken 
to continue in the future as in the past, 
do you expect me to live, as heretofore, 
but with the consciousness ever present 
that not a dollar I spend, nor an article 
I possess, is, of right, my own ?” 

«Most assuredly I do, Miss Pem- 
broke. It was your father’s intention 
to make your mother and yourself his 
heirs. I have personal knowledge of 
that. I am willing to make oath to it.” 

«“ No oath can make that mine which 
belongs to another.” 

“I beseech you, Miss Celia, to make 
no rash move, as you seem to purpose. 
It would be the very extravagance of 
Quixotic humiliation.” 

«“ You do expect, then—or did expect, 
at least—that, if no one disclosed to the 
heir-at-law—to Mr.—” 
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«“ Mr. Dunmore.” 

«“—That if no one disclosed the 
truth to Mr. Dunmore, I would leave 
him in ignorance, and go on using his 
property as if it were mine. You are 
mistaken.” 

A man of the world might, on mature 
reflection — after taking ‘into view the 
miserable anxiety which attends the 
holding of property by uncertain tenure, 
the chances of black-mail and like con- 
tingencies—have come to the same con- 
clusion as Celia. She, at the moment, 
had no such thoughts. Her womanly 
instinct, cutting across them all, went 
direct tg the precept, « Render to every 
man his due.” Be such instincts ever 
kept unspotted from the world ! 

¢Cranstoun’s version of it was, that, 
instead of being actuated by common- 
sense considerations of practical conse- 
quences—as of the risks she ran, the 
imprudence of placing herself at others’ 
mercy, to all which it might have been 
hard to reply—the girl was moved by a 
mere romantic fancy, a figment set up 
under the name of honor, which he 
might succeed in combating. 

«This is madness,” he said, earnestly 
— sheer madness, Miss Pembroke. It 
may be law, but it is not justice, that a 
far-off relative of your father—a gambler 
and spendthrift whom he despised— 
should inherit his property to the exclu- 
sion of his own daughter. The spzrit 
of the law is, that the intentions of a dy- 
ing man, if they can be ascertained, should 
determine the disposition of his property. 
You propose, as to your father’s proper- 
ty, by your own act to bring about a 
disposition of it which you are quite sure 
he never wished, never intended, and 
which, if he were now alive, would be 
abhorrent to his feelings. Most deeply 
do I regret that I said a word to you on 
the subject. But how could I for a mo- 
ment imagine that it would bring about 
such a result ?” 

« Is common honesty so rare a thing ?” 
was Celia’s thought, but she did not ask 
Cranstoun that question. She said to 
him: «You desire to take back with 
you my father’s letters ?” 

He bowed in assent. 
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“Then allow me a few minutes to 
look over them.” 

They confirmed everything that Cran- 
stoun had said. A portion of one of 
them, in which the main facts were the 
most distinctly stated, she read with 
amazement. Her father therein accept- 
ed an offer which, it appeared, Cran- 
stoun had made to him, to maintain 
silence on the subject of the previous 
marriage so long as Mr. and Mrs. Pem- 
broke should live, on payment of ten 
thousand dollars hush-money. She was 
so startled when she came to this pas- 
sage that she interrupted her reading to 
ask, « Did you intend me to see all these 
letters ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

He had asked her in marriage, he had 
just expressed eager desire for her good 
opinion, and yet he was willing she 
should see this memorial of his shame ! 
Even in the midst of her own bitter 
griefs she could not help saying to her- 
self, « What manner of man is this ?” 

As she handed him back the letters, 
she said: «Some time since you did me 
the honor to make to me, through my 
guardian, a proposition which I declined. 
I think you must be glad now that I de- 
clined it. We have neither thought nor 
principle in common. You think me, 
no doubt, a young woman lacking com- 
mon sense; and I think you” — she 
paused, and then added—« the last per- 
son who would wish to connect himself 
in marriage with one who will hence- 
forth bear a stain on her name and have 
to work for her living. I feel confident 
I may now assure my guardian that your 
proposal will not be renewed.” 

He rose, as much exasperated by her 
coolness as it was in the nature of his 
impassive character to be. He had 
made his great move and been check- 
mated by a simple girl. 

« You will do me a favor,” Celia added, 
“if you will send me Mr. Dunmore’s 
address.” 

He bowed, and left her without an- 
other word. 


Two hours ‘afterward Celia received 
the following note : 





“Mr. Cranstoun trusts that Miss 
Pembroke will excuse him for delaying 
to comply with her request for the ad-. 
dress of the gentleman to whom the re- 
quest referred. 

“Mr. Cranstoun will not write to 
England for a week to come. If in 
that time he receives no letter or mes- 
sage from Miss Pembroke, he will con- 
clude that the resolution she has ex- 
pressed to-day is irrevocable, and will 
act upon that resolution. 

«Mr. Cranstoun reminds Miss Pem- 
broke that a knowledge of the facts he 
communicated to her this morning is as 
much a piece of property as any other. 
He placed it at Miss P.’s disposal with- 
out condition attached; and Miss P. did 
not see fit to avail herself of it. 

« At the end of a week from this day 
(under the contingency above referred 
to), Mr. C. will proceed to dispose of it 
elsewhere. Whether the information be 
given in the proper quarter by Miss Pem- 
broke herself or by Mr. Cranstoun, the 
result to Miss P. will be the same, but 
the result to others will be very different. 
In the latter case (z. ¢., if given by Mr. 
C.), a reckless spendthrift will probably 
secure for himself half the amount in- 
volved, while the other half may become 
the rightful property of a man who will 
not spend it in dissipation and horse- 
racing. 

“ CHISKAUGA, April 9, 1856.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FIRST DARK DAY. 

“Tf there be an evil in this world, ’tis sorrow and 
heaviness of heart. The loss of fame, of wealth, of 
coronets and mitres, are only evils as they occasion 
sorrow. Take that out, the rest is fancy, and dwelleth 
only in the head of man.” —STERNE. 

THE shield of our fate has ever two 
sides, but, like King Alfred’s headlong 
knights meeting at the cross-roads, we 
too often look but on one of them. 

There is no stroke of earthly happi- 
ness so unquestionable that it entails not 
mischiefs unforeseen, and no human mis- 
fortune so heavy that it brings not its 
attendant mitigations. Barring the worm 
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that dieth not, our short sight scarcely 
suffices to distinguish what és calamity. 
Evil changes to good, good to evil, even 
before our eyes. But this is a lesson 
taught only by experience. It is espe- 
cially in the days of impulsive youth, fresh 
to enjoy, quick also to suffer, that we fail 
to discern the reverse of the shield. 
When the sun shines out, we rejoice as 
if it would never be obscured ; and when 


the clouds arise and cover it, we droop . 


as if its light were gone for ever. 

If there be, aside from the stings of 
conscience, one unmitigated evil, it is 
that which a common phrase aptly ex- 
presses: we “lose heart”—a loss, as 
Sterne has well reminded us, worse than 
of wealth, of station, of all this world 
affords. For the world’s goods and the 
world’s high places may be lost and won 
again if, in the storm which swept these 
away, we did not lose heart along with 
them. 

We speak of the night of adversity, 
but the darkness is often within us, 
rather than without ; and if we but pre- 
serve the spirit to retrieve, the. courage 
to undertake, the perseverance to prose- 
cute, Ajax’s noble prayer will be an- 
swered in our case. The struggle we 
may not escape—to contend is man’s 
destiny—but we shall have light to strug- 
gle by. 

It was dark enough now around Celia, 
poor child! And when Cranstoun was 
gone, and she was left alone with her 
thoughts, she remained in the gloom, for 
a time, with but a dim sense of some 
vague and terrible misfortune—of dis- 
grace, of desolation. 

Gradually, as she recovered the power 
to recall and arrange the thoughts that 
had wandered off, like worldlings desert- 
ing the unfortunate, the realities of her 
situation rose up, one by one, in array 
before her. 

Not at first the ruin of her fortune, 
for the young and the generous, bred in 
easy affluence, and to whom life’s com- 
forts have come as comes the air to re- 
fresh and the -sunlight to cheer us, do 
not feel, at the time, even at its true 
cost, the loss of money, though it be all 
they possess. 
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But it was the position in which her 
mother had stood—she so good, so lov- 
ing: it was, even more, the conduct of 
her father—so fondly remembered, and 
who had always treated herself and her 
mother with indulgent affection. 

Could it be? That father to whom 

she had ever looked up so dutifully, 
whom all men had seemed so highly to 
respect—had his life with her mother 
and herself been but one long, acted 
falsehood? Was this the world in which 
she had to live? Who was true? Whom 
was she to trust? Could any one have 
seemed more worthy of trust than her 
father? 
_ It is youth’s sorest trial when on its 
warm, trusting faith comes the first icy 
breath of suspicion. Well may the 
wounded spirit pray to be saved from 
the infidelity of the heart, from skepticism 
in human virtue, from unbelief in Truth 
and Righteousness upon earth! 

Who was to be trusted? Was he to 
whom she proposed to commit the hap- 
piness of her life? What would Mow- 
bray say? What would Mowbray do? 

It was with a start almost of terror that 
Celia met the question as it arose in her 
mind. Could it be that she was zo¢ sure 
how her lover would feel—how he would 
act? Was she, indeed, losing faith in 
humankind ? 

Not quite that. But now, for the first 
time, she became conscious of an in- 
stinctive impression that both Mowbray 
and his mother prized station, set store 
by wealth. 

And what was she? What had her 
mother been? Not her father’s wife. 
The terms which a world, heartless and 
undiscriminating, applies alike to the 
vicious and the unfortunate—terms that 
grate so cruelly on the ears of the pure 
and the young—thrust themselves upon 
her. She seemed to hear them spoken, 
and she shrank, as from the public gaze, 
under a feeling of degradation. © 

Her mind dwelt on this until the 
thought stung like a venomous reptile. 
She rose and moved about, as if thus she 
might shake it off. She closed her eyes, 
as though to shut it out.. But it seemed 
only to stamp itself the more vividly on 
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her imagination. Then she began to 
reflect that it would never leave her as 
long as she lived—that she would bear 
it with her day by day, year by year—at 
night when she lay down, at morning 
when she arose. The thought became 
intolerable. 

Ah! if she could only go back twenty- 
four hours !—could only feel as she had 
felt yesterday, the day before, throughout 
her life up to this very hour! What 
would she not give to be again as she 
was then!—to awake and find that all 
she had just been suffering was but in a 
frightful dream ! 

It is often as true of happiness as of 
time, that we take note of it only by its 
loss. Celia suddenly bethought herself 
(it seemed to her hardly credible now) 
how miserable she had sometimes fancied 
herself!—for what slight cause she had 
bewailed her hard fate to her aunt, to 
Sydenham ! 

Sydenham! A new train of ideas 
arose with the name, the first faint 
glimpse of light through the storm. 

The words he had once spoken to her 
—the very words—came back to her 


now, in her sore affliction, as with a new 


sense. She remembered the flashing 
eye, she seemed to hear again the indig- 
nant tones in which he had said, « No 
man whose good opinion is worth caring 
for will visit on the daughter the father’s 
sins. If any man ever does, take my 
word for it you are well rid of him.” 

She felt that she could yet count upon 
one sure friend. If the rest of the world 
forsook her as the child of shame, he, at 
least, would pronounce her innocent— 
her and the unmarried mother, well de- 
serving the love and reverence she in- 
spired, who had lived and died uncon- 
scious of .her fate, unconscious of the 
stigma that was one day toattach, through 
her, to her daughter. 

But even this gleam of comfort was 
obscured a moment after. It flashed 
upon her, as she recalled Sydenham’s 
words, that at the moment she first 
heard them she had experienced a vague 
apprehension, dispelled afterward by 
Sydenham’s disclaimer, that they might 
apply to Mowbray. 
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How was this? She trusted Syden- 
ham, a mere friend; her faith in him 
was even stronger now, in the hour of 
trial, than before ; but the man she had - 
loved and had chosen from all the world 
as her future husband—twice, while these 
gloomy thoughts had been sweeping over 
her, there had mingled with them almost 
a doubt of his loyalty. What had Mow- 
bray ever done to deserve this at her 
hands ? 

And then again she thought, if her 
present position did change his views, 
ought she to blame him? It was not 
that she was poor now: he was not 
much richer himself. It was not as if 
she had discovered that she was born of 
parents in the humblest condition of life: 
she did not, she believed, think so meanly 
of him as to imagine he would despise 
her because of a lowly origin, so that 
her birth was only honest; but now, dis- 
graced as well as disinherited, could it 
reasonably be expected— 

She was going on with this reasoning 
when there suddenly crossed her train 
of thought the idea—What if the case 
had been reversed? What if Mrs. 
Mowbray had been the deceived one, 
and the stain had been cast on Evelyn’s 
birth ? 

Oh how warmly the conviction gushed 
to her heart that she would have met 
him with open arms—with a love far 
stronger, in_his day of sorrow, than when 
all went well; that she would have re- 
joiced unspeakably to be able to soothe 
when the world frowned; to prepare a 
home, sheltered by changeless affection 
from the blasts without—a home where, 
if her constant devotion could make it 
bright to him, there should ever be 
genial warmth and pleasant sunshine! 
But it was not—and she sighed—it was 
not, she supposed, with men as with 
women ! 

She forgot, when she made this ex- 
cuse for her lover at expense of his sex, 
that she had not, even for a moment, 
lost confidence in Sydenham. But it is 
little to be wondered at if the poor girl’s 
ideas, all startled into disorder by the 
news that had burst upon her like a 
clap of thunder from a summer sky, 
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strayed hither and thither, without much 
order or consistency. 

A carriage at the door! It was her 
aunt and uncle returning. She retired 
hastily to her room, there to reflect 
whether she should communicate to 
them what had passed. Her first impulse 
was to speak of it openly. Then she 
reflected that without fortune she be- 
came, as it were, a pensioner on their 
bounty, until she could arrange some 
self-supporting mode of life. Her aunt, 
she was quite sure—shocked and pained 
as she must be—would never regard, in 
that light, her sister’s child ; but how her 
uncle would look upon it she did not 
quite know. So she concluded that she 
would think over her plans for the future 
before saying anything. This, at least, 
was the reason she gave to herself. 
There was another, unacknowledged, 
that probably had greater weight — the 
natural reluctance to make the first trial 
as to the effect which her disclosures 
would produce on those around her. 

She made a strong and not unsuccess- 
ful attempt to master her agitation. And 
when, after half an hour, she descended 
to the parlor, no suspicion was excited. 
It is true that she went through the 
petty duties of the day with a sort of 
mechanical unconsciousness, and that 
her aunt once rallied her, in a tone of 
pleasantry, about her evidently absent 
thoughts. But the day passed, as the 
weariest days will; and she retired 
early to her chamber to sink into a long 
reverie, crowded with the thoughts she 
had so resolutely shut out while the eyes 
of others were upon her. 

When she sought rest, her mother’s 
image rose before her so distinctly, so 
vividly, it seemed but yesterday she had 
received her parting kiss. If she could 
but have laid her head once more on 
that faithful breast, and poured forth all 
she felt, and told how her love for that 
dear parent, that had grown with her 
growth, seemed increased and ‘renewed 
within her, now that they were com- 
panions in misfortune! (It was thus 
Celia put it: her mother was alive to 
her still.) And oh, if she could* but 
have heard, in reply, a mother’s answer- 





ing words of sympathy !—those words of 
the dear old time—what was ever like to 
them. in after years ?—that fell on the 
young heart like fresh spring flowers on 
the surface of a brook bright with glad 
sunshine. The earnest longing so grew 
upon her that she stretched forth her 
arms as if to embrace a tangible form. 
And then, as a sense of lonely grief came 
back, she wept long and silently. But 
at length youth and health triumphed 
over sorrow, and she dropped into a 
heavy sleep; not, indeed, unbroken by 
wildering dreams, but which lasted till 
the slanting rays of the sun, just risen, 
came cheerfully through an eastern win- 
dow athwart her bed-chamber. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TAKING HEART. 
** Quale i fioretti, dal notturno gelo 
Chinati e chiusi, poi ch’il Sol gl’ imbianca, 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo ; 
Tal mi fec ’io di mia virtute stanca.””* 
Dante, Inferno, Canto II. 

WHEN any powerful emotion, whether 
of joy or grief, has possession of us, it 
can hardly be said to depart, even during 
the forgetfulness of sleep. It rests, 
almost with a palpable weight, on our 
slumbering senses, as if importunate for 
recognition on the first instant of return- 
ing sensation. And thus the moment 
of awaking on the morrow after some 
heavy stroke of affliction is like a re- 
newal of that on which the blow origin- 
ally fell. Our earliest consciousness is 
a sense of some misfortune waiting to 
assail us the very instant our eyes open 
on the world. 

But, after the first shock, Celia found 
herself more capable, than under the 
weary depression of the preceding even- 
ing, of reviewing, with some degree of 
calm, the new phases of her destiny. 
Sleep, that gives fresh power and zest 
to enjoy, renews also, in youth especially, 
our courage to suffer. A cold bath, her 


* * As flowerets, by the frosty breath of night 
Shut up and drooping, soon as daylight glows 
Spring on their stems all open and upright, 
Even so my wearied courage freshly rose.” 
Parson’s Translation. 
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constant daily practice, while it braced 
her limbs, seemed to extend its invigor- 
ating influence to her mind likewise. 
Her toilet completed, she threw open a 
window that looked out southward on 
the valley, and sat down beside it. 

To the healthy mind there is some- 
thing strangely hopeful in the fresh 
morning air and the calm beauty of the 
early landscape. It comes to the sor- 
rowful a reminder of happiness yet re- 
maining. Celia felt the encouraging im- 
pulse it imparted. 

All, except it be impassive or defiant 
spirits—and our heroine was not one of 
these—bend before the first blast of ad- 
versity, the brave heart and the coward- 
ly alike. But there is this difference: 
some are of an inherent feebleness that 
is beaten down, like the slightly-rooted 
maize-stalk, hopelessly prostrate, to rise 
and flourish no more. Others, who at 
first seem equally overwhelmed, have 
within them a recuperative principle—an 
elastic spirit not to be subdued—that 
rallies when the immediate pressure is 
removed, and rises, like the lithe willow, 
erect, when the storm has passed. Hap- 


py he who is numbered among these 
children of hope ! 

It is often difficult, until the day of 
trial comes, to decide to which of these 


classes one belongs. This was now to 
be determined in Celia’s case, and the 
first indications seemed favorable. 

Hartland’s house was situated, as we 
have said, on the southern extremity of 
the village. Beyond the shrubbery that 
immediately surrounded it lay a pasture 
dotted with small clumps of trees: the 
green herbage, with Spring’s freshness 
on it, glistening in the morning dew. 
Beyond that again were grain-fields, their 
boundaries marked with a fringe of 
dwarf copsewood ; and to the right, some 
three-quarters of a mile distant, rose 
that semicircular range of hills to which 
we have already alluded, with orchards 
which the rich pink blossom of the 
peach, now in its early bloom, decked 
out in gayest beauty. 

Celia gazed on this placid, rural scene, 
pensively, sadly it is true, but without 
bitterness. The terrible impatience of 
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suffering which, the day before, had 
caused her to pace the room as if to es- 
cape from a burden too heavy to bear, 
was gone. She sorrowed, but no longer 
as those who have no hope. The charms 
of the external world brought soothing, 
not flouting, to her sorrow. The small 
birds that made their home in the 
branches of the neighboring acacias, 
their blithe notes ringing out cheerily in 
the morning air, were welcome. Burns’ 
poor, lost songstress complained to Na- 
ture of the earth’s freshness and bloom 
—to the very birds that their songs 
broke her heart ; and never did hopeless 
desolation find truer interpreter of its 
despair. He is steeped in misery to the 
lips who is beyond the reach of consola- 
tion from our great Mother, smiling on 
him in her daily beauty, speaking to him 
in her thousand voices of love. 

But though the sense of an intolerable 
burden had passed away, poor Celia’s 
heart was very, very heavy. And she 
began to think, more than the evening 
before she had, of the loss of property, 
and of the plan of life which it behooved 
her, in consequence, to adopt. 

A chance thought first brought home 
to her a consciousness of the practical 
workings of poverty. She felt an espe- 
cial longing, this morning, for her daily 
ride—for the free air, the quiet of the 
shady forest, the bracing excitement of 
quick and easy motion. But these were 
luxuries which she would now have to 
deny herself. She recollected that, in 
her guardian’s accounts, he had charged 
her two dollars and a half a week for the 
keep and care of Bess. She had never 
bestowed a second thought on the.item ; 
but now it occurred to her that, if she 
was to seek her own living, a hundred 
and thirty dollars annually added to her 
expenses, for an object not at all of ne- 
cessity, was an imprudence which she 
must avoid. It cost her a pang to come 
to this conclusion. To part with her 
beautiful pony, so gentle, so spirited, 
that she had learned to love so well— 
Sydenham’s gift, too! 

The breakfast-bell broke in on these 
unwelcome cogitations. Hartland kept 
early hours, according to the primitive 
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habits of the country: it was half-past 
six. 

The breakfast passed over without 
comment. The uncle’s thoughts were 
engrossed with a butterfly—a new species 
he had found the day before—and he 
* dilated to Celia on its beauty. Mrs. 
Hartland looked anxiously at her niece 
several times. As they rose, and after 
Mr. Hartland had gone, she said, 

“Celia, my love, are you not well?” 

“Quite well, dear mother, except a 
slight headache, and, I believe” — she 
tried to say it lightly—«a.touch of low 
spirits. An hour or two in the saddle 
will do me good.” 

“Is anything wrong, my child? Has 
Mowbray—” 

“Do not alarm yourself about Mow- 
bray and me. Nothing has occurred 
between us except what you know. I 
dare say it is all best just as it is.” 

«“ There zs something wrong, Celia, or 
you would not—” 

«“ Between Mowbray and me, nothing, 
I do assure you, mother. I have not 
seen him, or heard of him, for several 
days.” 

“It is so unnatural for you to say, 
while your uncle seems to become daily 
more averse to your marriage, that it is 
all for the best.” 

“ Did I say so?” 

«“ Did you not?” 

“I was thinking, I believe, how ne- 
cessary it is to be very, very sure of a 
man’s character before one marries him. 
And you know, mother, that in two or 
three years I shall be absolutely free to 
choose, if, in the mean time, neither 
Evelyn nor I change our minds.” 

“Jf neither of you change !” 

«Why should we not? This is a 
changeful world. Circumstances change, 
and they say we are the creatures of 
circumstances. And how much better 
that a lover should change before mar- 
riage than a husband afterward !” 

“This from you, Celia!” 

«Is it not true, dear mother? And in 
a world of such uncertainty, is it not 
well to be prepared for the worst? Have 
I been so thoughtless hitherto,” she add- 
ed, with a faint smile as she noted Mrs. 





Hartland’s increasing anxiety, “that if I 
utter a sage reflection or two on the in- 
stability of human affairs, you must needs 
conjure up mystery and misfortune ?” 

«I do not know you, this morning, 
my child. Your dear mother felt, when 
she confided her orphan to my hands, 
that she would never want a parent’s 
care or sympathy while I lived. And 
you used to confide in me, Celia.” 

Poor Celia’s tears, with difficulty re- 
strained till now, filled her eyes. She 
threw her arms round Mrs. Hartland’s 
neck and kissed her again and again. «1 
do, oh indeed I do !” she said. “My 
own mamma could not have been kinder. 
Pray, pray, don’t cry. You shall know 
all that has been vexing me. But not 
now. I know Mr. Hartland expects 
you in the library to color the sketch 
of that wonderful butterfly he has been 
describing to us ; and there is Bess at 
the door. When I return you shall 
know all.” 

“It has nothing to do with Mow- 
bray ?”? 

“Dear mother that cares so much 
about my happiness! I have already 
told you that nothing whatever has passed 
between Mowbray and me that need dis- 
tress you.” 


“«“ Then I dare say all will be well yet.” 


«“ Perhaps.” 

«You are a riddle to me this morning, 
Celia. But there is Mr. Hartland’s voice. 
A pleasant ride, dear child.” 


Through bypaths that skirted the vil- 
lage, Celia reached the main road leading 
west toward the railroad station: then 
she put the little mare to a canter, caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Harper at work in his 
flower-garden as she passed, arrested 
the animal’s inclination to take the side 
road which turned off to Sydenham’s 
residence, and galloped on, without 
drawing rein, until she was fairly in the 
shelter of the woods. There she checked 
Bess’s speed, and, a little farther on, 
diverging from the main road into a path 
on the right hand—an ancient Indian 
trace that led to Tyler’s mill—she found 
herself traversing the same solitude that 
had been broken, a hundred years .be- 
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fore, only by tread of wild beast, or of 
the red man, scarcely less wild, who was 
pursuing him. 

There is something wonderfully tran- 
quilizing in the deep stillness of these 
primeval forests. Alone with Nature in 
one of her most impressive garbs, that 
which is natural and genuine in our feel- 
ings expands, and asserts the mastery 
over the meretricious and the conven- 
tional. Under that stately shelter we 
seem, in a measure, protected from the 
capricious influences of an artificial world. 
In the haunts of men the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and justice appeal to the 





reason: here they speak to the heart. 
We distinguish truth in society, but we 
feel it in the solemnity of the forest. 

This was telling now upon Celia. 
Her rapid ride, too, had had its usual in- 
spiriting effect. The fresh bloom came 
in her cheeks; the languor was gone 
from her eye; her courage rose. The 
spirit of the place was upon her: the 
very color of her destiny seemed to 
change under the influence of the scene. 

As, in such mood and with slackened 
rein, she passed slowly on, an incident 
occurred, of which the results materially 
influenced her fortunes. 





DIES 


HIS famous lyric, the greatest of 

all uninspired hymns, was written 
by Thomas of Celano, a Neapolitan, who 
died about A. D. 1255. On account of 
the solemn grandeur of the ideas which 
it brings before the mind, and the awful 
emotions it is fitted to excite, it soon 
found its way into the Roman Catholic 
burial service, where it forms the «Se- 
quence for the dead ;” but it is equally 
admired by Protestants, and its fame 
grows greater with the lapse of every 
century. It is impossible to translate it 
So as to preserve the simple majesty and 
impressiveness of the original, though the 
attempt has often been made. Schlegel, 
Fichte, Bunsen, and nearly a hundred 
others, have rendered it into German, 


Dies irz, dies illa! 
Solvet szeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus, 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 





IRA. 


and Goethe introduces a stanza—Quid 
sum, miser! tunc dicturus — of the 
original into his Faust with overpower- 
ing effect. In English, Richard Cra- 
shaw, Lord Roscommon, Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Lindsay, Major-General John A. 
Dix, Dr. Abraham Coles (who has made 
thirteen different versions), Dr. W. J. 
Irons, and many others, have produced 
complete translations, and Sir Walter 
Scott (in The Lay of the Last Minstrel) 
a partial one. Two new ones of de- 
cided merit having been sent in to us 
almost simultaneously, we have conclud- 
ed to publish them together, preceding 
them by the original Latin « Hymn 
of the Ages,” which will be new to 
some.—EDITOR. 


Day of terrible requital, 
Testing every trust and title, 
Oft/foreshown in seers’ recital } 


How great trembling shall be ours 
When the Judge puts on His powers, 
And thy lasting issue lowers ! 


From all climes the dead, resurgent, 
Shall obey the trump-call urgent, 
To the Throne of Truth convergent. 
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Mors stupebit, et natura, Baffled shall be Death and Nature 
Quum resurget creatura, When shall so revive the creature, 
Judicanti responsura. Conscience waking in each feature. 













Liber scriptus proferetur, In the vision then afforded 
In quo totum continetur, All shall read their acts recorded, 
Unde mundus judicetur. And the doom to each awarded. 









Judex ergo cum sedebit, At the judgment so preparing 
Quidquid latet, apparebit : Must each secret sin, made glaring, 
Nil inultem remanebit. Meet with recompense unsparing. 














Quid sum, miser! tunc dicturus, Wretched then beyond relation, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, Where shall I seek mediation, 
Quum vix justus sit securus ? While the just scarce win salvation ? 














Rex tremendz majestatis, King of majesty tremendous ! 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, Who Thy aid dost freely lend us, 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! Then, oh then, do Thou befriend us! 

















Recordare, Jesu pie, Then remember, Jesu pious, 







Quod sum causa tuz viz ; How Thou cam’st on earth to buy us, 
Ne me perdas illa die ! Aiming to be ever nigh us! 

Quezrens me, sedisti lassus, By Thy life no hardship heeding, 
Redemisti, crucem passus : By Thy death of precious bleeding, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. Then perfect Thy interceding ! 






Juste Judex ultionis, Judge impartially requiting ! 
Donum fac remissionis Show Thy mercy, all-inviting, 
Ante diem rationis. Ere that day of dread indicting ! 






Ingemisco tanquam reus, Now I groan, while, conscience-chidden, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; Shame upon my brow is written : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus ! ‘Spare me, God, too justly smitten ! 
















Qui Mariam absolvisti, Mary’s sins by Thee remitted, 
Et latronem exaudisti, And the dying thief acquitted, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. Tell me I am not unpitied. 




















Preces mez non sunt dignz, Merit lies not in my yearning ; 









Sed Tu bonus fac benigne But do Thou, of Thy good earning, 
Ne perenni cremer igne ! Save me from the quenchless burning ! 
Inter oves locum presta, With Thy sheep grant me position 

Et ab hzedis me sequestra, At Thy right hand, I petition— 






Statuens in parte dextra. Far from children of perdition ! 










Confutatis maledictis, Let those cursed be confounded, 
Flammis acribus addictis, By their chosen flames surrounded, 
Voca me cum benedictis ! While I grasp Thy grace unbounded. 













Oro supplex et acclinis, Prostrate in the dust before Thee, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, Heart-contrited, I implore Thee, 
Gere curam mei finis, Have a care for me unworthy ! 











Lacrymosa dies illa ! On the morn of resurrection, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, Weeping at the recollection 
Judicandus homo reus ; Of his former best behavior, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus ! Spare Thy creature, Judge and Saviour. 
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Day of judgment, day supernal ! 
Suns shall cease their course diurnal, 
Worlds dissolve in space eternal. 


Nothing now creation’s seemeth : 
From the Judge alone light beameth ; 
In whose hand the drawn sword gleameth. 


Hark! the last trump’s wondrous pealing, 
O’er the graves of nations stealing, 
New life unto all revealing. 


Shudders Death, bereft of power, 
Spirits, new-clad at the hour, 
Before the Judge in myriads shower. 


Writ in blood, the scroll unfurl’d 
Dooms mankind to hell be hurl’d: 
By it shall be judged the world. 


By it, when the Judge decideth, 
Who in light and glory rideth, 
Nothing unavenged abideth. 


‘What shall I say, melancholy, 
Reft of aid, weak, sad and lowly ?— 
Scarce secure may be the holy. 





THE ENGLISHMAN ON THE CONTINENT. 


King of majesty ! we cower, 
Trembling, ’fore Thine awful power : 
Save, oh save me in that hour! 


Oh forget not, Lord of heaven, 
For our life Thy life was given : 
Let me not to hell be driven ! 


Thou didst seek me in affliction, 
Bought me by Thy crucifixion : 
Grant me now, Thy benediction ! 


Meagre, poor, my supplication, 
But Thou, Lord of all creation— 
Thou canst save me from damnation. 


Though the wicked be confounded, 
Cast in hell, by flames surrounded, 
Let my jubilee be sounded. 


Of my sins accord remission, 
List to my heartfelt contrition, 
When Thou com’st on that dread mission. 


Suppliant, I bend before Thee, 
Shed Thy holy radiance o’er me: 
Guide, oh guide my steps to glory. 





THE ENGLISHMAN ON THE CONTINENT. 


HESE many centuries have the 
Continental wits and satirists found 

in the typical English tourist a peculiarly 
shining mark for their ridicule and Zersé- 
flage. We find the French writers, at 
least as far back as the days of Agincourt, 
describing with rare gusto, and oftentimes 
not without malice, the very marked pe- 
culiarities of those of their insular neigh- 
bors who ventured across the Channel 
to seek pleasure or knowledge in foreign 
parts. The Englishman —at least a 
peculiar type of the Englishman—has 
always been a traveling animal. He has 
always prided himself on having received 
that polish which is supposed to adhere 
to a man who has made the grand four. 
It is one of those fashions which, 
having been set by the barons and 
princes of the feudal ages—who were 





great perambulators—have never gone 
out. 

I remember reading a work by a 
quaint old Frenchman who flourished in 
the middle of the last century, and whose 
description of the traveling Englishman 
of that day was so ludicrously like that of 
his present descendant, his qualities ex- 
actly the counterpart of those now so 
observable on any day in any fashionable 
thoroughfare of the Continent, that one 
almost forgets that he is not reading a 
character sketch by Rochefort or a smart 
squib by Wolff. «Our forefathers,” be- 
moaned our Parisian of 1760, “were 
many a time and oft sorely troubled, and 
not seldom driven to the verge of ruin, 
by the swarms of invading English who 
hurled themselves upon the soil of 
France. But when I see these swarms 
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of travelers who now invade us, annoy 
us, make us almost mad, under the pro- 
tection of peace, I do seriously question 
which invasion—that of peace or war— 
were the preferable. The buzzing of the 
mosquito is said to be less endurable 
than its bite. They used to kill our 
soldiers, who were but mortals: now 
they murder our language, which we 
would fain have endure.” Happy is it 
for our venerable friend that he is at this 
day—in this age when thousands travel 
where hundreds used to do—reposing 
quietly in a grave to which the grating 
sound of Anglo-French can never pene- 
trate; where phantoms in red whiskers 
and shanghai bob-coats, in single eye- 
glasses and tourist gaiters, have no power 
to torment; where the immemorial 
swarms are unseen and unheard, and 
the troubled spirit of their hater was 
made tranquil long ago. Englishmen 
may indeed be divided into two grand 
classes—those who stay at home, and 
those who travel. The difference be- 
tween the two is so wide that they seem 
to belong rather to a different genus 
than to a separate species of the same 
genus. The stay-at-home Englishman 
is not without his good points: the trav- 
eling Englishman—the ideal one—has 
not only no good points discoverable, but 
bristles all over with offensive ones. 
Thackeray himself—excellent author- 
ity on such a point—tells us that no more 
offensive creature walks the earth than 
the traveling English snob ; and it is not 
for sojourners on the Continent to gain- 
say him. At home, your Englishman is 
perhaps a trifle gruff; he may never be 
known to yield the smallest point in an 
argument ; he may oftentimes rise to a 
leonine indignation about England’s 
wrongs, and talk with a loudness sug- 
gestive of the so much (in England) 
abused spread-eagleism of “our Trans- 
atlantic cousins,” of England’s love of 
fair play and her everlasting dominion 
on the sea; he may drink port and beer 
to excess, and indulge too freely in the 
traditional roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding; yet he is usually at bottom a 
social, hospitable and sensible fellow. 
Notwithstanding the newspaper writers, 
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it is a fact that you may make ten ac- 
quaintances on an English railway where 
you will make one on a French; you 
will be invited to dinner a dozen times 
in an English town where you will be 
invited once in a French. At home, 
amid familiar scenes, surrounded by the 
glorious monuments of the past, the 
pride and boastfulness which is_ so 
marked a trait of the English nature is 
not wanting in a certain good-natured 
grace, which well becomes it. You can 
scarcely think it arrogant when you are 
enjoying a really genial hospitality, and 
when you see on every hand manifold 
reasons to puff up the national pride. 
Even when the at-home Englishman is 
frosty, he is not often unkindly: he is 
rarely pretentious, and his frankness 
makes up for any want of polish or 
politeness which he may display. 
Where, then, a reader will mayhap 
ask, are all those snobs whom the great- 
est of- English satirists has described to 
us with such irresistible humor, with so 
many rare touches of naturalness, that 
there must have been sitters for those 
incomparable portraits in the flesh? The 
answer is easy: the snobs of England 
are, without exception, more or less 
tourists. The «“Continong” is far less 
the American’s than the Englishman’s 
paradise. In every capital and seaside 
town, close to every famous ruin, on the 
borders of every romantic lake, at the base 
of every picturesque mountain, you will 
find an English colony, and the hotels 
and chalets crowded with English pen- 
sioners. Some cross the Channel for 
pleasure, some for study, some to gamble, 
some to pedestrianize, some to be fash- 
ionable, some to buy trinkets, some to 
avoid the impending bailiff, some for 
health, some to pick up husbands, some 
to flirt, and some to eke out limited in- 
comes in a cheaper residence. The 
English rich are born but to go to the 
Continent for their education at a tender 
age; the English tradesman achieves the 
Continent by laying by, during the 
winter’s trade, enough to take “a flying 
trip” up the Rhine in June; the English 
“swell” —heavily in debt to he alone 
knows how many petty creditors—has 
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the Continent, sometimes rather sudden- 
ly, thrust upon him. The wonder is, 
not that so many English travel, but that 
crossing the Channel seems to work so 
remarkable a metamorphosis in their cha- 
racter and manners. With their travel- 
ing gear—which itself is not wanting in 
provocations to Continental ridicule— 
they apparently endue a new and an 
offensive character. At home, more than 
endurable, they become on the Continent 
insufferable. At home, hospitable, in- 
clined to pay respect to foreign guests, 
to admit, perhaps, that there is some 
virtue in America, some refinement in 
France—abroad, your Briton wraps him- 
self in the sublimity of England as in a 
cloud: nothing pleases him which is, as 
he loftily phrases it, «un-English ;” he 
becomes the champion-general of all 
English things, whether they be English 
virtues or English vices ; he looks upon 
himself as a sort of personation of Anglo- 
Saxon glory, in whose person England 
must be respected, and disrespect to 
whom becomes the awful crime of an 
insult to the empire upon which the sun 
never sets. And this arrogant pride 
which the Englishman betrays abroad— 
a pride which is not commendable, simply 
because it is necessary, in order to give 
play to it, to run down and grumble at 
all other nations and customs—he thinks 
quite sufficient to excuse ill-manners, 
rudeness of behavior, insolence and 
passion. If he is rude in speech or im- 
pertinent in his manner, he would have 
you believe that it is because he is a real 
John Bull; and John Bull is a blunt fel- 
low, who must speak his mind, and can’t, 
for the life of him, be a hypocrite. If 
he fails to appreciate the glories of Eu- 
ropean art, yawns in the Louvre, con- 
siders Versailles a bore, and turns up 
his red nose at the Sistine Madonna—if 
he betrays at every turn an amusing 
ignorance of history and an utter want 
of taste—it is because John Bull likes 
plain, substantial things, and don’t care 
a fig for your tinsel and gingerbread- 
work. 

Washington Irving told us of these 


’ characteristics long ago; and as John 


Bull was in the days of Irving’s prime, 





so is he now, and will be evermore. 
«“ His very proneness to be gulled by 
strangers,” adds our illustrious essayist, 
«is excused under the plea of munifi- 
cence, for John is always more generous 
than wise.” The characteristic of the 
traveling Englishman which comes into 
play most frequently perhaps, and which 
he never fails to cultivate on every pos- 
sible occasion, is a certain pugnacity and 
love of contention and grumbling. He 
had much rather grumble than not. He 
is happy when he can seize upon any- 
thing about which to make a fuss. He 
rolls complaints in his mouth as a sweet 
morsel: he revels in bringing «these 
foreigners” down, in showing them his 
“true English pluck”—in making it evi- 
dent to all the barbarian world beyond 
the Channel that you can’t pull the wool 
over John Bull’s eyes; that you’ve 
caught a real British Tartar this time ; 
that it won’t do to prevaricate with Aim ,; 
that it’s no sort of joke to come under 
Ais displeasure ; that there arn’t many 
things which Ae’// stand ; and, above all, 
he won’t submit to any of your con- 
founded frippery foreign ways, though 
the heavens fall. Be he ever so small 
at home—be he petty tradesman, banker’s 
clerk, haberdasher or rustic attorney— 
he swells to Titanic proportions when 
once across the Channel. He thinks of 
Doctor Johnson’s verse, “1 see the lords 
of humankind pass by,” and thinks he 
meant Englishmen: I’m one of them. 
He rejoices in pulling out a bulging fat 
portemonnaie and in scattering Napo- 
leons about in a lordly way ; and frowning 
down landlords, garcons and shopkeepers 
on the strength of it: then, the fit of 
ostentation appeased, and the counter- 
irritation of stinginess upon him, he will 
haggle over the sou which he pays for 
“service,” while he had just before 
thrown away twenty francs on a jockey. 
World-defying, blustering and persistent 
in the display of his own grandeur, he 
yet has this remarkable trait—that though 
not mean, he never pays a bill without 
growling over it. “What’s this? Four 
eggs, one franc! Curse the fellow! he 
means to swindle us! Maria, did we 
have four eggs Tuesday morning? You 
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think we did? Well / think we didn’t. 
What do you mean by charging us a franc 
for four— Maria, ask this fellow in his 
infernal lingo—/ can’t, and Lord knows 
I’m proud of it—what the devil he means 
by daring to—” etc., etc. Meanwhile, 
he never fails to pay his bills, and that 
promptly ; but, as Irving says, «accom- 
panying every guinea with a growl.” 

Did you not know that he is never so 
happy as when grumbling and finding 
fault, blowing people up and bragging 
about England, sneering at all things 
and showing himself utterly incapable of 
being contented for an instant, you would 
imagine, to see him on the Continent, 
that he must be the most wretched of 
mortals, suffering a very purgatory of 
woes, and perpetually steeped in a caul- 
dron of discomfort and misery from his 
getting up to his lying down. Man and 
Nature alike offend him. The sights are 
not worth seeing, the expenses are 
monstrous, the living is absolutely vile, 
the beds are comfortless, the hotels are 
nasty, the streets are abominably crook- 
ed, the service is wretched, the people 
are barbarians, the cars are dungeons, 
the cathedrals are tawdry, the pictures 
are either stupid or impious or silly, the 
theatres are abodes of vice, the shop- 
keepers are thieves, the officials are pup- 
pies, the language is atrocious jargon, 
the climate is insufferable and the wine 
is an insult to civilization. 

Yet, for all these uncomfortable traits, 
the Frenchman and Italian welcome the 
Englishman to the Continent ; for, first- 
ly, he is easily taken in for all his bluster, 
and, secondly, he is amusing. What 
will not the Parisian suffer to be amused ? 
La vie s’ennuie, il faut samuser. The 
traveling Englishman being a genus by 
himself, and, what with his dress, his 
manner, his actions, so profound a con- 
trast to everything else in the Continental 
experience, he is the eternal laughing- 
stock of the nations. Perambulating 
everywhere on his British-built resources, 
insatiable in travel while abhorring his 
hosts, at once independent and stupid, 
at once bluff and perfectly gullible, he is, 
especially to the Parisian, at once an 
easy victim and an exhaustless fund of 
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entertainment. The Parisian landlord— 
who, like all his race, is a consummate 
actor—when he brings in his extravagant 
bill to Monsieur Anglais is seemingly 
crushed, @ésolé, anéanti, by the Titan 
wrath of his guest: he trembles ashe re- 
ceives the full amount (at least double his 
due), and with quaking voice thanks the 
tourist: he departs from his presence 
with the most groveling humility, his 
every step a separate and meek apology. 
The Briton is satisfied, for the rascal of 
a Frank has cowered beneath his insular 
indignation. Meanwhile the rascal of a 
Frank is counting his gain, and describ- 
ing, with all his Frankish fund of mimicry 
and all his zest for ridicule, the amusing 
postures and expressions of John Bull 
to madame his wife as she sits knitting 
in the little hotel office below. To be 
thus doubly mulcted is John Bull’s lot 
everywhere abroad, but, wrapped in his 
own grandeur, he wots not of it. But 
with these general characteristics, there 
is no monotonous sameness in the John 
Bulls abroad. They are very different, 
one from another; and perhaps no man 
detests another more than the Briton 
abroad detests his own countrymen. He 
sees at once a provoking likeness to him- 
self and a contemptible contrast with 
himself. What right has this fellow—by 
Jove! probably a haberdasher from Ox- 
ford street—to put on airs here in Paris, 
where he pretends to be somebody? 
Or, What a stupid ass that fellow is, to be 
seen sitting at cafés with these frippery 
Frenchman, demeaning himself to their 
level? Find two British tourists in a 
Paris restaurant, and you will hear growl 
and counter-growl: the growl of each 
makes the other fiercer, and pure, un- 
adulterated hatred beams across from 
one to the other. Put them into the 
same room in a Swiss chalet for the 
night, and they bear to each other a sort 
of icy, insolent loftiness which betrays 
an amazing absence of brotherly love. 
Of the Britons one meets abroad, per- 
haps the most conspicuously curious and 
amusing is the typical British Father of 
a Family. To make the picture com- 
plete, and to bring out the national traits 
in all their sublimity, he must be accom- 
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panied by his beloved family. He is 
blessed with the companionship of two 
or three long, spare, snub-nosed, red- 
haired, white-blue-eyed, wandering-haired 
daughters. The partner of his existence 
is stout and broad: her great round face 
is of roseate hue, her countenance be- 
trays an overawing sense of matronly 
responsibility. Her goggle eyes are ever 
on the alert: she is an “old campaigner” 
of the most approved sort: her will is 
evidently the final court of appeal to 
which the household is wont to submit. 
As for the patriarch himself, he is John 
Bull not only to the heart’s core, but to 
the tip of his purple round nose, to the 
buttons of his waistcoat, to the traveling 
gaiters which envelop his substantial 
ankles. He has all those national ad- 
vantages which a large round paunch 
capon-lined, a shining bald head, heavy 
gray side-whiskers, an overawing heavy 
watch-chain and ancestral seal, protrud- 
ing purple-veined, ferocious eyes, and a 
general ponderousness pervading every 
portion of his body, can command. 
“ Pride in his port, defiance in his eye,” 
you shrink involuntarily with respect as 


you behold this “lord of humankind 


pass by.” He seems ever on the very 
point of giving way to a Jove-like burst 
of indignation: the purple hue which 
lurks everywhere in the creases of his 
ponderous countenance seems ready at 
a moment’s notice to suffuse the broad 
domain of flesh. His very step reminds 
you that you are in the presence of that 
sturdy, world-despising and obstinate 
British independence which has domi- 
nated over nearly all the races of the 
earth. But mark well that he is seldom 
or never loud and blustering. Although 
he always seems just on the verge of 
breaking forth, break forth he never does. 
It is for meaner, for less self-confident 
men to storm and rage: he is above it. 
The Father of the Family by no means 
desires to convince you of his importance 
and of the unrivaled grandeur of England. 
He expects you to take both for granted. 
It is a noiseless and sublime exhibition 
of self-complacency, self-sufficiency and 
self-conviction. He who runs may read: 
there is no need of stopping the hasty 
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individual, of button-holing him, of argu- 
ing him or frightening him into the 
patent truth. This «calmness of pro- 
found conviction ” on the part of Pater- 
familias seems to say, as the greatest of 
English satirists himself assures us, « We 
are better than all the world: we don’t 
question the opinion at all : it’s an axiom. 
We are the first chop of the world: we 
know the fact so well in our secret hearts 
that a claim set up elsewhere is simply 
ludicrous.” The rubicund face of Pater- 
familias, as he and his family sweep 
along the Rue de Rivoli, says this, and 
more than this. He is majestically 
superior to all the common multitude 
around him: he regards with a profound 
pity, mingled with contempt, these mer- 
curial, bobbing-about, grimacing, shoul- 
der-shrugging Frenchmen—these Par- 
isian minnows among whom sails, dis- 
dainfully calm and ponderous, the stately 
salmon of the Thames. To bring his 
buxom dame and those beaming sun- 
flowers, his daughters, to this heathenish 
Paris is a thing for which Paris ought to 
feel profoundly grateful, and in recom- 
pense for which Paris, for very shame, 
ought to acknowledge her own inferiority 
by confessing the unapproached grandeur 
of Britain. Let Paris make way for him ! 
The tones of Paterfamilias’ voice, as he 
remarks on the various sights which 
meet his eye—as he points out the cash- 
meres and jewels in the windows, or 
stops for a moment to wonder if the 
Emperor won’t come along—is expostu- 
latory and half-injured, as if he suffered 
and were gently protesting against being 
seen in this barbarous city. If he meets 
an old crony from London, he half apol- 
ogizes for being found out, and is more 
than half inclined to call said crony to 
severe account for being caught in the 
same predicament. « My dears,” he says, 
«pray hold up your silks,” as if the dust 
of a Paris street were contamination. 
« My dears, will you come into this con- 
fectioner’s shop and get a cream?” is 
asked with a resigned sigh and a slight 
touch of the tone ironical, as if to say, 
«Such as cream is in Paris—ah me!” 
Not only does Paterfamilias studiously 
refrain from himself lending the slightest 
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word of approbation to anything he may 
see abroad, but if he hears any one else 
—especially the English—do so, the 
purple threatens to suffuse the “strong- 
ribbed” creases in his cheeks, and he 
protests with a, mild energy and sup- 
pressed wrath which is annihilating. 
And let but one of his innocent sun- 
flowers exclaim, «Oh how beautiful the 
Louvre is !” or, “ What charming shops, 
to be sure!” he glares upon her in 
speechless indignation, and regards her 
as if she were rankly rebellious against 
her native blood. 

I sat, on one occasion, beside Pater- 
familias at one of the large ¢adble-d’hétes 
in that street famous for its splendid 
hotels and its gaudy windows crowded 
with gems—the Rue de la Paix. <A de- 
liberate siege of three days brought him 
down within the range of speaking terms. 
He was at first taciturn: a few well- 
termed phrases, on which I prided my- 
self, aimed at his great Anglican weak- 
ness, finally achieved the conquest. 
There was, on his part, no loud praising 
of his own country—he never once flung 
England in my face: he dispensed with 
enforcing “the axiom.” But the diffi- 
culties of the conversation consisted in 
the fact that he found nothing on the 
Continent worth talking about. 

«“ What excellent hotels we find here, 
sir !” 

“Well, sir, that’s as you happen to 
think : 7 find them abominable, sir.” 

“Indeed! But the cudsine could 
hardly be surpassed.” 

“ There’s too much of it, sir. They 
cook things to death. Then you never 
know whether you are eating beef or 
horse.” 

«“ Well, at least one has compensations 
outside. Paris is certainly a superb city, 
sir.” 

« Maybe, sir. But what an infernally 
disagreeable people !” 

« Fine women, sir.” 

« D—d impudent, sir—all paint and 
horsehair : confoundedly silly, sir.” 

«“ Well, Napoleon has at least been 
able to collect a good army, has he not ? 
His soldiers are fine-looking fellows.” 

“A filthy-looking set, sir—too noisy 





for fighters—would run in a minute, 
sir.” 

«“ The Emperor has done a good deal 
for France, Mr. ?”? 

«“ Dunno, sir. S’pose he’s good enough 
for them: made a good special policeman 
in London.” 

(Infer, if you please, that a man who 
would make a good London policeman 
might possibly do very tolerably as an 
emperor in France. 

«“ You’ve been to Switzerland, I sup- 
pose, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sir, but I’ll never go again. A 
vast swindling-shop. Beggars and beg- 
gars. Can climb hills, if I want to, at 
home. Starved there, frozen there— 
couldn’t sleep, couldn’t eat. Landlords 
perfect beasts. Horses cursedly old and 
bony. Guides impudent and lazy.” 

Paterfamilias has wandered through 
the vast galleries of the Louvre, and has 
seen unmoved the Madonna of Mu- 
rillo, the Ecce Homo of Guido, and Ra- 
phael’s Michael—thinks, as he sees them, 
of Turner and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He has spent an hour at vespers in 
Notre Dame, and wonders what Parson 
Sleekly, his rector at home (who has a 
living worth five thousand dollars and 
preaches once a month), would say to 
see those nasty, juggling Romish tricks. 
He descends to the sewers, and, oblivious 
of the vast labor employed in the com- 
pletion of those marvelous vaults, thinks 
only, What an abominably dirty town 
it is! 

But, even in this Gomorrah, as he 
loves to call the French metropolis, there 
is one thing which can make him smile 
and bow and take off his hat, and seem 
really and profoundly pleased. Let him 
but meet one of those fine old British 
institutions, a “noble lord ”’—let him but 
find himself in the presence of a man 
with a titl—a good British title, with 
the true ring, mind you—«and then the 
rigid, proud, inflexible, self-confident Brit- 
ish snob can be as humble as a flunkey 
and as supple as a harlequin!” To meet 
and speak to a Briton who is above him 
in society, to scrape and bow and cringe 
before him, is an oasis in the desert of 
his Continental existence :. it invigorates 
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him for new martyrdoms, for in the midst 
of his sufferings he can reflect that Lord 
Fitzboodle actually asked him to hand him 
his hat at the ambassador’s, and that Sir 
Lilliput Little, on the race-course, kindly 
took occasion to beg for a loan of ten 
pounds, being, as Paterfamilias fondly 
remembers, “«d—d hard up after a tea- 
fight and loo at Lady Noddy’s last 
night.” To be thus taken into the con- 
fidence of the aristocracy — he, Pater- 
familias, to be talked to by a live baronet 
about a baroness, to be slapped on the 
back and asked for ten pounds—was not 
this a glory to be thought of during the 
rest of his existence, and to be recounted 
with high gusto when he gets home to 
Snobshire, to the amazement of neigh- 
bors and the envy of the little country 
aristocracy with whom he is wont to 
associate? Ah, well! Thackeray him- 


self confessed that he would like to be 
seen walking down Pall Mall between 
two dukes; and if the great castigator 
of snobberies could so say, ’tis no won- 
der that lesser men are dazzled by the 
tinsel and glitter of strawberry-leaved 
coronets, and high-sounding historical 


names, and that fascinating high-bred fa- 
miliarity which they tell us is one of the 
graces of the true-blue British nobleman. 

As Paterfamilias is, so is Mater- 
familias after her kind, which is notable. 
Materfamilias, being a woman, is not 
quite content with a merely placid as- 
sumption of «the axiom :” she is more 
demonstrative, and brings her batteries 
to bear where a doubt of Briton’s great- 
ness is implied. Materfamilias, too, is 
a mother ; and the sunflowers are young 
and guileless, and must be watched. 
The “old campaigner” has come abroad 
with a most self-sacrificing motive. She 
fully agrees with her lord in pooh-pooh- 
ing everything foreign, but she is at 
issue with him on the policy of leaving 
home and traveling on the Continent. 
She contends—and when she contends, 
all is over with the other side—that the 
sunflowers ‘must be provided for ;” 
and that consummation not being in pros- 
pect at home, the only course is to go 
abroad. With what painful constancy 
does Materfamilias keep a Gorgon watch 
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over her hopefuls in foreign climes! 
With what majestic severity beaming 
from her eyes does she keep at a dis- 
tance all such smirking and revolutionary 
foreigners as may dare to attempt civil- 
ities to the fair demoiselles of her house! 
What force of feminine defence does she 
bring into play to ward off all contact 
with these miserable creatures! « Does 
one of these wretched monkeys dare to 
address my daughter? Impudence in- 
sufferable !” But the “old campaigner,” 
thus on the defensive, does not neglect 
to assume the aggressive on occasion. 
Her eyes are ever wide open for the best 
of game. When the right man appears, 
the goggle eyes lose their Gorgon qual- 
ity of freezing contempt, their British 
quality of supercilious defiance, and her 
fine face is wreathed in smiles, and sun- 
shine, refreshing and grateful, beams 
from her irradiated countenance. Should 
a duke or a banker, a successful young 
merchant or a well-to-do officer of the 
Chasseurs, fall into her clutches, she 
forthwith opens her batteries and counts 
on victory. 

Materfamilias is pleasing to observe 
when she meets a lady friend abroad. 
She has brought with her one sterling 
British quality, which can only be exer- 
cised in another’s company, and which, 
given two British matrons, rarely fails to 
come into play. Some people ill-na- 
turedly call this quality—gossip. 

“My dear Mrs. A.! how are you 
pleased with Paris ?” 

«Oh, not at all, my dear: it is hor- 
rible! Our washing is wretchedly done. 
Just think! the dlanchisseuse washed all 
the buttons off Mr. A.’s best shirt, which 
he was to wear to Lord Fiddlededee’s ; 
and the dinners are dreadful, so spiced 
everything is! And how horribly in- 
solent the gyarsongs are, to be sure !— 
staring and grinning at one all the time. 
And, my dear Angelica, how they cheat 
us poor English! They think we are 
made of gold !” 

«Yes, oh yes! But, dear, did you 
see the Empress to-day in the Bois ?” 

“No. Is she so fine-looking as they 
say ?” 

“Well, ye-es, perhaps she is. I’ve 
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seen her several times. Maybe, though, 
she’s a trifle Zoo fine-looking. I wouldn’t 
for the world repeat what Lady Anne 
Chowder told me—Lady Anne is such a 
quiz, you know—really too cruel! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Oh now, you must really tell me! 
Now do, please !” 

«“ Well—but you must ever repeat it, 
you know — it is really too bad. Lady 
Anne, as you know, has humor—esfree, 
as these French call it. Last week, 
speaking of the Empress, she said her 
Majesty had one accomplishment, at 
least, on which people dared not compli- 
ment her.” 

“Why, what was that ?” 

« She paints !” 

“What! The Empress an artist? 
What, pray, does she paint ?—landscapes 
or heads, water-colors or oil sketches ?” 
(Charming innocence, O Mrs. A. !) 

“No: she paints” (hoarse whisper) — 
“ herself !” 

But we must hasten away from Mater- 
familias and her gossiping, and Pater- 
familias and his silent grandeur, for there 
are others in this English invasion of 
the Continent who must not be ignored, 
and space is limited. Far more offen- 
sive to the natives than Paterfamilias is 
the young English cockney-snob, who 
pitches into everything, is seen every- 
where, talks constantly, and is in the 
way of everybody everywhere on the 
face of Europe. He infests the Con- 
tinent in swarms and herds and floods : 
there is no traveling beyond him toa 
place which knows not of him. This 
representative of London’s greatness is 
usually full-whiskered, snub-nosed, jaun- 
tily-dressed, and provided with a single 
eye-glass stuck fantastically before his 
visual organ: he has just a trifle more 
than enough money to take him on the 
grand tour and back to merry England 
again, and yet he makes “a heavy swell” 


with it. He sometimes affects fashion, | 


and frequents gambling-houses — more 
often a ladies’ man, and performs won- 
derful pedestrian feats and dangerous 
climbings in the Alps, to the delight of 
the groups of feminine friends in the 
hotels, to whom he narrates them in a 





loud voice; he laughs conspicuously on 
the streets, and takes up the lion’s share 
of the sidewalk ; he winks and smirks 
at the grisettes in a manner intended 
to be fascinating, and, if they smile at 
his capering about, considers them a 
conquest; he buys gloves of the pretty 
demoiselle at the corner of Rue Cas- 
tiglione, and, having crammed a few 
choice French phrases of flattery that 
morning, attempts to get them off, fails, 
and finds himself in a general muddle 
and confusion ; he rides in the Bois de 
Boulogne of an afternoon, and ogles all 
the dames du beau monde from his little 
single-horse drag ; he takes the restau- 
rants by storm, berating the waiters in 
profane English because they cannot 
comprehend his fearful French; he 
curses at the soup, declares the wine 
capital vinegar, and invariably has a 
long discussion over each item of his bill: 
at the hotels he monopolizes the Eng- 
lish papers, which he clings to with the 
tenacity of a starving bull-dog to a choice 
bone of beef; he wanders into the cafés 
every evening, and tries to dash off a 
glass of absinthe without winking, affect- 
ing in this, as in almost everything, /a 
mode Francaise, although he is for ever, 
in your and my hearing, swearing at said 
mode and everything French as though 
he detested it from the bottom of his 
heart. Especially does our amiable cock- 
ney-snob-affect the language of the coun- 
try which he is visiting; and all the 
expostulation in the world would not 
persuade him that he did not speak 
French “as well as a native.’ They 
tell an amusing story of one of these 
cockneys, who was trying to find the 
post-office. He addressed a number of 
people in the best French he could mus- 
ter, which, although he thought it fault- 
less, was hardly so, as the people stared 
blankly at him and passed wondering 
on. At last, however, he addressed a 
gentleman somewhat in this fashion : 

« Pardong, mongsou, dites—mwa, ou— 
ou—ou est la—la—la post-office ?” 

The other seemed to comprehend him 
without difficulty, and at once responded : 

“Oh, oui—oui. Vous allez par la 
premiére rue 4—a droit, et—et donc 
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vous allez—allez— Well, the fact is, 
you turn to your left, and then you'll get 
to the post-office !” 

He had stumbled on one of his own 
countrymen, equally versed with himself 
in the language of the country. 

Not less suggestive, alike of the mul- 
titudes of this sort of cockney-snob who 
invade the Continent, and of the utter 
dislike with which they are regarded by 
the native Continentals, was the reply of 
the keeper of the celebrated Berne bears. 
An Englishman had fallen into their pit, 
and they had unmercifully devoured him. 
Another Englishman, some time after, 
asked the keeper why he had not shot 
the beasts when he saw what havoc 
they were making. « Because,” replied 
the grim guardian of the national bruins, 
«the race of bears is getting very scarce 
—we can hardly procure them ; but Eng- 
lishmen are getting more and more plenty 
every day !” 

Our cockney friend differs from Pater- 
familias in that he is always thrusting 
England into your face. Passing through 
the great Swiss tunnel between Basle 
and Lucerne, he tells you that it’s a 
mere hole in the hill compared with 
some in England. The Place de la 
Concorde is well enough, but did you 
ever happen to see Regent street? The 
Bois de Boulogne can’t be thought of in 
the same moment with the park of the 
Earl of Mount Briton in Bumbleshire. 
The cathedral at Antwerp fades to insig- 
nificance beside St. Paul’s ; Buckingham 
Palace is far grander than Potsdam 
ChAteau ; and Belgrave Square is worth 
a hundred boulevards. If a Frenchman 
or an American has climbed Mont Blanc, 
he will tell you of an Englishman who 
has conquered the Jungfrau, which never 
was ascended before ; if the Marquis of 
Fontenoy has won ten thousand francs 
at Baden, Lord Bull has capped it by a 
win of double the amount. As for him, 
our cockney friend, he has done all sorts 
of wonderful things, and means to do 
many more, more wonderful still. He 
has a patronizing manner with Americans 
wherever he meets them, as though he 
were every Yankee’s big brother, and 





bound to act as his master of ceremonies 
and introducer to the sublimities of Eu- 
rope. During the war he was invariably 
for the South, and insisted on your con- 
ceding that Ae was a far better judge of 
the right and wrong of the matter than 
you yourself could be. 

It is sufficient to say to the readers 
of Lord Lytton’s earlier novels that the 
gambling, swearing, rakish Englishman 
abroad, whom he so often and brilliantly 
depicted, still lives on the Continent, and 
pursues his victims with his snake-smile, 
lives on crime, and is an abomination to 
the more decent classes of his country- 
men. Another character often met with 
is the sleek, lisping, worldly Church-of- 
England clergyman, who has left a curate 
to discharge his priestly functions at 
home, while he mildly and piously flirts 
with fashionable dames abroad, is seen 
sneaking into the fast dancing-halls at 
Paris, ventures his five-franc piece slyly 
at Baden, and smokes three strong cigars 
with his port after table-d’héte. Then 
there is the irrepressible, roaring, irasci- 
ble, gaudy English man of battles, who 
recounts the feats of his career on the 
steamboats and in the ball-rooms, who is 
always itching to pick a quarrel with 
somebody, and so bullies right and left, 
only too anxious to be unbearable. 

These are but etchings of a few of the 
more notable characters in which the 
Englishman abroad appears to the tour- 
ist eye: others there are, enough to jus- 
tify a good-sized book with the title at 
the head of this article, but space here is 
limited. That, however, this paper may 
not seem hopelessly ill-natured, let me 
add that in the multitude of offensive 
traveling English, you will find here and 
there more than one agreeable, well-bred, 
kind-hearted, quiet and genial man and 
woman—people whom, when discovered, 
you may enjoy keenly and win as fast 
friends, and in whose society you may 
pass delightful hours, wandering among 
the grand old monuments of the past, 
breathing the dry air of the high moun- 
tains and reveling in the bounties which 
Nature spreads before you. 

GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
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ES, we call ourselves the owners of 

one piece of landed estate, in spite 

of the contradictory facts that we pay 

no taxes thereon and that our neighbor 
considers it his cranberry meadow. 

He confides to our sympathizing ears 
that it is not at all profitable, looked at 
as an investment—« that, to tell the truth, 
he is out of pocket every summer with 
that pesky mash.” As he firmly believes 
it is his, how can we make answer that it 
is loyal to its true owners ?—that while 
to him it shows quicksands and mud- 
holes, rheumatisms and agues, to us it 
unfolds beauty indescribable and treas- 
ure untold? This possession is known 


to the school-boys of our vicinity as 
«Sour Meadow,” and they firmly believe 
it to be uncrossable by mortal feet. 
With awe they tell you how, many a 
year ago, a man and boy sank in its un- 
fathomable depths, and, though ardently 


desirous of exploring its mysterious dan- 
gers, they only peep longingly through 
the tall hemlocks skirting it. Our neigh- 
bor who thinks he owns it shares the 
opinion of the boys. Carefully he seats 
himself in his venerable vehicle, draws 
closely the reins over his aged horse, and 
drives slowly through circuitous wood- 
paths. Reaching the head of the marsh, 
he alights, creeps through the encircling 
trees, and picks his way gingerly about 
on bits of board laid down for that 
purpose. 

As we fervently hope it may remain 
an unknown region to all future genera- 
tions of school-boys and would-be cran- 
berry-raisers, we proclaim not here the 
arts which enable us to tread its en- 
chanted surface, disclose not the leafy 
gateways it ever opens to us; only spread 
for our friends the magic carpet of old, 
and drop down with them upon our 
territory. 

Shut in on every side by hemlocks, 
birches and pines, which here and there 
run down and lose themselves in alder, 
clethra and wild roses, it is as quiet and 





solitary, though not a mile from a'noisy 
manufacturing village, as when the fleet- 
footed Indian groped among its sedges 
for certain rare plants renowned even 
then for their healing properties. 

Under the shade of these encircling 
shrubs, the ground in late May and early 
June, when best we love our estate, is 
thickly covered with the vines, flowers 
and berries of the Mitchella repens. 
This plant, abundant all over New Eng- 
land, and variously known as pigeon and 
partridge berry, stone and fox plum, has 
here absolutely entered in and taken 
possession. In the height of its flower- 
ing-period its white petals look like 
snow-flakes ; and the first time I ever 
saw it here, so much larger and finer 
did it look, that I questioned for half a 
minute if it were not some new and 
nobler species. 

The Mitchella is not only charming 
in its home, but is invaluable for the de- 
coration of rooms. It will live in water 
for many days, and taken up in autumn 
will grow all winter in a moderately cool 
and not too sunny parlor. Under glass 
its berries attain a much larger size than 
one commonly finds them in the woods. 
No room but may be made cheerful, 
even beautiful, with this easily-obtained, 
obliging little vine. Upon one of the 
days of early June the surface of the 
bog is of that green never seen but in 
swamps, and so peculiarly vivid is the 
tint that light clouds sailing in the in- 
finite blue of the sky are mirrored upon 
it as on placid water. As these delicious 
shadows tarry a second at your feet, you 
look up into the sky, which to-day you 
see to be not blue color merely, but blue 
fire, spiritual in its tenderness, divine 
in its intensity. 

As you look you seem to be seeing 
through it—seem to imagine or trace 
filmy spots of deceiving light and shade, 
with faint-veiled vestiges of dark vapor. 
Gazing thus, the gentle south wind, as 
it lifts the hair from your forehead, brings 
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to your consciousness so delightful and 
at the same time unique a perfume that 
you forget sky and cloud in speculating 
what it is and whence it comes. Ah! 
you have it: those faint pink pogonias 
at your feet are the transparent vases 
holding an odor which would be precious 
as diamonds if we clumsy humans had 
the skill to imprison it. 

I puzzled myself a long time last sum- 
mer trying to decide what this odor 
was like. The question pursued, even 
haunted me, as a face will wherein you 
see a vague likeness, until, waking from 
sleep one night, it flashed upon me. It 
resembled nothing so much as that which 
comes from the blossoms of the wild 
grape. Since then I have discovered 
Nature to be very fond of it, finding the 
same deliciousness in one or two others 
of her favorites. So abundant are these 
rare and lovely flowers here that one 
might take away almost any number 
without the sky and clouds missing any. 
They belong to the orchis family, though 
not to the royal branch. To me they 
are far more beautiful than their first 
cousins the calopogons, which likewise 
dwell here, and, in spite of the many 
taken away each year, do multiply amaz- 
ingly. They are much deeper in color 
than the pogonias—almost crimson lake, 
in fact — while the latter are only the 
ghost of pink. 

The pogonias are a solitary people, 
but the calopogons love company, all the 
children ranging themselves on the same 
stalk with the paterfamilias. They are 
of greater height likewise, and the butter- 
flies distinguish them by their attention, 
but the honey-bees are always constant 
to their old friends the pogonias. A few 
late-lingering arethusas, with somewhat 
of the pogonia’s fragrance, and much of 
the calopogon’s intensity of color, lift 
their royal heads with dignity. A few 
days earlier they had everything their 
own way, dividing their honors only with 
the quaint menyanthes, or buck-bean. 
A stranger coming then to the bog would 
have seen but two colors—the red of the 
arethusa and the white of the buck-bean. 
Lovers and seekers of flowers tell me 
it is rare to find them growing together 





in such profusion. Rare the proximity 
may be, but once beheld, it takes its 
place among memories like the first sight 
of pink azalias or the first finding of blue 
gentians. 

Not captivating like the pogonias, or 
dazzling like the calopogons, but appeal- 
ing strangely to one’s sensibilities, is the 
weak, wan marsh harebell. It never 
stands erect, but rests itself on the top 
of the coarse vegetation of the bog, and 
opens its pale cup to the sunlight. It is 
a phantom-like blossom, weird and un- 
certain in its utterances, and to me 
seems not unfit to twine about the figures 
of the angels in “« The Final Harvest.” 

But this flower-month is likewise a 
bird-month. Hardly a step but we start 
some distressed mother from the shelter 
where she has hidden all the hopes of 
her brief life. Ah, Madame Maryland 
Yellow Throat, what a giddy, silly mam- 
ma you are! If you had kept quiet, we 
should never have discovered this lovely 
little home, resting so daintily on a tuft 
of coarse grass. Made of dull, neutral- 
tinted substances, the pale bell-flower 
twisted around it, and under the shadow 
of a waving Woodwardia, you must have 
thought we had senses as keen as your 
own to have seen the four eggs so be- 
witching to touch, all warm as they are 
from your graceful body. In simple 
kindness we turn away our faces, and 
with a low sound of satisfaction she 
covers them again. 

A child found a most rare nest here 
one day—that of a marsh-hawk. Rest- 
ing flat on the ground, as large over as 
a bushel basket, ugly and most uncom- 
fortable-looking, it was yet a prize, as 
the nests of that bird are seldom seen, 
they building in the most solitary places. 
Possibly that hawk had lodged there for 
many years, but we have no hope of 
ever seeing his home again, for we read 
that having once discovered the pres- 
ence of man near its haunt, this bird 
never uses it more. 

Robins and sparrows, blue-birds and 
finches, are continually in sight, but it is 
not easy to catch even a glimpse of the 
thrush, whose wondrous song thrills us 
with ever-increasing power. While we 
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never confuse the song of the two 
thrushes here found, so seldom do we 
see the birds themselves that we are not 
sure we know them apart. Whole morn- 
ings have frequently passed without even 
one glimpse of the shy singers.- These 
thrush-songs have more serenity in them 
than other bird-songs. Just at twilight, 
or on a dull, cloudy day, they are so un- 
interrupted and beautiful that one’s very 
soul is pained at inability to understand 
them. Everywhere the low shrubs are 
jagged and torn, showing you where at 
night the woodcock get their supper, for 
they never feed by day. And, unlike 
the flowers, the birds desert not.this en- 
chanted region when the summer is over. 
Striding to the marsh upon snow-shoes 
in a bright winter’s day, one is surprised 
to find how many birds are here sojourn- 
ing who are popularly supposed to be 
coquetting in tropical forests. 


e. 








HARNEYHOW'S HUMMOCK. [June, 


Robins, partridges and woodpeckers, 
as well as many others whose names I 
never knew, come out to greet the 
familiar guest, fat and comfortable, and 
flying from bush to bush, eating a berry 
now and then, as if to show how they live. 
But between the June days and those 
of winter, what beauty of flower and leaf 
is ours! Wild roses and Mitchella give 
place to clethra and earth-nuts, pogo- 
nias and calopogons—to utricularias and 
orchids, they in turn to ladies’-tresses, 
gurardias and blue gentians. From the 
glow of midsummer suns, from the silence 
of October shadows, from the hush of 
twilight and the calm of moonlight, what 
quiet and contentment have come to us! 
It was easy to do our day’s work in the 
noisy, crowded village when we carried 
ever about with us greenness and beauty, 
songs and solitude. 
ANNIE S. Downs. 








A WIDE, low landscape of fens and 
marshes, with a blue-green belt of 
evergreen forest closing it in, and a sul- 
len, wintry sea stretching to the horizon. 
A heavy, low-hung sky, a waning after- 
noon, and that clinging melancholy in 
the air peculiar to an autumn day beside 
the sea. 

Such were the conditions under which 
Miles Trecothick returned to his home 
after five years of absence and almost 
silence. The last few miles of his jour- 
ney he had performed on foot, partly for 
the sake of viewing the familiar scenes 
more nearly, partly from a shrinking de- 
sire to defer the moment of arriving at 
the home he had traversed thousands of 
miles to reach. But, slowly as he walked, 
his course was steadily onward, and now 
he had reached a point where only a 
tongue of woodland straying down to the 
sea shut off his father’s house. At the 
end of the belt of woodland the coast 
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made out suddenly in a marshy neck of 
land, terminating in a low mound—or, in 
New England sea-shore phrase, a hum- 
mock—covered with coarse grass, and 
bearing upon its crest one solitary gnarl- 
ed and dwarfed cedar tree. 

This hummock with its tree bore ill 
repute among the frequenters of the 
coast, for it had been the haunt for years 
of a poor crazed girl, Hannah Howe by 
name, whose betrayer had sailed away 
with never a farewell, leaving her to 
watch from this her chosen outlook for 
his returning sails, until hope and reason 
gave way together, and after a while life 
itself, for her poor body was found one 
dismal morning swinging from a branch 
of the old cedar tree. The place had 
already gained the name of Hannah 
Howe’s Hummock, and this title, as 
years went by, became changed to Har- 
neyhow’s Hummock ; and at last not one 
in a score of those who used it had ever 
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heard its derivation, or could have ex- 
plained the vague association of ill-luck 
with the locality, which yet none’ could 
deny. 

«It is haunted,” said one. «The cur- 
rents round there are mighty baffling,” 
quoth another. « The wind always catches 
you ahead off that p’int,” suggested the 
third ; and with no better reasons than 
these all agreed that the neighborhood 
of the hummock was “ mighty unlucky,” 
and best avoided. 

Revolving this remembered super- 
stition in his mind, and smiling a little 
at the memory, Miles Trecothick stood 
wearily leaning against a dead sycamore 
beside the road, his eyes fixed upon the 
hummock, something more than a quarter 
of a mile away across the treacherous 
marsh. 

“Poor Hannah! I wonder if her 
ghost still walks there stormy nights, as 
old Peter used to tell?” murmured he; 
and then with a slight start he stood up- 
right and fixed his eyes yet more ear- 
nestly upon the distant mound. His 
steady gaze had caught the flutter of a 
woman’s dress just crossing the crest of 
the hummock. 

«‘ Who can it be at this hour, the tide 
rising and night shutting in? Who but 
Hannah herself?” said he again, half 
jesting with his own anxiety, and yet 
casting a foreboding glance at sea and 
sky, while all his old coast-lore came 
surging back. 

“We are getting high-course tides 
now,” muttered he, hastily consulting a 
little nautical almanac ir his pocket-book ; 
“and many’s the time I’ve seen them 
wash clean over Harneyhow’s Hummock 
—just after an easterly storm too. I 
must see to it.” 

And leaving the road, Miles Trecothick 
struck diagonally across the marsh to- 
ward the isthmus connecting the hum- 
mock with the main land. The distance 
was not great, something more than a 
quarter of a mile perhaps, but he had 
not passed it half-way when the different 
feel of the ground beneath his foot, a 
pungent smell upon the evening air, and 
a distant boom of surf breaking upon the 
outer reef, told him that the tide had 
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turned, and his errand became a pressing 
one. 

« Half an hour before the neck is cov- 
ered, and: it need not take ten minutes,” 
thought he, springing from the last tus- 
sock of marsh-grass upon the compara- 
tively solid isthmus. But then he hes- 
itated, half doubtful, after all, about in- 
truding upon a solitude so obviously de- 
sired, and fearing to seem officious. 

A bright gleam of water beneath the 
grass at his feet, the low hiss of the 
rising wave divided by the swordlike 
edges of the reeds, determined him. 

«Life or death !” said he,aloud; and 
with swift, noiseless footsteps he crossed 
the sand and came upon her he sought 
—a woman seated close to the edge of 
the water, her hands clasped tightly about 
her knees, her head bent slightly forward, 
and her eyes intently fixed upon the hor- 
izon: a woman neither very young nor 
very beautiful, except for the lustrous 
brown eyes and sensitive mouth that 
gave charm to a face otherwise too thin 
and colorless for beauty; and yet a 
woman at whom few men would fail to 
look twice—the second time with the 
yearning desire to protect or serve her 
that some women excite in a true man’s 
heart. 

Miles Trecothick did not pause to see 
all this, and yet he felt it, for his voice 
as he addressed her was, if hurried, very 
kind and entreating. 

«You are in danger here,” said he. 
«‘ Let me lead you to a place of safety.” 

The lustrous brown eyes came wearily 
back from the horizon and fastened upon 
his face. 

«“ Thank you! I am in no danger and 
need no assistance,” said the woman, 
coldly. 

« But the tide is rising, and runs high 
to-night. This hummock will be all 
awash in a few hours, and the neck will 
be covered in less than one. You really 
cannot stay here,” urged Trecothick, a 
little impatiently. 

The woman regarded him attentively. 

« You are a stranger in these parts ?” 
said she, interrogatively. 

“ What then? I can see your danger,” 
he answered. 
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“How do you know so much of the 
course our tides take ?” 

«I have spent a great part of my life 
upon the sea. I know the signs of dan- 
ger in one place as well as another. 
Come, you must really leave this spot.” 

“Thank you!” replied the woman, 
resuming her old attitude and old far- 
seeing look. «I do not need your help, 
and had rather be alone. I am waiting 
for a friend, if you must know.” 

Trecothick started, coloring like a 
girl.. 

«“ Excuse me,” said he, hastily. «I 
did not know—I had no idea of intrud- 
ing. Your friend will come in a boat, I 
presume ?” 

“T shall be quite safe with him—and 
happy,” replied the woman, softly and 
without looking round. 

“Then I will leave you; and yet— 
suppose he does not come? He may be 
detained or mistake the hour. I cannot 
bear to go away and leave you to such 
possible danger. I will remain if you 
will allow me, and when your friend ar- 
rives he can set me ashore close by here. 
If he does not come, I may help you to 
escape.” 

So saying, he seated himself at some 
little distance, and turned his back, as 
if to avoid any semblance of espionage. 
For some moments the silence remained 
unbroken except by the rustle of the 
rising wave among the grass, or its 
wash upon the sandy shore, the scream 
of a loon far overhead, and the clash of 
the dry cedar branches moved by the 
evening breeze. Then she spoke in a 
hard, angry voice, and turning full upon 
him: 

“This is too much! I wish to be 
here alone. I have the right, for this 
land is my own, and I warn you off it. 
Your motives may be good, but they are 
mistaken. You intrude and are unwel- 
come. Now, will you go?” 

«“ Two questions first: What is your 
name ?” said Trecothick, rising and ap- 
proaching her eagerly. 

«“ Salome—” She hesitated as if about 
to add another name, and then repeated, 
in a different tone, «Salome. .What is 
your other question ?” 
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“You are Salome Trecothick then,” 
said Miles, quietly. “And my other 
question—it is this: Is the friend for 
whom you wait called Death ?” 

She hid her face in her hands and 
shuddered violently, murmuring, , half 
unconsciously, the while, , 

«TI am so miserable !” 

«And why, Salome?” asked Miles, 
seating himself beside her and softly 
touching her hair. 

At the kindly touch and tone her 
mood gave way, changing in an instant 
from one of deadly repression to that of 
wild excitement. 

“Why? why?” echoed she. “Ask 
rather why I have lived so long, or why 
I lived at all. I do not know who you 
are, or why you come here, or how you 
know my name; but since you have 
made yourself judge and arbiter in my 
affairs, and persist in standing between 
me and the only hope I have left, I will 
tell you why I am so miserable, and 
why, God hearing me, I will never see 
to-morrow’s sun. 

«“ Three years ago I was as happy, as 
free from care and as hopeful of the fu- 
ture as any young and innocent girl need 
ask to be. I lived at the South, and 
when he came with the Northern sol- 
diers, and I was told to hate him, I 
loved him instead — loved him better 
than father or mother or native land, for 
I left them all at his bidding, and fol- 
lowed him. My father cursed me—” 

She paused, and straining back the 
hair from her temples with both hands, 
looked out into the gathering night; then 
went on in a low, horror-stricken voice : 

«He cursed me, and the curse has 
fallen, black and heavy and scathing, as 
he said it should. 

«I married my lover, and followed 
him home. For a little while I was 
happy—so happy !—and then it began to 
come upon me. Very, very dimly at 
first, so that I could deny it to myself 
for a long while, and for another long 
while could fight against the evidence of 
my own senses ; but at last it stood out 
boldly and unblushingly, staring me in 
the face and withering up the poor re- 
mains of what I had called happiness.” 
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« And this cruel truth—what was it ?” 
asked Miles Trecothick, soothingly. 

«He, my husband, loved another wo- 
man, and she loved him, and their love 
was older than my marriage ; and that 
had been buta substitute and a pretence. 
That is it— that is the cruel truth for 
which you ask. And I— O my God, 
my God! you wé// not bid me live on, 
for now it is more than I can bear.” 

Dead silence for a moment, and then 
he asked, in a strange, breathless voice, 

«This woman—who was she ?” 

“The wife of another man—the wife of 
his Own brother, absent in foreign lands, 
and trusting her to the guardianship of 
his father and his brother. So long as 
the father lived, and she remained under 
his roof, I could blind my eyes a little to 
the truth ; but when the old man died, 
and Richard said she must come to live 
with us, oh then I must have been blind 
indeed had I failed to see.” 

She paused, but Miles Trecothick sat 
motionless and silent, his face buried in 
his hands. Unheeding him, Salome 
went on: 


«“ Why did he not tell me at the first 


that he had no heart to give? Why 
did he not warn me that he only wished 
my love as a screen between him and 
her? Why did he take me from all who 
loved and cherished me, to bring me to 
this ?” 

She paused, and the low clash of the 
dead branches, the sobbing of the waves 
among the reeds, alone replied. 

“ Did I not love him?” she went on 
presently. «Did I not obey his lightest 
wish, and try to be all that he would 
have me, before he needed to speak ? 
She is beautiful, and graceful, and win- 
ning, and I am none of these; but oh I 
loved him, I loved him so! Some day 
he will know it—some day he will miss 
the worship I laid at his feet. She can- 
not love him—she cannot love any man 
as I loved him.” 

« She has a husband, you say? Why 
do you speak of her loving yours?” 
asked a harsh and stifled voice at her 
side. Salome laughed bitterly : 

“Her husband! Little enough she 
thinks of him while his brother loves 
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her so well. But now will you go? I 
have told you my need, and if you are a 
man you have ere now confessed in your 
own heart that I am right. Go, and 
leave me to wait for—my friend.” 

She turned from him and resumed the 
attitude in which he had first seen her, 
but with an added expression of dogged 
determination that spoke her will more 
plainly than words. Trecothick looked 
at her for some moments in silence, 
while the shadow of a despair not hers 
darkened upon his face. Then he rose, 
and said: 

“Yes, Salome, I will leave you in 
God’s hands. Your sorrow is wellnigh 
past human help—quite past mine. Rest 
you here, poor broken heart, and wait 
for the friend you came hither to meet.” 

She half turned as if in surprise at 
this acquiescence with her wish, but be- 
fore she met his eye resumed her old 
position, muttering, with a woman’s ex- 
quisite inconsistency, 

«All the world deserts me—why should 
not he? But I can die alone.” 

- Trecothick, who had already moved 
some steps away, heard the murmur, but 
not the words, and returned, 

“Do you really wish me to go, and 
will you not come with me?” asked he, 
gently. 

Salome only shook her head. 

“ Then promise me that you will give 
yourself time to think once more before ' 
it is too late. Promise me that you will’ 
not hasten your death by a single move- 
ment. Here, let me place you beneath 
this tree, and promise that you will not’ 
stir to meet the waves.” 

He half lifted, half led her to the tree, 
and seated her beneath it. She strained 
her eyes to read his face through the 
gloom of the early night, but it was in- 
scrutable. 

«“ Promise, or I will not leave you,” 
said he. 

« Perhaps the waves will not rise so 
high. You may be deceiving me,” re- 
plied she, doubtfully. 

« They will overflow the hummock to- 
night. Before ten o’clock they will roll 
over the spot where you sit. Will you 
promise ?” 
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“I promise,” said. Salome, faintly ; 
and so he. left her. 

The waves already flowed a foot deep 
across. the neck, but Miles Trecothick 
forded them almost without knowing it, 
passed through the belt of woodland, 
gained the firm ground above the marsh, 
and held his course onward through the 
darkness and the treacherous footing 
with the unconscious assurance of one 
to whom his road is so well known that 
he may safely abstract his mind from all 
thought of it. The walk of half a mile 
brought him to a low wall enclosing two 
houses—the one old and dilapidated, the 
other substantial and evidently inhabited, 
for the ruddy glare of a fire streamed 
through two of the windows, and fitfully 
lighted the white crests of the waves 
breaking upon a little pier not one hun- 
dred yards from the door. 

Trecothick turned first to the old 
house ; then, noting its desolate appear- 
ance, paused gloomily. 

« She said that he was dead,” muttered 
he. “And my mother—if I could put 
my head in my mother’s lap to-night—”. 

A gesture of passionate grief finished 
the sentence, and then the man’s face 
grew more than ever hard and stern. 
Stepping lightly, he approached one of 
the windows and looked in. 

A pretty picture met his eyes. Upon 
a low stool beside the open fire sat a 
child, a woman, a girl—one knew not 
where to place her, for she was the three 
in one—a little lovely creature with glit- 
tering golden curls, soft gray eyes, a 
complexion of cream and roses, and a 
dimpling, merry mouth made for kisses. 
She was playing with a kitten, and every 
lithe and. graceful motion showed in 
new beauty a figure too fully rounded 
for girlhood, too supple and fresh for 
matronhood. 

She was not.alone. A man, whose 
high and somewhat stern features, 
swarthy complexion and lofty stature 
offered as remarkable a contrast to those 
of this beautiful woman as they did a 
likeness to those of Miles Trecothick, 
stood leaning against the mantel-shelf 
and looking moodily down upon the 
playmates. 
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Suddenly the girl looked up, and, 
lightly laughing, said, 

“ Why, Richard, what is the matter ? 
You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

«And so I have,” said the man, 
gloomily. 

“What do you mean? Don’t speak 
so, dear ;” and rising, she came to lay 
her hand upon his arm, but he, turning 
abruptly, shook it off. 

«“ Beulah, Beulah, do you know what 
you are doing with your pretty face and 
your bewitching ways? Do you know 
where you are leading me, and following 
yourself ?” 

“No! Don’t talk like that, Richard! 
Why, what’s the matter? Why won’t 
you be nice ?” 

She spoke in the grieved and indig- 
nant tone of a child whose playmate has 
suddenly turned unreasonably sulky and 
spoiled her play ; and so her companion 
felt it, for, suddenly catching both her 
hands, he stood looking down into her 
lovely face with a half-pitying, half-con- 
temptuous and yet wholly-infatuated 
gaze, while he slowly said, 

«And it is for you—you pretty piece 
of pink and white and blue and gold— 
that I have broken Salome’s heart, and 
trampled my own honor in the mire, and 
disobeyed my father’s dying command, 
and ruined my whole life! And yet I 
love you as I never loved a better 
woman.” 

“Qh, Richard! I do think you are too 
bad to talk to me in this way. You 
must be tired, or have a headache, or 
something. Sit down and I will bathe 
your forehead: I can’t reach it when 
you stand up, I am such a little thing.” 

Still he held her and stared down into 
her face : 

“ Beulah, have you a soul ?” 

“Why, of course I have! 
everybody ?” 

«And what will become of it when 
youdie! Poorlittleatom! it should not 
be very severely punished. Perhaps it 
will be turned into a butterfly, to be for 
ever chased by spectre boys. Give me 
a kiss, Beulah.” 

She raised her face to his without a 
moment of shyness or hesitation, but be- 


Hasn’t 
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fore he touched it the door was thrown 
open and Miles Trecothick stood in the 
room. Both turned to look at him — at 
first with surprise, then recognition ; and 
then Beulah sank upon a low chair, the 
warmth and color fading out of her pretty 
face as if she had been frozen, while 
Richard Trecothick, sullenly folding his 
arms, stared defiance in his brother’s 
face and waited for his first words. 
They came: 

« Richard, where is your wife Salome ?” 

Startled at a question so different from 
what he had expected, Salome’s husband 
looked about him in bewilderment, then 
stammered, 

«“She— I don’t know. 
somewhere about the house.” 

«“ When did you see her last ?” stern- 
ly pursued his brother. 

«I don’t remember— Yes, she came 
into the room this afternoon—” 

He paused, catching a warning ges- 
ture from Beulah. But Miles had caught 
it too. 

« Surprising some fresh proof of her 
husband’s unfaithfulness, you would add,” 
said he, coldly. 


I suppose 


«Iam not unfaithful to my wife,” re- 
torted Richard, proudly. 


“Oh! Then what did Salome see 
when she came into the room this after- 
noon? Come, I believe you will con- 
fess you owe me some reparation, and 
all I ask at present is a truthful answer. 
What did Salome see ?” 

«© She saw my arm around your wife’s 
waist and her head upon my shoulder,” 
replied Richard, desperately. 

« And you are not an unfaithful hus- 
band!” repeated Miles in slow scorn, 
and fixing a withering look upon his 
brother’s downcast face. 

“She thought it meant something 
more, but it did not. I never went be- 
yond some such caress,” said Richard, 
humbly. 

For a moment Miles did not reply, 
but Richard, glancing up and meeting his 
eyes, hastily turned his own away, feeling 
that no words could cover him with half 
the humiliation of that look. At last 
the elder brother spoke, calmly, almost 
gently : 
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“Richard, you are my mother’s son, 
and she loved you. I am glad that she 
is dead before this day. Your wife Sa- 
lome is sitting, alone in the night and 
the storm, beneath the cedar tree on 
Harneyhow’s Hummock. By ten o’clock 
the waves will flow over the spot where 
now she sits. She went there to die, 
because you, although not an unfaithful 
husband, have made her life so insupport- 
able that she has not strength to endure 
it longer. Stop! Where are you going ?” 

“To Salome—to save her!” gasped 
Richard, trying to escape from the grasp 
his brother had laid upon his arm. 

“ To save her ?” coldly repeated Miles. 
«Save her from what and for what? To 
come back to this life of agony and 
martyrdom io which you have subjected 
her? To come back here, and die by 
inches instead of at one blow? No, you 
shall not do it.” 

«You have no right—you shall not 
dictate. She is my wife, and loves me 
fondly,” panted Richard. 

« And you have repaid her love—how ? 
Do you believe that when her innocent 
soul appears before God the stain of her 
death will be found upon it? No, man! 
It is of you—of you, and of that poor 
trembling creature there—that this blood 
will be demanded. Are you ready to 
answer for it ?” 

“And yours too, if you do not let me 
go!” shouted Richard, dashing aside his 
brother’s arm. «Oh, Salome, Salome ! 
I did not think I had driven you to this! 
My poor patient, loving wife !” 

«Go then, and God deal with you as 
you with her!” said Miles, solemnly; 
but before the words were said, the 
younger man had plunged into the dark- 
ness and the storm, answering only with 
his wailing cry, 

«Oh, Salome, Salome!” 

Miles closed the door -tehind him, and 
slowly returning to the centre of the 
room, stood looking intently at Beulah, 
who, hiding her face in her hands, began 
to sob violently, her instinct, like that 
of most weak things, leading her to set 
up her defence before she was attacked. 
Her husband watched her for a few mo- 
ments, opened his lips, closed them 
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again, and began to slowly pace the 
length of the room, his eyes wandering 
with unconscious recognition over the 
homely appurtenances—the dresser of 
glittering tin and burnished delf, the tall 
eight-day clock, the strings of scarlet 
peppers and the bundles of herbs hang- 
ing from the rafters ; the black mahogany 
secretary with its glittering brasses, in 
whose awful depths his father had always 
kept his “important papers,” a sight 
of which had been one of his boyish am- 
bitions ; the picture of «Christ Healing 
the Sick;” and the portraits of his 
parents, painted in stiff Holbein style 
by some itinerant artist. Homely and 
commonplace enough all these, but they 
were the Lares of his childhood’s home, 
and woke in the man’s heart a sick 
yearning for that quiet time before the 
trouble came—for his mother’s love, his 
father’s stern, kind care, the sympathy 
and companionship of his only brother. 
« Gone, gone ! one and all !” muttered 
he, striding to the window, and pressing 
his forehead to the glass in vain attempt 
to distinguish even the outline of the old 
house where he nad been born and bred. 


A timid touch upon his arm drew him 


back to the present. He turned to meet 
Beulah’s lovely, tear-drenched face. 

« Why don’t you speak to me, Miles ?” 
faltered s‘ie. 

Miles stared at her a moment in as- 
tonishment: then, laughing mockingly, 
he took her by the shoulder and turned 
her face to the firelight. 

«“ Why, yes,” said he, “to be sure! I 
was just saying that of the hope, and 
faith, and comfort I had counted upon 
finding here, not one shred remained of 
all I left as I thought so safely; but I 
was mistaken—was I not ?—for you re- 
main, my dear. I have still a noble, 
trustworthy, loving wife, and what more 
need a man ask, though the world fail 
him on every side? How strangely I 
was forgetting my blessings !” 

She looked up into his face with the 
innocent wonder of a child too single- 
hearted to understand sarcasm. 

« Why, yes, Miles, I am left, and I 
hope we shall be very happy, now that 
you have come home.” 
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He stared at her a moment, then threw 
her off in scorn. 

“You left! Why, Beulah, do you 
think me a fool, or are you one yourself? 
Left! If you had died pure and inno- 
cent, your memory and your grave would 
have been left to me, but now I ‘have 
nothing, nothing, nothing! O woman!. 
it was a cruel thing to do—to deceive 
such love and faith as mine, to poison the 
one well of hope where I had thought to 
slake my dying thirst! There! let me 
go! It is quite useless! I do not wish 
to be harsh with you ; and all the words 
we both could say in a twelvemonth 
would be of no more avail than this wind 
sweeping over our heads. Leave me, or 
I will leave you and wait without for Rich- 
ard’s return. After that, we will settle 
your future life. Let me go, Beulah.” 

But she would not. Her arms about 
his neck, her quivering, sobbing body 
clinging to his as a drowning man clings 
to the spar that saves him from the 
depths, her exquisite face upturned in 
all its tearful and appealing beauty, she 
held him the captive of a weakness he 
would not put out his strength to com- 
bat, while she cried— 

«“ No, no, Miles! You shall not leave 
me that way. Oh what dreadful words 
you say, and how terrible you look! 
You almost kill me with your anger, but 
I will not let you go. If I had died! 
Do you wish I were dead? Miles, 
think! It is your little Beulah! You 
used to say my name was meant for 
Beauty—don’t you know? And how 
you used to hold me on your knee, and 
carry me about in your great strong arms 
as if I were a baby! We were so hap- 
pythen! Think of it—remember! And 
I used to hold your head in my lap and 
sing you to sleep—” 

«So Delilah held Samson till she be- 
trayed him,” sternly commented Tre- 
cothick. 

«I know, but that wasn’t me. Oh, 
Miles! you know I never dreamed of 
betraying you: I loved you too well, 
dear Miles ; and I love you now just as 
much—” 

“Oh shame! 
of womanhood !” 


Be silent, for the sake 
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«No, but I won’t be silent, nor shall 
you unclasp my arms. You cannot 
without hurting my poor hands, and you 
would never do that, Miles! Do you 
remember the time I vexed you about 
some trifle, and you took me roughly by 
the wrist, and next day there were the 
marks.of all your fingers; and when I 
showed them you, you cried—yes, real 
tears came in your eyes and rolled down 
your beard—and you swore that so long 
as we lived you never would harm me 
so again? Do you remember all that, 
dear Miles ?” 

His face was changing. A keener 
agony than the despair that had held 
him gleamed in his eyes and wrung his 
white lips. She saw it with her soft 
baby eyes and went on: 

«And you kept your word, darling. 
You were so patient, and so brave, and 
so noble after that day, although I know 
I often vexed you. I was such a fool- 
ish, careless girl, and everything so 
bright and gay about me, that I used to 
forget sometimes to behave as a married 
woman should. You used to say your- 
self, Miles, when your father would find 
fault with me, ‘She is buta child: let her 
have her play-time out.’ You are not 
so indulgent now, Miles.” 

“This is no play that I caught you 
at, Beulah—no play, but deadly earnest,” 
said Trecothick, in a low voice. She 
made another advance, storming the 
breach she had effected. 

«Earnest! Yes, you may say so, 
Miles. My life has been but too dreary 
and earnest since those days. Five long 
years that I have been left all to myself, 
with no one to guide me, no one to pro- 
tect, or care for, or advise me — no 
one to replace the love and care I have 
always known since I was born until 
you left me so cruelly: yes, cruelly, 
Miles, for you know how I begged to be 
taken with you; and then all this could 
never have happened.” 

“I could not have taken you, Beu- 
lah: you knew it as well as 1; and as 
for going myself, it was a necessity, not 
a choice. I had to go to provide a fu- 
ture subsistence for you and the chil- 
dren I used to dream of some day seeing 
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about me; and now that I have assured 
my fortune and provided a home for you, 
more luxurious than ever you dreamed 
of seeing, and come back to claim you, 
what do I find? Oh, Beulah! Beulah ! 
if 1 had but died first !” 

« And why, Miles? Why do you wish 
you had died instead of coming home to 
make me happy, and to be once more to 
me all that.a husband should be? Why 
shall we not go to this new home ?” 

«Why? Because you are a faithless 
wife and a worthless woman, and ought © 
to be hiding your head in silent shame, 
instead of vrazening it in this way,” burst 
out Trecothick, fiercely; and Beulah, 
dropping her arms from about his neck, 
ran to throw herself upon the floor in a 
corner of the room, crying wildly, 

«“ There! there! now go! That is 
enough, and more than enough! You 
wished I was dead, and you shall have 
your wish right soon! If those words 
do not kill me quick enough, I will help 
them with my own hand. You shall be 
rid of me, for that is what you want, I 
plainly see! But it was not like you, 
Miles, to strike such a coward blow !— 
you who used to be so brave and truth- 
ful. Go now, I will not hinder you ; or 
shall I creep away to hide my head in 
silent shame, as you say? Oh, Miles, 
Miles !” 

He stood looking at her for a moment 
in blank dismay and astonishment: then 
he went and raised her in his arms as he 
would a child, set her upon a chair, and 
knelt to bring his face upon a level with 
her own, she neither resisting nor sub- 
mitting, only sobbing wildly and de- 
spairingly. . 

“ Beulah !” 


And could this broken | 
and trembling voice be the same as that, 
so cold and clear and stern, which had 


bid her leave him in silence? « Beulah, 
listen to me, and answer plainly and 
truthfully, for your life and mine hang 
upon this moment. Do you hear me?” 
« Y-e-s, but it is—no matter now.” 
“It is the greatest matter now, for it 
is possible— Oh, Beulah, if you can 
prove to me that I have wronged you! 
Beulah, tell me, God hearing you, what 
are your true relations with my brother 
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‘Richard? Remember, I say God hear- 
ing you.” 

« He—he kissed me sometimes ;” and 
Beulah shot a timid, imploring glance 
into her husband’s eyes—a glance that 
even in that moment reminded him of 
the look upon her face when she -had 
tampered with and spoiled his watch, 
years before. 

«Go on!” said he, but the sternness 
now rang false, and Beulah’s quick ear 
caught the change. 

«And he said—he said my eyes were 
pretty, and that—my hands were little 
and white; and once he carried me up 
Stairs, just for fun.” 

« Beulah, this is not what I mean, and 
you know it. Look me in the eyes, full 
and square—so! Now tell me, if you 
can, that nothing worse than levity and 
a selfish trifling with another’s rights— 
nothing deeper than vanity and a lack of 
self-respect—rests upon your conscience. 
A true wife you have not been, but are 
you a guiltless one as the world judges ?” 

« Light, and vain, and wanting in self- 
respect, and selfish! You call me all 
these, and then ask if I am anything 
worse !” pouted Beulah. “If you think 
so badly of me, why don’t you go away 
and leave me ?” 

“Child, you are trifling with a ques- 
tion little less solemn than life and death. 
Answer me, and truthfully, or I will in- 
deed leave you, this moment and for 
ever.” 

The voice was calm now, and no 
longer stern, but with an inflexible ring 
to it that Beulah remembered well as the 
barrier beyond which not all her witch- 
eries had ever penetrated. She let her 
hands drop upon his shoulders and fixed 
her beautiful eyes unflinchingly on his: 

« Answer you what, Miles? Do you 
really mean to ask if I am a vile, guilty 
creature, unworthy to speak to, or even 
look an honest man in the face? Oh, 
Miles ! can you ask such a question as 
that of the woman you once chose from 
all the world to be your wife ?” 

The firelight played upon her face, 
and Miles Trecothick studied it as if it 
were the oracle of his destiny. Where 
was the guilt, the deception, the wanton- 





ness? Not upon that white, smooth 
brow, softly rounded as a child’s, not in 
the clear, limpid eyes, not upon the 
quivering rose-red lips eloquent of silent 
grief and wounded feeling. Oh she must 
be true! She was too beautiful, too be- 
witching, too dearly loved to be false 
and a castaway. He opened his arms, 
and then, stung by a sudden recollection, 
shrank back, exclaiming, 

“Salome! If she dies there to-night, 
you are her murderer !” 

«1! in shocked surprise. 

“Yes, you and another. I found her 
there, determined to lay down a life your 
—trifling, let us call it—had rendered 
unbearable. Whatever you may have 
done or left undone, you have driven her 
to her death !” 

«O Salome ! poor, dear Salome! But 
she was so silent and reserved, and I 
never suspected until to-day that she 
really disliked our innocent familiarities. 
She should have remembered how I have 
always been petted, and how lonely I was 
without you, and that Richard was just 
the same as my own brother, for he was 
yours.” 

“And this was all ?” 

“What was all ?” 

«The innocent familiarities of a sister 
and brother-z#-/aw, please to remember.” 

« These, and poor Salome’s own jeal- 
ous fancies,” said Beulah, calmly. 

Miles arose, and paced the room for 
some moments in silence : then, pausing 
before her, he said, in the deliberate voice 
that carries conviction with it— 

«TI accept your defence—your denial, 
I should say—and I try to be content 
with it; for, Beulah, I do not seek to 
conceal that I yet love you so very dearly 
that I am but too ready to believe in what 
it is such misery to me to doubt. I for- 
give you for the past, but the future can- 
not yet be determined. If through your 
means Salome dies to-night, or, if living, 
her domestic peace has been shattered 
hopelessly, I will never call you wife 
again—never again look upon your fatal 
beauty. My-own misery and disappoint- 
ment I can pardon—for they arise partly 
from my blind faith in you—but if you 
have slain your sister, or wounded her 
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worse than death, I will never forgive 
you.” 

She cast one frightened, defenceless 
look at the calm face of her judge, and 
found no word of answer or appeal from 
his decision. Drooping her fair head, 
she sat a pretty picture in the firelight, 
while he, pacing the room with folded 
arms and stern, straightforward eyes, 
waited for the ordeal he had invoked. 

The old clock, with weary moan and 
clatter, struck ten, and in the same mo- 
ment the door swung widely back, and 
Richard Trecothick stood upon the 
threshold, a new manhood in his face, 
his arm supporting the slender figure of 
Salome, drenched, exhausted, disordered, 
but every line of her pale, bright face 
speaking a joy ineffable, an assured hope. 
They entered, and Richard was the first 
to speak. Still holding Salome on his 
arm, he led her to Miles: 

« Here is my wife, whom you sent me 
outtoseek. She has forgiven me, know- 
ing all the truth. Will you also forgive ?” 

“Yes, Richard, I—believing that I 
know all the truth — forgive you also as 
I have forgiven her. But you, Salome, 
can you forgive her?” 

And Miles, his eyes upon Salome, 
pointed to the trembling beautiful wife 
whom yet he could not trust. 

Salome looked at Richard, her whole 
soul in her eyes, and then she said, 

«Yes, Miles. Yes, Beulah, I do for- 
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give you fully and freely, for Richard has 
said that he loves me as he never could 
have loved you.” 

If it was womanish, if there was a 
sting beneath the honey, can we not par- 
don it, remembering all that she forgave ? 
But Beulah could not, and rising, she 
fled to her husband, and clinging round 
him, cried, 

“Take me away! 
of this house !” 

«To-morrow, Beulah, as early as may 
be to-morrow, we will go; and, little wife, 
shall I trust my future in your hands »” 

“Yes, Miles, I will be so good, and 
never vex you if I can help it; and then 
you will be always with me, and can 
watch me, you know.” 

“Watch you !” murmured he, his brow 
contracting. «That is not trust or even 
love; but to-morrow we will go, little 
Beulah.” 

And in the morning they went, he 
grave and silent, she merry as a child 
beginning a new holiday. Back from 
their distant home come no tidings, ex- 
cept of outward peace and prosperity. 
The true history of their lives is only 
known to God. 

But in the old homestead by the sea 
the years pass in open and assured con- 
tent, and Salome, beautiful in her grave, 
sweet joy, is a happy woman, for Rich- 
ard loves her. ' 


Oh take me out 


JANE G. AUSTIN. 





ON EXPRESSION 


IN ART. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


HE purpose of the present article is 

to offer a few considerations upon 
Architecture as a fine art—a mode of 
expression of the inner man, which, like 
the cognate arts of Painting, Music, 
Sculpture and Poetry, reveals, in a lan- 
guage more powerful and more universal 
than the ordinary forms of speech, our 





prayers and hopes, ‘our common sorrows 
and our common joys. 

However architecture may in its es- 
sential ideas resemble the other fine arts, 
between it and them is a marked dis- 
tinction, not only in the manner in which 
it appeals to our sensibilities, but also 
in the fact that utility is its first law: a 
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building must be adapted to its own pur- 
pose and to none other. A good jail 
cannot make a good market-house, any 
more than a good theatre can make a 
good temple, not only because it is phys- 
ically impossible, but also because the 
difference of expression in each, when 
well designed and built for its original 
use, renders it unfit for any other purpose. 

Architecture appeals to us daily, hour- 
ly, whether we will or not: we cannot 
avoid its influence. We may or may 
not listen to Mozart or Rossini; we 
may shut our eyes to the beauties of 
Church or Richards ; we may never see 
the masterpieces of Phidias or Scopas ; 
Milton or Spenser may have sung in 
vain for us; but while we are members 
of a society bound together by common 
ties; hurrying through our streets in 
pursuit of gain or health or pleasure ; 
while we frequent the churches erected 
for our worship, or the theatres dedicated 
to our amusement, at each and every 
step, architecture, good or bad, makes 
its silent impression. 

The feelings with which we regard 
architecture are strangely divided be- 
tween love for the old, endeared by habit 
and association, and admiration for the 
new, resplendent in all the glory of youth 
and freshness. We all fearlessly criticise 
an architectural novelty: men who shrink 
from expressing the emotions excited by 
a new picture or poem, without hesita- 
tion give their opinion upon the merits 
and adaptation of a monument or a foun- 
tain or a church. The reason is ob- 
vious: every man knows, or thinks he 
knows, the utilitarian standard by which 
such works are usually judged ; forgetful 
that the zsthetic qualities—those which 
really constitute architecture and dis- 
tinguish it from mere building—are of 
equal, or even greater, importance when 
we consider their influence upon the 
present generation, and their value as a 
record of our taste and skill, by which 
posterity will judge us. Architecture 
was only a fine art when men, abandon- 
ing their nomadic life, united for mutual 
protection and support, and began to 
manifest their love for the gods of their 
choice by the erection of shrines for the 
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public observance of their religious rites. 
Sculpture is the expression of an indi- 
vidual religious feeling—architecture is 
that of an age and people. Accordingly, 
religion affects architecture exactly in 
proportion to the extent of its influence 
upon man; and, besides being symbol- 
ical of the faith and instincts of the age, 
represents more precisely than any other 
art the general scope and tendency of its 
civilization. 

All architectural forms and _ styles 
spring from three causes: first, necessity 
of construction ; second, imitation of na- 
ture ; third, expression of religious feel- 
ing. As soon as man’s instincts prompt- 
ed him to erect a permanent abode, he 
found the simplest and most economical 
means of obtaining shelter was by con- 
necting his supports by a_ horizontal 
beam, and thus gave rise to one of the 
great constructive divisions of all archi- 
tecture—the entablature: the arch, the 
offspring of greater skill and increased 
knowledge, did not make its appearance 
until long subsequently. But all archi- 
tecture, when viewed simply as_con- 
struction, may be traced to either the 
entablature or the arch. We find the 
arch known to the Egyptians and Greeks, 
to the Mexicans and Chinese, but it 
never entered into the style of either of 
these nations as a distinctive feature: it 
was reserved for Rome first to explain 
and illustrate to mankind the utility and 
beauty of a principle so well known, 
though dormant for so many ages. The 
action of climate, the force of habit and 
custom, the nature of the religious be- 
lief, has each its distinct and easily-recog- 
nized influence upon the mode of con- 
struction of all primitive people. In 
China, the tent is the type; in India, the 
cave ; in Egypt, the absence of rain ren- 
dered a sloping roof unnecessary: the 
Roman indicates the temper and spirit 
of his race by the immensity and bold- 
ness of his achievements ; the Greek, his 
free life and happy equilibrium of temper 
by the beautiful repose and glorious 
majesty of his temples : the pointed roof 
of Northern Europe tells its tale of deep 
snows and heavy rains. Thus the first 
principle of construction is honesty: let 
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the building be ever so homely in design, 
if it is honest in avowing the principle 
upon which it is built, and subserves the 
purpose for which it was intended, it is 
so far good. The great architectural 
vice of the present day is pretension—the 
attempt to make a building appear what 
it is not—to overlay with sham ornament 
the real principle of its construction. 
We construct arches which can hardly 
support themselves ; we insert columns 
after the weight they are supposed to 
carry is in its place; and, to save the 
time and labor of original design, wrest 
from their true meaning and purpose the 
beautiful ornaments of a bygone age. 

The second spring of architectural 
effort is the desire of imitation of Nature. 
To this we owe much of that beauty in 
the remains of the past which gives 
them not only their ineffable charm, but 
also, to some degree, their value as an 
enduring and a suggestive page in the 
history of the race. Architecture was 
the landscape art of the past: the early 
nations sought to express in stone—ap- 
parently, to us, the vehicle most unsuited 
to the task—their sense of the loveliness 
and majesty of Nature, symbolically, but 
so earnestly and loyally that modern art 
finds no new path to tread, no new voice 
in which to speak its meaning, and can 
only offer to antiquity the flattery of 
imitation, and to Nature the poverty of 
an effete symbolism. 

In different ages men have expressed 
the towering mountain in the mysterious 
pyramid ; the long range of the desert 
by the unbroken entablature ; the deep 
cavern by the interminable vistas of the 
sacred grotto; the action of the sea by 
the gently-swelling pediment ; the rugged 
glen, bristling with the lofty pine, by a 
profusion of towers and pinnacles ; the 
grand forests of Nature by groves of 
interarching columns ; its delicate flowers 
by their carved capitals; the lambent 
flame by the graceful tracery of their 
windows : in fact, scarcely a construction 
or an ornament used by the early build- 
ers but was, in their own subtle way, a 
homage to Nature’s beauty and com- 
pleteness, and a permanent testimony of 
their enjoyment of Nature’s gifts. 
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The third motive of architecture is the 
expression of religious feeling—the most 
powerful of all, and that which, includ- 
ing in itself the two former, has led to 
results of singular importance in the 
history of art and of man. The peculiar 
religious and political systems of the past 
were favorable to the production of tem- 
ples of great beauty and majesty; and 
we find that architecture, embracing, sus- 
taining and prompting every other form 
of art under the stimulus of religious ex- 
citement, has exhibited for all time the 
genius and character, the strength and 
the weakness, of all nations and all forms 
of government. What should we know 
of Egypt without her temples ? how im- 
perfect would be our knowledge of Greece 
without her matchless ruins! how great 
still is the influence of the Gothic cathe- 
dral, how eloquent its language, and how 
pertinent to the history of the struggles 
of the past! No other art testifies so 
convincingly to the story of a nation’s 
rise, progress and decay as does her 
architecture; for its monuments are 
those of a people, not built by one man 
or one generation, but they are the re- 
sults of the slowly-accumulated and grad- 
ually-acquired skill of separate ages. 
Every wave of time and thought leaves 
its deposit upon the field of architecture ; 
and thus what was theory in one stage 
of the construction of some of the noblest 
works of our forefathers, became tradition 
before completion crowned the edifice 
with success and the architect with im- 
mortality. The designer of the master- 
pieces now the glory of Europe, rarely, 
almost never, lived to see the child of 
his love arrive at maturity ; and hence 
the strange commingling of styles visible 
in the medizval churches and public 
buildings. Fashion, even in those days, 
had its rules and sway: the influx of 
foreign ideas affected the decoration, and 
even sometimes the entire construction, 
of the building, which thus not only be- 
came the page in which was written for 
us the story of the social and intellectual 
progress of many generations, but was to 
them the fresh and ever-growing medium 
of the expression of their faith and joys, 
of their hopes and sufferings. Thus, 
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being a living embodiment of a living 
and growing feeling, the architectural re- 
mains of the Old World, no matter how 
hoary with age, or despoiled by the rude 
touch of Time, or desecrated by the 
wanton hand of ruder man, breathe forth 
still the spirit of eternal youth. 

How different from what we call archi- 
tecture at the present day! Sentiment 
seems to have deserted us, at least in 
this branch of art. A church is wanted: 
a builder is consulted ; plans are called 
for ; the number of worshipers who can 
be shut up in those modern abominations, 
pews, is given ; the questions of cost and 
time of completion are discussed and de- 
cided. The work is commenced and 
finished, with as little care and love and 
thought and feeling for the glory of 
Him in whose honor it is reared, as 
though it were a warehouse. And what 
is the result? Either a warehouse, or a 


copy of some Grecian (just now the 
taste runs to Gothic) or Romanesque or 
Elizabethan building, wholly unsuited to 
the wants and foreign to the feelings of 
our time, made valueless by the uniform- 
ity of steam-cut capitals and mouldings, 


deformed by incongruous ornament, pro- 
faned by abortive attempts at stained 
glass, debased by pretentious lies in con- 
struction, and speaking forth no one 
honest word of reverence, or awe, or 
love, or praise. After a few years of 
imperfect service, it is pulled down, or 
altered into a thea. or bank under the 
pressure of modern i.nprovement. 

We shall leave a0 records for pos- 
terity: each age builds for the succeed- 
ing one to destroy, because no genuine 
love prompts our architecture ; and what 
few remains we have of our early na- 
tional life are fast disappearing under the 
vandal irreverence, lust of gain and love 
of change of the present day. 


Architecture may be divided, as to 
its expression, into two grand classes— 
Pagan and Christian: ‘the Pagan, with 
its majesty and calm, speaking of earthly 
beauty; the Christian, with its dignity 
and grace, speaking of heavenly love. 
The one, the eldest daughter of the East, 
reared, as were her sister arts, in the 
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soft air and under the balmy skies of 
her native home, ‘ever retained the im- 
press of her early training ; the other, 
born in sorrow, hardened by persecu- 
tion, elevated by a simple faith, de- 
clares its early trials and its chastened 
joy. The principle of one is horizontal 
extension—of the other, elevation. 

The character of Egyptian architecture, 
the first under our notice, is strongly 
marked by the same expression which 
distinguishes its painting and sculpture— 
that of a people governed by a mysterious 
religious system, at once changeless, som- 
bre, awful and debasing. It shadows 
forth the oppressor and the oppressed ; 
the savage rites of a gloomy fanaticism ; 
the keys of knowledge in the hands of a 
jealous and powerful hierarchy ; and the 
blind submission of the ignorant to the 
will of the learned. Its main design is 
Strength and permanence: it evinces 
wondrous mechanical skill, endless ex- 
penditure of money, brains and men: in 
other words, being the candid avowal of 
the truth in the history of those luckless 
times, it gives of love and grace and 
manly dignity, of aspiration for a purer 
and better state, of free interchange of 
noble thought, not a trace. Still, it is 
practical and honest: the construction is 
never hidden, and its means are well 
adapted to the end. Its monuments are 
entirely confined to the palaces of the 
rulers, the temples of the gods and the 
tombs of the dead. According to the 
ingenious theory of Professor Smyth, the 
Pyramids are an exception to this class- 
ification, and were the enduring memo- 
rials of the scientific attainments of the 
Egyptian hierarchy. He finds in the 
sarcophagus of the Great Pyramid the 
standard of measure; in the Seven-sided 
Chamber, an allusion to the days of the 
week ; in the angle of inclination of the 
various passages and openings, a fixed 
astronomical purpose. His theory is very 
ingenious, certainly novel, and seems 
verified by careful and exhaustive study 
and measurements during a long resi- 
dence on the spot. 

Egyptian architecture was the first 
which was governed by fixed rules and 
principles; and it seems strange that, 
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notwithstanding the numerous vicissi- 
tudes to which the country was subjected, 
and the knowledge which its artists cer- 
tainly had of the arch, of the Doric col- 
umn and of the architectural skill of 
other nations, its type never changed. 
The details, the amount and character 
of ornamentation, varied, in different 
epochs, but the main features always re- 
tained that peculiar impress of nation- 
ality which neither time nor conquest 
has been able to affect. It. stands to- 
day in all its desolation, surrounded by 
the pigmy creations of other races and 
other faiths, a wonderful monument of 
the immobility of a people. 

The architecture of Greece in its 
purest development may be traced to the 
influence of her two precursors in point 
of time and civilization—Egypt and As- 
syria. After the downfall of Pelasgian 
art, there appears to have existed a sort 
of «dark ” or « middle” age in the his- 
tory of Grecian architecture: no monu- 
ments, the production of the five cen- 
turies preceding its revival, are extant ; 
and when it again occupied an important 
place in the mind of awakened Greece, 
it assumed a form entirely different from 
that employed by the ancient builders. 
Just as Christian art, after its long slum- 
ber in the Dark Ages of Western Eu- 
rope, ignored the teaching of the past, 
and worked out for itself new forms for 
the expression of its esthetic and spirit- 
ual wants, so did the Greeks depart from 
the examples of their early masters. 
Another coincidence occurs in the his- 
tory of Grecian and of Christian art: 
neither retained its perfection and purity 
for more than a period of two centuries, 
after which both yielded to the corrupt 
and debasing influence of the times. 

The earliest specimens of architecture 
after the revival, B. C. 650, are strongly 
marked by the Egyptian and Assyrian 
characteristics, but the Greeks, with their 
admirable perception of and love for the 
beautiful, combined and refined the best 
features of both, until their efforts culmi- 
nated in that style which is yet esteemed 
the most perfect ever invented by man. 
Of their domestic architecture we know 
nothing, unless the extant monasteries 





of the Levant or the-remains of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii may be considered 
examples ; but as these were constructed 
long after the degradation of Greek art 
proper, and were at best semi-Roman, it 
is hardly just to view them as illustrative 
of Grecian domestic life. It seems un- 
necessary to examine minutely the differ- 
ent orders of Grecian architecture, for 
with the Doric, the Ionic and the Cor- 
inthian we all have been familiar from 
childhood ; but it may be remarked that 
these orders are not the development in 
succeeding ages of a single principle, but 
were employed and flourished contem- 
poraneously. The Tuscan and Composite 
were unknown to Greece in her palmy 
days, and speak unmistakably of a sad 
degradation of the original spirit and 
purity of her early art. 

The principle of Greek art being hor- 
izontal extension, renders its adaptation 
to our modern purposes impossible: it 
does not admit of stories or elevation. 
Windows not entering into the idea of 
its construction (they were unknown in 
all the best works), the only sources of 
light were the roof and door. In fact, 
the Greek architects only worked for a 
beautiful and commanding exterior: the 
temple was not for the worshiper, but 
the priest; not to contain the people, but 
to enshrine the divinity ; and hence copies 
of their best works are unsuitable to our 
wants, whether domestic, educational, 
municipal or religious. Butiit is a vulgar 
error to.suppose Grecian architecture 
fettered by the stringent rules with which 
modern writers have invested it. On 
the contrary, some of the best specimens 
extant are as free and picturesque in 
outline and treatment as any medieval 
work. Each structure was complete in 
itself, but, as in the case of the celebrated 
Erectheum, two or three were united, 
either from motives of utility or economy, 
and, although structurally independent, 
formed one architectural mass. Grecian 
architecture makes its impression at 
once; its beauties lie unveiled to the 
spectator; it requires no study to un- 
ravel its mystery. Simple in construc- 
tion, marvelous in symmetry, its ex- 
pression is human, and never can pro- 
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duce that higher religious feeling (at least 
in the modern mind) which is the domi- 
nant effect of the Gothic. In the latter 
the principle of vertical extension, © 

combination with such profusion of or: 
ment, such multiplicity of detail, such 
variety and depth of light and shadow, 
such vast perspective of arch and column, 
almost rivals Nature herself in the prod- 
igality, suggestiveness and mystery of its 
work. In Greek art, following its re- 
ligious system from man to hero, from 
hero to god, and back from god to man, 
we find the simplicity of its expression 
perfectly in accordance with the humanity 
of its faith: thus, it is faultless in form, 
earthly in expression; not struggling, 
not soaring, not aspiring, but smiling, 
calm, contented with the present, care- 
less of the future—filling the eye with 
the sense of beauty even to satiety, but 


failing to touch the heart or satisfy the - 


longing of the worshiper of the living 
God. 


In turning to the architecture of Rome, 
we shall find it equally the expression 
of the people as that of Greece, and the 
difference in the characteristics of the 
two nations illustrated in the most strik- 
ing manner. The Greeks were architects 
and artists—the Romans builders and 
imitators. The spirit and instinct of 
Rome were ultra-heathen — not, as the 
Grecian, esthetic, genial, reflective and 
refined, but violent, brutal, lustful of con- 
quest, hard, boastful of suffering, de- 
spising the graces of life because in- 
ured to the hardships of the camp. To 
fancy such a people enjoying, realizing, 
comprehending, or even tolerating, a 
Phidias or Apelles, a Raphael or a 
Titian, is a task which even the imagin- 
ation refuses to perform. But when, on 
the other hand, their warlike undertak- 
ings could be facilitated by the construc- 
tion of a road, or when, for the uses of 
their capital, an aqueduct was necessary, 
or when, for the gratification of their 
brutal passions, an amphitheatre was 
needed, then their indomitable will, un- 
tiring energy and tenacity enabled them 
to overcome difficulties which would have 
dismayed the more cultivated Greeks. 

The only development of the genius 
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of the Romans is the application of the 
principle of the arch to purposes purely 
utilitarian — a principle they borrowed 
from the older nations, but which their 
practical spirit appreciated and perfected. 
But, with their usual indifference to, or 
want of perception of, the beautiful, they 
tried to combine the two antagonistic sys- 
tems, the entablature and the arch, witha 
result that might have been anticipated 
—the destruction of the artistic value of 
both. Where the arch performed its: 
work, the entablature was useless, and 
became a mere ornament, incongruous 
and incapable of being brought into har- 
mony with the flowing lines of the arch. 
The architecture of Rome was as little 
prompted or influenced by religious as 
by esthetic feeling, for the Romans were 
not, as the Assyrians or Egyptians or 
Greeks, or even the Orientals, a religious 
people; and while we find, scattered 
over the globe, endless remains of their 
theatres, arenas, bridges, aqueducts, 
baths, triumphal arches and roads, few 
traces of their temples are extant. And 
this cannot be accounted for by the sup- 
position that they have perished from 
lapse of time, for they were good build- 
ers, and there is no reason why their 
temples should have suffered from this 
cause more than their other works. The 
few examples we have are copies of 
Greek edifices or the work of Grecian 
architects. The idea of any deep re- 
ligious feeling seems foreign to the spirit 
of a people whose sole motive was con- 
quest—whose dependence was on their 
own irresistible will. The expression 
of Roman architecture is strength and 
durability; it lacks entirely the grace 
and purity of the Greek, and depends 
for its effect not upon the beauty of its 
lines or the finish and delicacy of its 
ornament, but upon its perfect adaptation 
to the end desired, and the solidity and 
mechanical excellence of its construction. 
There is scarcely a building standing 
to-day, designed by the Romans, which 
is not a monument of their ignorance 
and bad taste. The Coliseum, with its 
mixture of arch and entablature, is im- 
pressive only from its size ; the Pantheon, 
architecturally, is a monstrosity, with its 
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debased portico tacked on to its grand 
dome ;. and so it is with almost every 
work in which utility or strength is not 
the ruling motive. 


We turn now to the consideration of the 
second division of our subject—Christian 
architecture. The early Christians seem 
to have abstained from using the heathen 
temples for the worship and rites of the 
new faith, not only because they were in- 
adequate on account of the limited space 
contained in them available for the ac- 
commodation of the congregation, but be- 
cause they had conscientious scruples as 
to the propriety of such a course, and 
feared the tendency of the neophyte to 
revert to the old superstition under the 
influence of habit and association. Not 
so with the basilicas, which, built origin- 
ally for the administration of justice or 
the facilitation of commerce, were not 
polluted by the stain of paganism, or en- 
deared by the reminiscence of other re- 
ligious feeling. Hence the form of the 
Christian churches to the present day, 
with the exception of the adoption of the 
cruciform shape, and some immaterial 
changes, as of choir or chancel, in the 
body of the building, remains unaltered— 
the apse, in former times the tribunal, be- 
ing a marked feature both of the Roman 
basilica and of the Christian church. 
When it was necessary to build a new 
church, however, they did not hesitate 
to make use of the columns and other 
architectural ornaments of the Roman 
temples in the construction of the Chris- 
tian edifice (whence we have an ex- 
planation of the innumerable incongru- 
ities of the early ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and of the interest which is insep- 
arable from them); but they apparently 
took great care to make the temples of 
the new faith as unlike as possible to 
those of the old. While the early Church 
in the West was thus employed, that of 
the East was striking out a new style, 
totally unlike either that of ancient 
Greece or Rome, entirely original in 
motive, but savoring of lands still farther 
East, and yet under the influence of 
Paganism—the Byzantine—the main and 
distinctive features of which is the cupola, 
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the extreme development of the arch. 
It was an adaptation of this principle to 
the needs of Christianity, requiring shel- 
ter for a large number of worshipers, 
and was an entire departure from any 
pagan system of architecture. The best 
example of the new style is the Church 
of St. Sophia. St. Mark’s in Venice 
hardly can be said to be one, although 
often quoted as such: it is rather a 
transition from Byzantine to what we 
now call Gothic. The Lombards, in 
Northern Italy, while not entirely de- 
parting from the debased Roman style of 
the period, remodeled it; and to them is 
due the remarkable innovation of the cam- 
panile as an addition to the church, and 
the free use of sculpture as a decoration. 
This style, still retaining the round Ro- 
man arch, with traces of the Byzantine 
and basilican forms, and something of 
the classical model, remained in use in 
Italy until the thirteenth century. It 
then only partially yielded to the influ- 
ence of the Gothic, which never was 
there entirely naturalized, or became, as 
in France, England or Germany, national. 

The influence of the Renaissance in 
Italy proved as detrimental to its archi- 
tecture as it was to its. painting, sculp- 
ture and morality. Pagan and Christian 
emblems, personages and events, were 
commingled until its monuments only 
expressed the degradation and want of 
artistic perception of its votaries. Even 
its grandest example, St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the most costly and magnificent structure 
on the globe—the result of the labor, in- 
tellect, thought and ingenuity of the most 
illustrious thinkers and workers of nearly 
two centuries, aided by the power of suc- 
cessive popes and the contributions of 
all Europe—is a gigantic failure. Its 
size, and the gorgeous though incongru- 
ous character of its ornamentation, alone 
entitle it to admiration. It even seems, 
by the faultiness of its construction and 
the ill-adaptation of its parts, as though 
the architect had designed to diminish 
rather than to proclaim the one, and to 
conceal its many glaring architectural 
vices by the richness and theatrical cha- 
racter of the other. 

The Italian Romanesque never at- 
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tained to that purity and excellence which 
entitled it to the reverence and devotion 
of times past and present : it was the re- 
sult of the admixture—owing to the geo- 
graphical position of Italy, midway be- 
tween the East and West—of many 
styles ; and its chief claim to notice to- 
day is the ease with which it adapts 
itself to modern uses in every depart- 
ment of architecture. It spread, how- 
ever, to Germany, where, after under- 
going many reforms, it freed itself en- 
tirely from all classical restraints, and 
made the transition to the pure Gothic 
easy and natural. The campanile, which 
originally was detached from the main 
body of the church, was now, in the 
Rhenish provinces, made an integral and 
important feature of the edifice ; and in 
many of the most beautiful examples, it 
was introduced in the form of spires to 
the number of four or even seven, as at 
Spires and Worms. The number, beauty 
and importance of the German churches 
of this style, render them among the 
most remarkable of any age or country. 

The Saxon is another development of 
the Romanesque, having its origin in the 
conquest of England by the Romans, 
modified by the numerous invasions of 
the northern tribes. Its characteristics 
are the round arch and doorway, its 
double windows, and a general rudeness 
and simplicity of design, as compared 
with the work of Continental Roman- 
esque, particularly the Provengal, in 
which the old classical idea, though at 
first adhered to, was so beautifully worked 
up with the new forms that it assumed a 
first place in the transition architecture 
of the time. 

The last type we shall mention is the 
Norman, which, from its similarity to the 
Gothic, is not easily distinguished from 
it, and is certainly that in which the cha- 
racters of the Romanesque and Gothic 
are most intimately blended. One of its 
distinguishing features is the square, 
plain tower or belfry ; but as to its dec- 
oration and structure, there seems to be 
almost as many variations as there are 
examples now remaining. 

Before we turn to the consideration of 
Gothic architecture, let us glance for a 





moment at that of Sicily, one of the least 
known but most interesting, historically 
and artistically, countries of Europe. 
Here we find traces of all the styles of 
its numerous invaders and occupants— 
Pheenicians, Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Saracens, Normans, Spaniards and 
French —in sometimes nearly the pure 
type, but oftener in examples of a mixed 
or fused style, the natural result of the 
rule of successive nations and the dom- 
inance of varying esthetic feeling. We 
find the pure Greek edifice at Segesta, 
the debased at Girgenti, where size was 
made superior to every other considera- 
tion; the later Roman side by side with 
Romanesque and Saracen in Messina ; 
in Palermo we have pointed arches, but 
no true Gothic art (it partakes of Gothic 
and Saracen, mixed with Corinthian) ; 
at Monreale we have one of the most 
gorgeous cathedrals in Europe, in which 
there is almost every conceivable depart- 
ure from the rules of every style, yet 
with an effect so magnificent as to blind 
the observer to the many strange anom- 
alies by which the effect is produced. 
The main characters of the modern 
Sicilian architecture, however, are de- 
rived from the Saracens, and it exhibits 
in perfection what Venice only hints at. 

We possess no history or examples 
of the architecture of Western Europe 
between the fifth and ninth centuries. 
Whether it was Greek, Roman, Roman- 
esque or transitional Gothic we know not ; 
but at the dispersion of the darkness 
which enshrouded Europe by the dawn- 
ing of the revival of art and letters, we 
find an architecture springing up, totally 
different from anything before known, 
and which we call, for want of a better 
name; Gothic. Whether Pointed or 
Teutonic would be a more suitable or 
precise name by which to designate the 
style we shall not now inquire, but pro- 
ceed to the enumeration of its peculiar 
features and the consideration of its 'pe- 
culiar expression. 

Its characteristics are—vertical exten- 
sion; the systematic use of the pointed 
arch; its clustered pillars, surmounted 
by the round or polygonal abacus ; its 
mouldings and champfers ; its polygonal 
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apses ; its use of spires, pinnacles and 
buttresses ; and its system of vaulting. 
Its subdivisions are Early English, Dec- 
orated, Perpendicular and Flamboyant, 
but the features above mentioned are 
common to all really good Gothic archi- 
tecture, although we have no type, the 
ideal Gothic, in which all are united in 
the highest degree of perfection. The 
nearest approach to it, however, is con- 
ceded to be the abbey church of St. 
Ouens at Rouen, commenced A. D. 1318 
by Marc d’Argent, but not completed 
until 1490. It is the perfection of grace, 
lightness and beauty of detail, without 
redundant ornament. 

The Gothic or pointed style received 
its greatest development in France be- 
tween I100 and 1500, of which period we 
have now existing—notwithstanding the 
fury of revolutionists, the many intestine 
wars, the religious persecutions, in which 
now one party was in the ascendency, 
now another, and the destroying influ- 
ence of time—over forty magnificent 
specimens. The Gothic never took hold 
in the Italian mind, and had no perma- 
nent place on Italian soil. Even so far 
north as Milan, where the cathedral is a 
magnificent example of the effort to do- 
mesticate it in Italy, it exercised no con- 
siderable influence. The Romanesque 
there always retained its supremacy ; 
and had it not been for the devotion 
to classical models which soon after 
the revival affected so powerfully the 
Italian mind, it might have become a 
formidable rival to the Gothic. As it is, 
the Gothic is the only medizval style 
which received its full development 
and became Ze architecture of feudal 
Europe. 

It would require a volume to trace 
the gradual rise, culmination and decay 
of Gothic architecture. We shall only 
advert to some of its excellences as the 
expression of the times of its greatest 
. glory, and the consequences of its re- 
vival and imitation in our own days. 
The designs for abbey or other ecclesias- 
tical architecture were not in early times 
made by professed architects, but were 
the offspring of the brains of men not 
only fitted for the task by natural taste 
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and acquired ability, but also imbued 
with a profound sense of the importance 
of their task. Their works were scarcely 
ever brought to completion in the life- 
time of the designer; and thus the grand 
cathedrals of those days rose gradually 
to their greatness as one age profited by 
the experiences, and tried to surpass the 
beauties and avoid the faults, of the pre- 
ceding one. Previous to the twelfth 
century the abbeys were the most re- 
markable ecclesiastical structures, and 
were built almost exclusively for the use 
of the clergy ; after which the cathedrals, 
built for and to a great extent by the 
people, arose ; these in their turn yielded 
to the smaller parochial churches ; and 
these latter afford the best field for the 
student of architecture. 

The great source of expression (apart 
from construction) in the Gothic edifice 
is found in the use of stained glass inter- 
nally, telling its Bible stories to the un- 
educated though thirsting people, and the 
permanent record of ancient and con- 
temporaneous history by external sculp- 
ture. The medieval churches are cov- 
ered with it from porch to pinnacle, and 
by its means are preserved the most in- 
structive testimony of the mental and 
moral struggles of the individual, and the 
vicissitudes and reactions of the nation. 
The churches were the books of those 
days—books of history, theology, art, 
science, poetry, passion, romance: in 
short, the expression of whatever agitated 
the heart or impelled the hand of man. 
The sculpture and the pictures of the 
churches were almost the only perma- 
nent means of instruction to which the 
people had access; and in this genera- 
tion of books and newspapers, of calcu- 
lating shrewdness and religious apathy, 
we can hardly realize to what extent the 
people of the early times revered their 
churches, connected as they were with 
all that sanctified the past, gave ex- 
pression to the present and an assurance 
of happiness in the future. Architecture 
was then a living thing, and they treated 
it as a living thing, imparting to it their 
sorrows, joys and hopes, and receiving 
in turn, from its many utterances, con- 
solation in their sorrows, addition to their 
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joys and confirmation of their hopes. 
All this has passed away. Man is freer 
than of old: he has the accumulated light, 
intellectual and moral, of six centuries of 
progress in civilization, education and re- 
finement, to guide him ; and the Church, 
which was not only the reliquary of the 
saint, but the impersonation of power, 
the abode of learning and piety, the spir- 
itual teacher, as well as the symbolical 
and literal interpreter of God’s will and 
man’s duty, has become, under the influ- 
ence of the rationalistic spirit of our 
times, inert, inglorious, dead. The feel- 
ing of love and reverence which induced 
men to rear such mighty monuments, 
such heavenward-aspiring piles, to the 
honor and in the fear of God, and to 
think a life well spent in carving in stone, 
for the benefit of themselves and of pos- 
terity, examples of the rewards of virtue 
and the punishment of sin—in emblazon- 
ing in stained glass the heroic sacrifice, 
the bloody martyrdom and the triumph- 
ant canonization of the early Christian— 
is past and gone. We have the same 
feelings perchance, but they seek different 
forms of expression. . Art was almost 
the only one allowed to the thinker in 
those days: we are embarrassed with a 
choice in this. Medizval architecture 
was the last unwritten expression of the 
inner man, and it yielded to the influence 
of the press. Claude Frollo’s prophecy 
has been verified—« Le livre a tué l’eg- 
lise ;” and if we would succeed in form- 
ing an architecture of our own—one 
adapted to our wants and expressive of 
our feelings—we must forget the models 
of the past: we must erase, as did the 
monks of old, the words written on the 
vellum, that we may inscribe the record 
thereupon of our own passions, our own 
feelings and aspirations, in a new and 
modern tongue; and perhaps in time, 
the palimpsests may equal or surpass in 
value the original manuscript. Gothic 
architecture seems to lend itself to the 
wants of modern life more fittingly than 
any other ; and if we apply its principles, 
without servilely copying either its forms 
or ornamentation, we may produce some- 
thing worthy of our age; but all direct 
imitation can only lead to bad results, 
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because to us the greater part of its orna- 
ment, with its monsters, its grotesque 
images, its rude and often indecent sculp- 
ture, its covert satire and mystical allu- 
sions, are meaningless, or if at all under- 
stood, only by those whose tastes lead 
them to antiquarian or professional re- 
search. If we desire to ornament our 
architecture in the same spirit which is 
evident in the medizval work, and which 
contributes so much to its value in our 
day, we must derive our imagery not 
from times past, but from the living pres- 
ent. What interest would a Gothic 
building, apart from the beauty of its 
construction, have for us, or what light 
would it throw upon the age of its erec- 
tion, had the architect gone to the tem- 
ples of Egypt or Greece or Rome for 
his details ? or what interest has now for 
us a perfect copy of a Parthenon, or a 
temple of Bacchus, or a Theban gate ? 
Architecture, to have any value beyond 
that of mere convenience and _ utility, 
must express the living spirit of the age 
of its construction ; and hence our steam- 
boats and our locomotives, our printing- 
presses and our mules, our sewing-ma- 
chines and our monitors, our mowers and 
our cameras, must furnish their quota to 
the ornament of the architect if he desires 
to cover his edifice with the records of 
the present, which posterity will read 
with interest and instruction in the future. 
Our early history, the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the war of the rebellion, the 
emancipation of the slave, the clash of 
politics, all should furnish themes for the 
architect and sculptor; and thus, if our 
architecture should seem to us prosaic, 
every year would add to its quaintness, 
and it would cease to be a practical and 
stupendous anachronism. If not beau- 
tiful in our eyes, it would possess inesti- 
mable value in the future, as to a certain 
degree honest and characteristic of a 
great age and people. Still, such orna- 
ment would at best be but an imitation 
or adaptation of a mode of expression 
adopted and necessary in an age when 
most other media were unknown or de- 
nied to the people: it is unnecessary for 
us to say in stone what we can print in 
words. The newspaper, the magazine, 
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the lecture, the public assembly, are our 
natural and sufficient outlets of expression 
and inlets of instruction ; and therefore 
recourse to Gothic architecture, with its 
attendant sculpture and stained glass, for 
either necessity, seems a _ retrograde 
rather than a progressive movement. At 
present we have no architecture: we 
build well, and: our streets show elegant 
and commodious: dwellings, costly and 
elaborate churches, solid-looking banks, 
plain and useful public schools, gorgeous 
hotels, and warehouses of every style ; 
but we look in vain for the expression 
of an original idea—for the successful 
working out of a distinct purpose. We 
have buildings in every imaginable ex- 
aggeration of bad taste and with every 
possible confusion of rule, order and 
style—aggravatingly pretentious and pro- 
vokingly destitute of architectural fitness. 
A Greek temple stands for a custom- 
house, a college or a bank; a prison is 
represented by a Norman keep or an 
Egyptian temple ; a court-house resem- 
bles a barn or a factory; and so most 
of our public buildings might be inter- 
changed without sacrifice of or detriment 
to any rule of architectural propriety or 
esthetic feeling. 

The nearest approach to an ecclesias- 
tical style was to be found in the old- 
fashioned New England meeting-house. 
Original, built on no Old-World model, 
the exhibition of the feeling of a people 
governed by a puritanical and economical 
dislike to all ornament, simple in their 
tastes, earnest in their piety, restless in 
their habits, and unstable in their local 
attachments, it was truthful and charac- 
teristic in expression ; but it almost jus- 
tified the reproachful criticism of being 
“a portable sentry-box of Zion” by the 
perishable material of which it was built 
and the flimsiness of its construction. 
It, however, has been of late superseded 
by imitations in wood of Grecian tem- 
ples and Gothic cathedrals, which it is 
to be hoped will again give way to 
something more worthy of the age and 
people. 

It is a question of great importance, 
in seeking to adapt any ancient style of 
architecture to our purposes, to ascertain 
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not only how far it can be made useful, 
but how its expression will be affected 
by its forced vicinity to other and incon- 
gruous styles. A good instance of this 
may be found in the Academy of Design 
in New York, one of the most perfectly- 
executed buildings in the country. In 
Venice or Palermo it would be entirely 
in keeping, but the general effect is in- 
jured, and much of the beauty and purity 
of the design and detail lost, by the ob- 
trusive incongruity of its surroundings. 
Although we have no architecture 
proper, great strides have been made of 
late years in the taste exhibited in the 
erection of our buildings, especially in 
our churches and country-houses. The 
former are, it is true, mostly copies of 
European types, more or less debased 
from the purity of the originals, or mod- 
eled upon the later and more florid styles 
of the sixteenth century ; but in the lat- 
ter there is not only originality, but often 
beauty of design. The heat of our sum- 
mers and the cold and snows of our 
winters render a deep porch and spread- 
ing veranda not only useful, but orna- 
mental; and in this department we see 


a better opening for a style original and 
expressive, unfettered and progressive, 


than in any other. It seems impossible 
that we, so full of inventive genius in 
other things, should not sooner or later 
have an architecture of our own, partic- 
ularly as, in this art, utility, the leading 
motive, is one which has great charms 
for the spirit of the people. The divers- 
ity of climate, soil, races and occupations 
which marks America militates strongly 
against the promotion of a style universal 
or common to the whole country; but 
there is no doubt that, as our wealth is 
increased and our tastes developed, there 
will arise what will be known and re- 
cognized as American architecture, hav- 
ing a common principle, but warying in 
detail with the special requirements of 
each portion of our extended and increas- 
ing territory. What is needed is thought 
and study on the part of our architects, 
and knowledge and appreciation on the 
part of our people. Nothing is well 
done in a hurry ; and this great national 
characteristic must be abandoned or 
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modified so far as architecture is con- 
cerned. We must give the time neces- 
sary to complete our design, and think 
out the detail for ourselves, instead of 
copying both from the works of other 
ages and other countries. All shams 
must be abandoned, all efforts to pro- 
duce effect without honesty of construc- 
tion exposed and decried, all shifts and 
contrivances to diminish necessary ex- 
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pense avoided, and the work begun, 
carried on and completed with a due 
sense of its importance, present and fu- 
ture, and of its fitness both in purpose 
and expression, before we can claim 
either to have an architecture of our 
own, or even to present to the world a 
single good specimen of that of other 
lands. 
HuGu Davips. 





THE MAIDEN SOLDIER. 


U' is not a very,uncommon thing for 
women to serve in the disguise of 
soldiers, and our late war presents sev- 
eral examples. The services, however, 
appear to have been: inconsiderable and 
the disguises imperfect, for “discharged” 
is the brief record of nearly all. In the 
war of the American Revolution two or 
three instances of heroic action on the 
part of women were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the public authorities. Con- 
gress passed a resolution making honor- 
able mention of the services of Margaret 
Corbin, wounded at the attack on Fort 
Washington, where she filled the post 
left vacant by her husband, who was 
killed at her side while serving a piece 
of artillery. A complete suit and half 
the monthly pay of a soldier were voted 
to her. The gunner’s wife who took 
her husband’s place when he was killed 
at the battle of Monmouth, was rewarded 
by a commission. But no adventures 
of the kind attracted so much attention 
as the wonderful romance of the Massa- 
chusetts girl who actually served in the 
Revolutionary army through a long term, 
and rendered services valuable enough 
to be rewarded by a pension during life. 

Most of the histories of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle mention the name and 
heroic acts of Deborah Samson, but no 
reliable account of her career has ap- 
peared in a form available for popular 
reading. The Female Review, printed 





in the last century, professed to give a 
history of this remarkable girl, but she 
is said to have repudiated as incorrect 
many of its statements. Niles’ Prin- 
ciples and Acts gave a brief and unsatis- 
factory sketch. The memoir in the sec- 
ond volume of Zhe Women of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was prepared from ma- 
terials furnished by a niece of Captain 
Fisdale, whose attendant Deborah was 
for a time in the army, but many things 
worthy of record were forgotten in the 
reminiscences of a personal friend of the 
heroine. The following sketch is pre- 
sented as the most authentic known. It 
is prepared after a careful consultation 
of different authorities. 


DEBORAH SAMSON (by some the 
name is spelled Sampson) was descend- 
ed from William Bradford, governor of 
the colony of Plymouth. Elisha Brad- 
ford, her grandfather, was a man of con- 
siderable note. His wife was a French- 
woman — Bathsheba le Broche. Their 
daughter was the mother of Deborah. 
The family had enjoyed wealth as well 
as distinction in the colonial society, but 
Bradford lost his fortune, and his daugh- 
ter’s husband also lost his inheritance, 
so that he was obliged to follow a sea- 
faring life, and his family were, almost 
from our heroine’s birth, in indigent cir- 
cumstances. She was born at Plymp- 
ton, in Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
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in December, 1760. At five years of 
age she was removed from the care of 
her mother, being taken by a relative, 
Mrs. Fuller, to bring up. The child 
was deprived of this home three years 
later by the death of her protectress. 
She was then taken into the family of 
Mrs. Thacher, where she remained two 
years, afterward having another home 
for a while. She was delicate as a child, 
and does not seem to have attained to 
vigorous health till she became an in- 
mate of the family of Mr. Thomas, where 
she remained till she was eighteen years 
old. The home was that of a substan- 
tial farmer, and the living was generous. 
The young girl was made useful in every 
variety of household and farm-work she 
was able to perform. She could spin 
and do weaving, harness horses, ride or 
drive, perform dairy-work, rake hay and 
assist in the “chores,” besides exercising 
mechanical skill in making baskets, milk- 
ing-stools, sleds, etc. The girl was in- 
dentured to the farmer, and was so val- 
uable an aid to him that she could not 
be spared to go to school. Thus, though 


her physical health improved, she had 


no opportunity for acquiring knowledge, 
and sadly felt the deprivation. 

She was most anxious to learn, and 
sought every possible opportunity for 
improvement. She had acquired the 
rudiments of education, and panted for 
the knowledge that would enable her to 
shape her own path in life. But she 
met opposition in all her efforts to ob- 
tain mental culture. «You are always 
hammering over some book,” would be 
the reproach of her employers ; or, «I 
wish you would not spend so much time 
in scribbling on paper.” 

The girl had a few fowls and sheep 
which she could claim as her own prop- 
erty, and the produce of these she dis- 
tributed among the poor of Boston, her 
sympathies being strongly enlisted in 
behalf of the sufferers by the menacings 
of war. The state of the country, the 
heroism of its defenders and the priva- 
tions of those who would have to bear the 
woes of the conflict continually occupied 
her thoughts; and her thoughts were 
free if her hands were enslaved to toil. 
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About the middle of April, 1775, she 
averred that she had a vision, which she 
described in glowing language, and which 
may have had an influence on her future 
life as marked as that of the visions -of 
the Maid of Orleans. 

She seemed to stand on the summit 
of a hill commanding a view of the sea 
in a terrific storm, the waves swelling 
like mountains, ships dismasted and 
foundering, farmers flying from the sweep 
of waters over the land. A serpent that 
appeared to rise from the ocean pursued 
her as she fled through streets flowing 
with blood, its eyes of fire burning into 
her very soul. Then a voice seemed to 
say, “Arise, stand up; gird yourself and 
prepare to encounter the enemy !” With 
a bludgeon she fought the serpent, which 
presently changed in form to a monstrous 
fish, having capital letters on the divisions 
of his tail. When she beat him back, he 
became an ox and rushed at her, but 
finally retreated before her weapon. This 
dream she interpreted in a manner to 
illustrate the times and the work she felt 
herself called on to perform. Her im- 
agination was powerfully impressed ; and 
probably from this time the secret re- 
solve she afterward put in practice be- 
gan to be formed. Her patriotic enthu- 
siasm from this period showed itself more 
and more an earnest feeling developing 
into a firm purpose. 

She was teaching a school in Middle- 
borough in 1779, and was two summers 
thus engaged. There was a religious 
revival in the neighborhood, and Deborah 
was active in visiting the converts. Her 
love of enterprise grew apace. By de- 
grees it became a desire of adventure, 
which she struggled vainly to overcome. 
One day she put on man’s apparel and 
paid a visit to a phrenologist, who ex- 
amined her head and described her as a 
man. By March, 1781, her determina- 
tion was fixed to visit in disguise the 
world she so longed to see. She had 
made herself a coat, waistcoat and 
breeches after patterns of garments be- 
longing to the members of her master’s 
family. Her share of profits from the 
sheep, cows and hens had enabled her 
to procure a hat and shoes, and she had 
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spun and woven the cloth she needed 
for her outfit. A recess in a grove among 
the Borden Hills was her workshop, se- 
cure from intrusion by any chance pas- 
senger; and here, as she sewed, she 
dreamed her dreams of the free life on 
which she was resolved to enter. She 
does not appear at that time to have 
contemplated enlisting in the army: her 
great desire was to travel. 

Her mother, meanwhile, wanted the 
comely lass to marry a gentleman of for- 
tune. Deborah was tenderly attached 
to her mother, and grief at leaving her 
was the only drawback she felt. To 
please her she consented to receive the 
visits of her lover, but one day he came 
into her presence intoxicated, and she 
was disgusted. At a rural party she 
manifested much emotion at hearing of a 
girl, whose lover had been killed in a 
battle on Long Island, receiving the at- 
tentions of a new suitor. Deborah’s 
ideas of constancy were more orthodox. 

A story is told of her enlistment about 
this time as “Tim Thayer,” receiving the 
bounty, and being detected by her awk- 
ward manner of holding the pen in sign- 
ing the articles. But this is probably a 
fiction. 

When the time had come to put in 
practice her romantic scheme, she dress- 
ed herself at night in her man’s attire 
and set out on the road toward Taunton. 
At daylight she met an acquaintance by 
the name of Bennet, and was terrified at 
seeing him, for she had yet no confidence 
in her disguise. She concealed herself 
in the woods, satisfying the cravings of 
hunger with some biscuits she had 
brought with her, and resting under a 
pine tree. At dusk she set out again, 
but, after wandering some hours, found 
herself in the neighborhood of home. 
Stopping at the house of a person she 
knew, she took bread enough for sus- 
tenance on her journey for a day or two, 
and resumed her travel, walking all night 
and resting in some place of concealment 
during the day. 

She arrived at Rochester, and thence 
went to Bedford. She had courage to 
talk to several men she met, and was ad- 
vised by some of them to offer her ser- 
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vices as a waiter on board a ship going 
to sea. She did not take this counsel. 
Some of her own town’s-people met her, 
and she trembled for fear of recognition, 
but none of them knew her. She visited 
several towns in the western part of the 
State, and as she mingled with the people 
her fears of her sex being discovered 
gradually subsided. 

In May, 1781, she was mustered into 
the army at Worcester, under the name 
of Robert Shurtliffe. She was then sent 
to West Point with fifty other soldiers. 
There her country garb was exchanged 
for a blue coat lined with white, having 
white wings on the shoulders and cord 
on the sleeves ; a white waistcoat, over- 
alls and stock; black knee-straps and 
half-boots ; a black velvet stock and cap, 
with a variegated cockade on one side 
and a plume tipped with red, and a white 
sash about the crown. She carried a 
gun and bayonet, and cartridge-box. Her 
height at this time was five feet seven 
inches: she was well-proportioned and 
had regular features ; was quick in move- 
ment and extremely graceful, while her 
physical development gave promise of 
strength. 

She was sent on a scouting-party, and 
crossed the Hudson at Stony Point, 
stopping one night in Tarrytown. She 
took part in a skirmish, between Tarry- 
town and Sing Sing, on the 26th of June. 
The American force was driven back, 
but was reinforced after the retreat by a 
part of Colonel Sproat’s regiment, when 
they rallied, charged again and com- 
pletely routed the enemy, This was 
Deborah’s (or Robert’s) first experience 
in action. She was wounded at Tarry- 
town, and being overcome with the heat, 
drank more cold water than was prudent, 
and suffered severely for it. There were 
two shots in her coat and one through 
her cap. She recognized the features of 
the surgeon in Colonel Jackson’s regi- 
ment—Dr. James Thacher—but escaped 
his recognition. - 

For some time afterward nothing par- 
ticular occurred, she being in active 
service. She was with the troops at 
their landing at Williamsburg, still suffer- 
ing from an attack of illness, but able to 
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march. She was in a phalanx of ad- 
vanced guards under the command of 
General La Fayette. One of the non- 
commissioned officers being absent, she 
was appointed to supply his place. 

When the army halted, two miles from 
Yorktown, the soldiers were ordered to 
lie on their arms all night. The severe 
service, the fatigues and privations she 
was obliged to undergo, were felt by the 
sensitive frame of our heroine; but her 
indomitable spirit sustained her fortitude, 
and enabled her to endure all that her 
comrades went through. On the fifth 
night of their stay in this neighborhood, 
she was ordered to work on a battery, 
the labor on which a rain of bombshells 
had interrupted. She persevered in the 
task imposed, though she was twenty- 
four hours without food and her hands 
were badly blistered. The cannonade 
and bombardment continued throughout 
the night. 

It was the first time Deborah had 
seen the main armies together. 
ground trembled for miles around under 
the tremendous cannonade. At the ex- 


plosion of pieces of artillery, sheets of 


fire and smoke filled the air, and the 
scene was altogether one terrible enough 
to daunt the boldest woman not sup- 
ported by more than physical courage. 
La Fayette proposed to storm the two 
bastion redoubts of the enemy and carry 
them at the point of the bayonet. Deb- 
orah was ordered to go with the party 
to whom this duty was committed. They 
set out at dusk, and marched with un- 
loaded arms but fixed bayonets. The 
attack was made with unflinching bra- 
very: the charge was like a sweep of 
iron hail, and the redoubts were carried 
in the midst of shocking carnage. Two 
women were on the ground among the 
soldiers. Deborah, standing near one 
of them, heard her exclaim, « Yankee !” 
and saw a bayonet pierce her breast. 
She cried for quarter, and her life was 
spared. One came up to the disguised 
girl, clapped her on the shoulder and 
said, “« Friend, you need have no fear: 
you are only disfigured behind.” Deb- 
orah heeded not the remark at the 
time, but afterward found the lappet of 
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her coat dangling by a string, having 
been cut off by a shot or sword-stroke. 

The troops were in winter quarters in 
the York huts, near West Point. Deb- 
orah, called by her comrades «the 
blooming boy,” was much debilitated by 
her marches. She had no shoes, wear- ~ 
ing raw hides cut into strips; and in 
the work of repairing the huts her feet 
were frozen. She was often advised to 
desert, but always refused ; and she de- 
clined to be inoculated for the small- 
pox or to go to the hospital for any ail- 
ment. She pretended she had had the 
small-pox, for the dread of discovery in 
the hospital overpowered her fear of the 
disease. She continued to do full duty 
as a common soldier and as a sergeant, 
and worked on the buildings at West 
Point, asking no indulgence. 

Meanwhile, both her mother and her 
lover suffered great distress at her un- 
accountable absence. Her brother sought 
for her a hundred miles to the east 
among relatives of the family: her lover 
prosecuted the search westward. On 
one occasion he saw her among the sol- 
diers, but failed to recognize her. -She 
heard the inquiries he was making about 
the missing girl, and hurried away, trem- 
bling lest he should discover her. In 
May, 1782, she sent a letter to her 
mother, intended to relieve all fears on 
her account. «I amina large and well- 
regulated family,” she wrote. «My su- 
periors are indulgent, but demand punc- 
tilious obedience and propriety of con- 
duct.” This letter was intercepted. 

Many marches and numerous incidents 
and adventures were gone through by 
her after the troops left their winter 
quarters. In June she joined two of 
the sergeants in a petition to be allowed 
to retaliate on some Tories in New 
York. The reply was: “You three 
dogs have contrived a plan to get killed, 
and I have no men to lose.” Subse- 
quently, however, twenty men were de- 
tailed for the service. They obtained 
plunder and some provisions. Entering 
into an ambush, they came suddenly 
upon the enemy. Deborah sprang like 
an arrow on horseback, charged the foe 
boldly and chased him into a quagmire. 
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She felt something warmer than sweat 
trickling down the side of her head. 
Finding it was blood, and feeling herself 
otherwise wounded, she dismounted, but 
had not strength enough to stand up- 
right. The boot on her right leg was 
filled with blood from a hole made by a 
ball in her thigh.. She called to a ser- 
geant and told him she could go no 
farther. The men offered to carry her 
where she could receive assistance, but 
her dread of discovery caused her to re- 
fuse their help. She drew a pistol from 
one of the holsters and begged to be left 
alone to die. One of the soldiers in- 
sisted on her riding with him, and took 
her up on his horse before him. Thus 
she was carried six miles to the hospital 
of the French army. Her efforts to 
conceal the wound attracted some notice, 
but awakened no suspicion. «Sit down, 
my lad,” said the French surgeon: 
“your boot say you tell fib.” He then 
removed the boot and stocking, and 
washed the leg to the knee. 

Deborah asked and obtained leave to 
retire to change her clothes. She was 


resolved to prevent risk of detection by 
dressing the wound in the thigh with her 


own hands. She had in her pocket a 
silver probe a little curved, a needle, 
some lint, a bandage, and some of the 
same salve which had been applied to 
her head. When she tried to extract 
the ball, she found it had penetrated two 
inches. The blood flowed afresh as she 
probed the wound, and she became faint, 
but a little wine revived her. At the 
third attempt she got out the ball. It 
was then easy to staunch the blood, and 
she threw on a loose wrapper. The 
surgeon came in: she assured him she 
was quite well and desired to sleep. In 
about an hour he came back, carrying 
her breeches. «How came this rent ?” 
he asked, pointing to where the ball had 
one through. She answered that it was 
made by a nail in the saddle or the hol- 
ster, as she rode on horseback. Anxious 
to avoid too close observation, she re- 
joined the army before the wound was 
entirely healed. 
In August she was left, on the march, 
to attend to a sick soldier. They lodged 
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with an old Dutchman—Vantassel—a 
Tory, who plundered them of the articles 
brought with them. Deborah begged 
hard for a straw bed on which she could 
lay her dying comrade. “The floor is 
good enough for rebels,” was the savage 
reply. The room they occupied was a 
dirty garret, without windows. Deborah 
kept a musket loaded for defence, and 
made fast a rope close to an opening in 
the garret, to provide for her escape 
when there should be necessity. The 
soldier expired on the tenth night of their 
stay. Deborah rolled the body in a 
blanket, and took her seat at the opening, 
by which she could see out. She saw 
a party of mounted men approach the 
house, and presently saw the Dutchman 
go out and speak to them. She was 
greatly alarmed, but did not dare leave 
the corpse, from which she had contin- 
ually to drive away the cats that came 
into the room. She heard footsteps on 
the stairs, and, starting to her feet, 
clutched a hanger, resolved to defend 
herself to the death, rather than undergo 
capture and perhaps exposure. The 
footsteps came nearer, and she distin- 
guished the light tread of a woman. It 
was the Dutchman’s daughter, but she 
did not come into the garret. 

As soon as it was daybreak, Deborah 
quitted the garret and went down stairs. 
The outer door was bolted. As she 
tried to undo it, the young girl whose 
footsteps had disturbed her in the night 
came out of her chamber. « If you please, 
sir,” she said, “walk in here.” She 
placed a seat by the window and handed 
her visitor a glass of wine. She entreated 
the supposed young man not to leave the 
house. The cool air and refreshment re- 
vived Deborah, and she entered into 
conversation with the girl. It became 
plain that the damsel had fallen in love 
with the handsome soldier. She con- 
fessed it as they talked, and Deborah, 
who could not respond to her wooing, 
availed herself of her willing help to bury 
her dead comrade. This last duty ac- 
complished, when the girl was called in 
by her mother, Deborah hurried off to 
join her company. 

She made her report to the colonel, 
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told him what a bitter Tory Vantassel 
was, and how he had entertained a party 
on the night the soldier died. As the 
Tories were still in the neighborhood or 
at the Dutchman’s house, it was thought 
expedient to surprise and take them pris- 
oners. The command of the party de- 
tailed for this purpose was entrusted to 
Robert (or Deborah). 

When they came near the house, they 
found it lighted up and the Tories rioting 
in unconsciousness of danger. Deborah 
led her men noiselessly to the stables, 
unbolted the doors and secured the 
horses. By this time it was midnight. 
She then surrounded the house, rallied 
the inmates by a loud outcry, and cap- 
tured fifteen Tories, binding them before 
they had time to make effectual resistance. 

The colonel had ordered plenty of 
spirits to be given her to treat her men. 
She wanted to give the prisoners a treat 
as well as their captors. Stepping up to 
a sergeant, she offered him a cup of 
liquor, at the same time releasing his 
hands. He made instant use of his 
newly-acquired liberty by rushing upon 
Deborah and felling her to the floor with 


a violent blow, followed by a storm of 


curses. He was the lover of Vantassel’s 
daughter, and was mad with jealousy at 
“his girl’s” evident partiality for the 
Whig soldier. For this gutrageous as- 
sault the sergeant was punished with 
fifty lashes, and sent to headquarters. 
Deborah was afterward sent on a 
scouting-tour in New Jersey. In De- 
cember she was surprised by a party of 
Dutch Tories, who rushed on her men 
from an ambuscade, driving them to 
Croton Ferry. The retreating party 
forded the river and went to the house 
of Widow Hunt. They were welcomed 
by the woman with apparent hospitality, 
and she said she would send out her 
slave for refreshments. The soldiers, 
however, knew her for a Tory and dis- 
trusted her. They did not dare to re- 
main, but leaving the house returned to 
the ferry. They passed the bitter cold 
winter’s night as well as they could with- 
out shelter, and in the morning found 
the river frozen hard enough to tempt 
them to cross it on foot. This proved 
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a hazardous undertaking. Some of the 
men got safely across, but Deborah’s 
strength failed in the endeavor. The 
ice was frail: she sank in the cold water 
to her chin, and felt that the current was 
carrying her down. As she rose to the 
surface again she grasped a rope flung 
to her, and was dragged ashore more 
than half frozen to death, The men 
walked some distance to a store, which 
they entered, broke in the head of a 
brandy cask, and passed round draughts 
of the liquor in a shoe. The Tory wid- 
ow’s negro slave was their prisoner, but 
fared as well as the rest. 

When a reinforcement was called for 
to aid General Schuyler against the In- 
dians on the frontier, and on to Sara- 
toga, Deborah offered her services, which 
were accepted. The troop encountered 
a party of hostile Indians, who fled be- 
fore them. They were pursued some 
distance in the forest, and Deborah over- 
took one of the savages. She had near- 
ly pinned him to the earth, when at his 
piteous entreaty for mercy she turned 
aside her bayonet. Suspecting that his 
Indian dialect was affected, however, she 
was determined to find him out. She 
tore away his shirt, and found, indeed, a 
white skin, though his face was stained 
of a dark color. Taking possession of 
the captive, she returned to her own 
party. The ground was wet and ghast- 
ly with the recent slaughter. Flames 
were raging where the Indians had left 
their halting-place; women and male 
prisoners were lying mangled and life- 
less, and children were hanging by their 
heels to the trees. One little girl was 
hid under some straw, wounded and stiff 
with cold. A house had been attacked 
by the savages, and the owner had fled 
for his life. The marks of his bleeding 
feet could be traced on the snow. 

In 1783, Deborah was at work on a 
building, when she fell and dislocated 
her ankle. She had learned to disregard 
pain and privation, and never for an in- 
stant did her courage quail or did she 
feel tempted to desert her post. She 
feared nothing so much as being dis- 
charged from the martial duties she had 
undertaken. 
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The honorary badge of distinction es- 
tablished by General Washington was 
conferred on her. She was selected by 
General Patterson to be his special at-’ 
tendant, and the general’s attachment to 
his “ smooth-faced boy” became a matter 
of notoriety. A chaplain at his head- 
quarters remarked of the « polite attend- 
ant” that he «possessed the graceful 
activity and bloom of a girl.” 

One day the soldiers were ordered to 
take a swim in the river. Deborah (or 
Robert), always first to rise at the roll 
and call of the regiment, was paraded and 
marched with the rest to the river. But 
she lingered behind while her hilarious 
companions plunged into the cooling 
waters. - A fountain and pool, sheltered 
by steep rocks overgrown with aspen and 
alder, offered a secluded bathing-place, 
and here she undressed and took her 
bath. 

One day she went out in a boat on 
the Hudson to fish. As the boat drifted 
near a rock she leaped out upon it. Her 
companions left her there and pulled 
away. Suddenly the adventurous girl 
felt the supposed rock move under her 
feet. It was an enormous turtle! She 
sprang into the water and struck out for 
the land. The others saw her predica- 
ment, came to the rescue, and, having 
secured the turtle, towed him ashore. 

During this summer Deborah went 
after a detachment of troops sent to 
Philadelphia for the suppression of a 
mutiny. An epidemic had broken out, 
and ere long she was seized with the 
symptoms. She was taken at once to 
the hospital, but begged so earnestly 
that she might not be left in the sol- 
diers’ bunks that she was removed to a 
third loft, where two officers were lodged. 
These soon died of the disease. The 
surgeon’s name was Binney, and both 
he and the matron, Mrs. Parker, were 
kind to all the sufferers. 

One day the report was brought in 
that Robert Shurtliffe was dead. The 
surgeon went to the bed where the body 
lay. The English nurse, Jones, ex- 
pressed his opinion that life was not 
quite extinct. Dr. Binney placed his 
hand on the heart to ascertain if it was 
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beating. To his surprise, on opening 
the shirt, he found an inner waistcoat 
drawn so tightly across the .breast as to 
compress it. This he ripped open and 
tore quickly away. He thus made the 
discovery that his patient was a woman! 
He immediately ordered the body to 
be removed to the matron’s room. 

While the others were busy around 
her, supposing her dead, Deborah was 
perfectly conscious, though unable to 
show by a movement that she still lived. 
She knew that preparations were going 
on for her burial, and heard the under- 
takers disputing about the possession of 
her clothes. She strove to collect her 
powers to make some movement or utter 
a cry, for the horror of being buried alive 
was overwhelming. It may be that she 
succeeded so far as to convince Jones 
that she was not dead; for he not only 
threatened the greedy undertakers, but 
used force to prevent them from carrying 
off the body to Potter’s Field. At last 
no doubt remained that life yet lingered 
in the sufferer’s breast. Deborah’s re- 
covery was very tedious. She had no 
idea yet that any discovery of her secret 
had been made, and when she was taken 
to the house of Dr. Binney, she was 
introduced to his family as a young and 
gallant soldier, who had nearly lost his 
life in the service of his country during 
the war now ended. The doctor had 
acquainted no one with what he had 
learned in the hospital. 

« Robert” was said to have been one 
of the first volunteers in the company of 
Captain Nathan Thayer of Medway, 
Massachusetts. The story ran that Mrs, 
Thayer had been caused no little un- 
easiness by the passion a young girl con- 
ceived for the blooming soldier. This, in 
fact, was not the only love-affair attributed 
to him, though in every case the advances 
were on the side of the young maidens 
captivated by his attractions. A young 
lady of Baltimore, it was reported, be- 
came devotedly attached to him. She 
sent him a quantity of fruit, and a letter, 
without signature, offering money. While 
Deborah was in Baltimore, after her re- 
covery from her dangerous illness, she 
received a note requesting her to call at 
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a house described. _ She did so, and was 
shown into a room elegantly furnished, 
where a young lady was seated. She 
avowed herself the writer of the letter 
aforesaid, and disclosed her affection for 
the young soldier. Much embarrassed, 
Deborah got off by promising to call 
again. 

‘Deborah was afterward in Alexandria 
and in South-western Virginia. She vis- 
ited Madison’s Cave, and admired the 
august scenery surrounding it. She 
also went to see a friendly Indian tribe 
in their encampment. While in this 
neighborhood she suffered a relapse into 
fever, but derived great benefit from the 
Indian medicines. Her curious adven- 
tures among the savages might fill a 
volume. They admired the bravery and 
activity of the young pale-face warrior, 
and invited him to join their hunting- 
parties. She hunted the wild turkey and 
the buffalo in their company. On one 
occasion she fired the shot that brought 
down the noble animal. One of the 
Indians, perhaps jealous of her prowess 
and renown, plotted to take her life. 
She discovered his treacherous design, 


watched him, and when she saw him 
approaching her stealthily with a hatchet, 


she shot him. It was necessary for her 
to seek safety in flight, and she roamed 
the wilderness with no companion but an 
Indian boy. They lodged in a high tree 
for fear of wild beasts, Deborah making 
herself fast with straps, the boy with 
his long hair. The rain often beat upon 
them while on their dangerous perch. 
At this time poor Deborah had seasons 
of torturing remorse for having so reck- 
lessly abandoned her home and her 
mother. As soon as she came to civil- 
ized settlements she wrote to a female 
friend, giving some account of herself. 
In her wanderings she fell in with a 
party of Indians from Detroit, who had 
with them a young girl as a prisoner. 
They were traveling toward the place 
where Deborah had left the other In- 
dians, and arrived after three days’ jour- 
ney. Here they halted, and determined 
to punish the young girl, their prisoner, 
for letting a papoose fall, by burning her 
at the stake. The cruel sentence was 
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about to be put into execution, when 
Deborah saved her life by interfering 
with an offer to marry her. When the 
girl was released, she dropped in a swoon 
at the feet of her preserver. He laid her 
on a bear-skin for a bed, and nursed her 
with tender care. The girl’s ransom was 
paid by Deborah’s company, and she was 
taken with her deliverer to Baltimore. 

Here Deborah thought fit to fulfill her 
promise to the young lady who had 
avowed an attachment for her, by calling 
at her house. The young lady was de- 
lighted to see her supposed lover, and 
his plea of poverty was put aside by the 
information that she was expectant of a 
fortune. Deborah knew not how to 
escape from the dilemma except by 
promising to go North, settle all affairs 
and return. The young lady made 
« Robert” a present of six linen shirts, 
a watch, five guineas and twenty-five 
dollars. 

Common gratitude demanded that 
Robert should pay his respects to Dr. 
Binney. On their parting, the doctor 
presented his late patient with a letter to 
General P at West Point. « Fail 
not to deliver this,” he said: “there is 
a bequest for you.” 

Deborah was a passenger in a schooner 
which was wrecked in a violent storm. 
The boat in which they sought to escape 
was swamped. Deborah saved herself 
by swimming, buoyed up by her coat 
and by the rushes she grasped pulling 
herself to shore. 

She delivered the letter at the gen- 
eral’s headquarters. Shortly afterward 
he sent for her. When she entered his 
presence, almost the first words he 
spoke convinced her beyond a doubt that 
Dr. Binney had betrayed her carefully- 
guarded secret. Dismay overcame her, 
and she fainted away. When she re- 
covered her senses she begged her life 
in moving terms. It seemed to her that 
she was about to be sent forth to execu- 
tion! She could no longer evade a full 
confession, and a few questions compelled 
her to disclose all. 

A woman’s dress was immediately 
provided for her, and she was ordered 
to call herself Miss Deborah Samson. 
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Not long afterward Colonel Jackson was 
heard inquiring after Robert Shurtliffe, 
and expressing his fears that “the gal- 
lant young soldier had fallen a sacrifice 
to his devotion to liberty !” 

A separate apartment was assigned to 
Deborah; and great was the astonish- 
ment expressed when it was known 
among the soldiers that an imposture 
had been practiced so long and so suc- 
cessfully. Deborah requested that strict 
inquiries should be made as to her con- 
duct in the army, and these resulted in 
the universal testimony to its exemplary 
excellence. 

She received a discharge from General 
Knox, with testimonials from Generals 
Patterson and Shepard. Then she left 
the place for New York, afterward going 
to Providence. She rejoined her rela- 
tions in Massachusetts in November, 
1783. 

It seemed as if she could not bear to 
relinquish the privilege of wearing -mas- 
culine attire. She assumed the name 
of her youngest brother, and passed the 
winter as a man. She made her home 


in the family of Mr. Waters, the husband 
of her mother’s sister, in Stoughton. 
She did farm-work as a man, flirted with 
the girls, and deported herself as a re- 
tired young soldier who had lost nothing 


of his spirit and daring. In the spring 
she laid aside for ever the habiliments 
she had so long worn, resumed her 
woman’s attire and withdrew within the 
limits of the feminine sphere. 

At Stoughton she first became ac- 
quainted with Benjamin Gannett, an in- 
dustrious young farmer of Sharon. She 
was married to him April 7, 1784. She 
lived to rear a family. Her son was 
Captain Earl B. Gannett, and she had 
two daughters. Her grandsons were 
lately living at Sharon. At that place 
she died on the 29th April, 1827, in the 
sixty-seventh year of her age. 

The strange girl developed into an 
exemplary wife and mother. The ladies 
had thought her a handsome man, and 
proof of her attractions was found in 
the hearts she captivated ; but she was 
not beautiful as a girl, though she had a 
fresh and fair complexion, with hazel 
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eyes and brown hair. Though the ab- 
sence of a beard was noticed, her sex 
was never once suspected during her 
campaigns. Her military life abounded 
in hardy and hazardous: adventure, and 
she invariably bore herself with firmness, 
resolution and patriotic endurance. She 
often volunteered on expeditions attended 
with special exposure and hardship. On 
scouting-parties she would ride in the 
front and nearer the enemy than her 
comrades. On the occasion of one en- 
counter with the foe, when it became 
necessary to abandon the horses and 
run across a swamp, Deborah was fleet 
as a deer, and bounded through many 
rods in advance of the others. 

This remarkable girl was a solitary 
case in the Revolutionary war for the 
length of her term of service, the invio- 
Jable preservation of her secret, her 
brave exploits and her unblemished cha- 
racter. She was never in liquor, nor 
did any profane or light expression ever 
escape her lips. 

As her strange story became bruited 
abroad, public curiosity was excited to 
see her. She once gave way to solici- 
tations to gratify it, and went to Boston 
for that purpose. She appeared in the 
theatre in military dress, and went 
through the manual exercises at the 
command of a military officer. The 
delighted spectators remarked, «She 
could almost make the gun talk.” Her 
expertness in the drill and her soldier- 
like deportment excited a universal sen- 
sation. This scene must have occurred 
between 1801 and 1808. 

A brief history of her career appeared 
in print a little more than two months 
after her discharge. The author of the 
Female Review claimed that his facts 
were communicated by herself, but there 
appear to have been errors in his account 
of her. 

The Dedham Register for December, 
1820, noticed her presence for the re- 
newal of her claims for services “as a 
Revolutionary soldier.” It was stated 
at the time that Congress allowed her a 
pension. 

The Rev. Stillman Pratt wrote a 
sketch of his visit in June, 1859, to her 
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home and grave. He described the 
house and farm. Niles’ Weekly Regis- 
ter, May, 1827, noticed her death. Mr. 


H. Mann, of Dedham, also published a 


memoir of her life, now out of print and 
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forgotten. She was worthy of better 
biographers than she found, and for true 
history’s sake it is as well that none of 
them produced a work that could be 
read by posterity. 





DEDICATION. 


F that indeed were fact which seems 
A pleasant universal fiction, 
That’s daily born of youthful dreams, 
Nor dies of daily contradiction— 


That every mortal has a mate, 
And counterparts go blindly groping, 
To find perchance, through fogs of fate, 
The end of all their weary hoping— 


I’d say: Whatever I have done 

To manhood’s earnest work befitting, 
Be consecrate to her alone 

Who waits for me, though all unwitting ; 


Who puts the signs of pain away, 

Lest grief too soon her cheek should furrow ; 
Who beats temptation back to-day, 

That I may see some glad to-morrow ; 


Who dare not pluck a flower that grows 
Beyond the path God spreads before her, 
Nor ever think of passing those 
That bloom beside it to adore her; 


Who strives to add a cubit yet 

By faith unto her moral stature— 
Dear soul !—lest I should feel regret 

At finding less than mine her nature ; 


Whose hands train many a trailing vine 
That mine had rudely left to perish, 
And all its tendrils deftly twine 
In folds that failing years shall cherish ; 


Whose steps will mark life’s tune alway, 
Though mine have stumbled, failed and blundered ; 
Whose spirit walks with mine to-day, 
However far our feet are sundered. 
EDWIN ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
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FROM THE GERMAN. BY MRS. A. L. WISTER. 


1” was extremely natural that the 
science of government should be 
very obscure to his Most Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Hetzendorff-Massen- 
bach. 

The fact was, he had no. subjects— 
that is to say, none who needed govern- 
ing, for they consisted of a few hundreds 
of the most docile, good-tempered human 
beings that ever, within a couple of 
square miles, inhabited a capital city, a 
market-square, two or three parishes 
and some scattered country-seats. Bred 
in patriarchal simplicity, never stirring 
except in the narrowest circle of tradi- 
tional customs, always regarding as law 
the maxims of their forefathers, one gen- 
eration after another had been born, had 
lived and died under the beneficent rule 
of the Hetzendorff-Massenbach dynasty. 
And they had prospered too. In their 
healthy climate, with little to do, and an 
abundance of good, wholesome food, it 
could not be but that the blessings con- 
sequent upon the paternal care of their 
rulers should be manifest in their good- 
natured faces and round, ruddy cheeks. 


They needed neither sheriff nor police. 


officer, neither doctor nor lawyer: as 
for the tax-gatherer, there was no one 
foolish enough to undertake that office 
. except for his own amusement. And 
why or whether they needed the Duke 
himself, no dutiful subject puzzled his 
brains to answer. It was wisely left for 
his Highness to find out: he ought to 
know. 

But he did not know, and that was 
the worst of it. How he would have 
enjoyed managing, scheming, exhausting 
himself in diplomatic intrigue! But 
here he was shut off from everything of 
the kind. Why, Peter & Vincis, Ox- 
enstiern, or even the great Sully himself, 
might have racked his brains in vain for 
something to do, and would inevitably 
have died of ennui could he have 





changed places with our Duke. As 
long as he was young, matters were all 
very well, for he could drive, ride and 
hunt perpetually, thus conscientiously 
fulfilling the duties of his responsible 
situation so thoroughly that actually the 
Hetzendorffers did not know whether 
Providence had wisely instituted their 
Duke for the sake of riding and hunt- 
ing, or hunting and riding for the sake 
of their Duke. However that might 
have been, the Duke certainly contrived 
to get rid very comfortably of the many 
long and superfluous days with which 
man is blessed upon this earth. But 
now his Most Serene Highness had 
grown old and fat, and began rather to 
avoid physical exertion : hunting lost its 
charm for him: the dinners that had 
killed so much time so_ successfully, 
gave him dyspepsia; wine caused a 
rush of blood to the head. In short, 
the Duke of Hetzendorff-Massenbach 
was profoundly conscious that he could 
not continue to lead his present dull, 
uniform existence without action and 
interest of some kind: he should inevi- 
tably become a miserable hypochondriac. 

«JT must have something to make the 
blood boil in my veins, something to tax 
my mental energies to the utmost, or I 
shall expire!” he sighed. «Sound the 
alarum, Hartung! Proclaim war with 
somebody—with my neighbor Duke 
P— —, for example. Sword in hand, I 
will take the field, lion-like, at the head 
of my forces.” 

«“ But your Highness must be aware 
that Duke P will never take the 
slightest notice of the matter,” replied 
Hartung, the Secretary of State, to 
whom the Duke had addressed his 
observations. 

«And you must be aware that affairs 
can never continue as they are. I suffer 
tortures: my nerves are so relaxed that 
from morning to night I am upon the 
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point of dozing. My life must undergo 
an entire revolution. Revolution!” he 
continued after a moment’s pause. “What 
put that word into my head just at this 
moment? ’Tis exactly what I need. 
Let us have a revolution, Hartung. 
Twill give me life, noise, excitement, 
opportunity for a display of heroism. 
We shall be famous—Europe will ring 
with our exploits—unborn generations 
shall one day read the story of how, 
with our own royal hand and sword, we 
crushed the hydra of insurrection.” 

“I will do all that I can to further 
your Highness’ wishes, but your High- 
ness’ subjects are far too happy to think 
of revolution.” 

«But to please me? They know 
that I love them like my children.. Yes, 
that’s the difficulty: yes, yes, you are 
right, Hartung,” said the Duke, while a 
tear stood in his wide blue eye. “I can 
see nothing for it but to begin the thing 
myself. I must begin as well as end my 
revolution. I must be a tyrant: yes, I 
will oppress my people horribly—they 
shall detest me. Only remember to 


* make very careful memoranda, Hartung, 


that when the whole affair is over every 
one may be well recompensed from my 
treasury: nobody must suffer the small- 
est injustice. But they shall see,” he 
continued, stepping to the mirror and 
trying to wrinkle his fat, good-humored 
face—“ they shall see and feel what it is 
to have a tyrant for a duke. It cer- 
tainly would help matters if I cultivated 
a martial moustache: don’t you think 
so, eh?” , 

« But your Highness will always con- 
tinue Most Serene,” replied his Secretary, 
smiling. 

And shortly after this conversation 
there issued from the ducal cabinet a 
series of tyrannical regulations utterly 
without sense or meaning. Strange to 
Say, no consequences ensued: indeed, 
so far as could be learned, they excited 
not even surprise. They were published, 
and stamped in letters a foot long upon 
the bulletin-board at the town-house, and 
then everything went on its usual course : 
life was as smooth and placid as ever in 
the dukedom of Hetzendorff-Massen- 
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bach. This fact only aroused a more 
furious zeal for despotism in the Duke’s 
mind. He ordered that all night-caps 
should be made of the national colors 
only, as his Highness thought them by 
far the most becoming: then he abol- 
ished umbrellas, assigning as a gracious 
reason for this edict that his beloved 
subjects were dry enough already, in all 
conscience. Dogs were forbidden to 
bark twice in succession—eating and 
smoking were interdicted ; and at last 
the Duke went so far as to turn his 
council-chamber into a “cabinet noire,” 
where all the letters addressed to or 
despatched from any of his subjects 
were opened and examined. The read- 
ing of the letters not only supplied him 
with amusement, but this new instance 
of his paternal care served to embitter 
the lamblike dispositions of his subjects, 
while it gave opportunity for the most 
thorough observation of the rise and 
growth of the desired rebellion and the 
inevitable treasonable correspondence 
with foreign malcontents. 

« To be sure, the plan is unprincipled,” 
said the Duke, as he stroked his incipient 
despotic moustache, “but that can’t be 
helped : all great diplomatists have burst 
the bonds of narrow prejudice and soared 
far above every commonplace moral con- 
sideration. Am I not in the right, Har- 
tung? And am I not also the father of 
my people? and may not a father open 
his children’s letters, if only to correct 
the spelling ?” 

His Secretary did not gainsay him, 
for he saw that this “cabinet noire” had 
captivated his master’s fancy; but he 
respectfully entreated to be released from 
the duty of opening the letters, suggest- 
ing that a clerk whose secresy could be 
relied upon should be employed for that 
purpose. 

It is wonderfully easy to stifle the 
whispers of conscience. After the Sec- 
retary of State had saved his honor from 
the stain of actually breaking the seals 
of the letters, he was troubled by no 
scruples which could prevent him from 
looking through them when opened, and 
carefully perusing such as_ interested 
him. 
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Thus we find him one morning alone 
in the ducal cabinet sorting the latest 
arrival from the post-office. The clerk 
had just carefully loosened the envelope 
of every letter, and the Secretary sat 
behind the pile of correspondence await- 
ing the arrival of his Highness, to whose 
inspection each sheet was subjected. 

This Secretary of State, Peter von 
Alcantara Baron von Hartung, was a 
man of about thirty years of age, tall, 
well-built, with a pale rather handsome 
face, in which the features were chiseled 
with an almost feminine delicacy. They 
were redeemed from the charge which 
might else have been brought against 
them of effeminacy, by the clear, cold 
blue eyes, which, with their regularly- 
penciled eyebrows, had a look in them 
of keen severity. Thus one portion of 
his physiognomy was at war with the 
rest, for the expression of these same 
eyes perpetually contradicted the gentle- 
ness, nay, almost weakness, that lurked 
in the remainder of the face, especially 
around the delicately-formed mouth. He 
looked very quiet, very cautious and 
rather d/asé, as if he had, in the course 
of his thirty years, attained to complete 
acquiescence in whatever the future 
might bring him in this world, even 
although it should prove hostile to his 
own interests. Indeed, some such re- 
signation was necessary to reconcile him 
to his present lot. Bred in a large 
capital, and a favorite there of the best 
society, circumstances had induced him 
a short time previous to our acquaint- 
ance with him to accept the offer of a 
position in one of the minor German 
courts. He was by no means wealthy, 
and was now foregoing all the various 
interests and intellectual excitements 
afforded by a large metropolis, without 
experiencing in their stead the placid 
content of mind which a life spent amid 
a few cultivated companions and in com- 
munion with Nature always produces. 
This Hetzendorff court might amuse a 
satirical observer for three weeks per- 
haps, but in the fourth it would be te- 
dious, and in the fifth utterly intolerable. 

And yet Rumor—or rather Gossip— 
declared that Baron Hartung had relin- 
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quished his former life with little or no 
reluctance, in consequence of an unre- 
quited attachment which had for some 
time harnessed him to the triumphal car 
of one of the most brilliant beauties of 
the capital. 

He sat now, his head resting on his 
hand, gazing vaguely and dreamily over 
the business letters and shopkeepers’ ac- 
counts spread on the table before him, 
pushing one sheet after another aside. 
What uninteresting, stupid faces stared 
at him from the various handwritings !— 
light-haired, red-cheeked, respectable 
creatures, whose aspirations soared only 
to the point of desiring some recipe for a 
favorite dish, or of requesting immediate 
payment of some small outstanding ac- 
count. And yet how interesting, how 
instinct with character, the face can be 
which is painted in ethereal colors, in- 
visible to the material eye, upon a fair 
surface written over by the hand of in- 
telligence! The letter of a brilliant and 
gifted man is the shadow cast by his in- 
ner self—with all its hidden characteris- 
tics, the photograph of his individuality, 
to the unfolding of which conversation 
never affords sufficient time and reflec- 
tion. It is, not only in its immaterial 
contents, but in its size and form, its style 
and handwriting, an actual mirror of the 
soul. Each letter is the writer’s self 
in the shape of a sheet of paper covered 
with black strokes. Look at your let- 
ters—of course I mean those worthy of 
preservation, full of friendship, confidence 
and love. Is not this first one, for ex- 
ample, the writer’s self, as full of inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm? Does not his 
own expressive face look out upon you 
from its pages, whether the subject be 
freedom or the daughter of his landlady, 
full of Nicolas Lenau and sentiment, 
high art or the latest method for training 
pointer dogs? Do you not recognize 
the man who, in utter terror of his own 
emotion, takes refuge in a mouth-filling 
oath or a miserable jest, lest his intense 
feeling should overcome him and be be- 
trayed to the common eye? 

And that perfumed sheet of smoothest 
satin-pressed Bath, with a device in the 
corner of Cupid taming the lion! See 
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how its contents breathe the logical 
clearness of—nothing. Why, it is the 
very smooth, silken creature who penned 
it—a creature whose thoughts and emo- 
tions succeed each other like clockwork, 
while Fashion strikes the hour. 

But that monster of a letter, written 
upon eight, nine, ten sheets — up the 
sides and even: over the date, or rather 
over the place where the date should be 
—-yes, that letter too is the writer’s self, 
and of course has date neither of the 
day of the month nor week, for it is from 
a lady, and has ‘nothing in common with 
the earth-born considerations of time 
and place. Mark how tender and del- 
icate an appearance it presents: it is full 
of faint hair-lines, to express thought as 
airy, and emotion so transparei:t that we 
seem to look through it into universal 
space. The lovely writer is just such 
an airy creation: her sensibilities are as 
delicate, her voice is full of the rich 
minor tone that breathes from these 
pages, and she herself is but a trans- 
parent vase for thought and sentiment. 

And how strange the sensation that 


you experience when, looking over a 


friend’s papers, you suddenly come upon 
a letter written long ago by yourself! 
You do not want to read it: you look at 
it almost with a shudder; it is, as it 
were, a coffin wherein lie shrouded your 
dead thoughts: your former self, as 
you once spoke and dreamed, lies buried 
there. It is uncanny to contemplate, 
like your reflection in a mirror at 
midnight. 

Such were some of the thoughts that 
occupied the mind of the Secretary of 
State in the Duke of Hetzendorff’s 
cabinet, as he looked over the common- 
place letters before him and then re- 
placed them in their envelopes. Sud- 
denly a low exclamation of surprise 
escaped his lips, and his hand trembled 
as if it had received an electric shock 
from the sheet which it held. 

It was a neatly-folded letter, and the 
seal upon the envelope was adorned with 
a coronet and a crest. But the heraldic 
lion whose uplifted paw might have 
guarded the contents, while his tongue 
was outstretched and his teeth showed 
Vou. I11.—41 








angrily at all intruders, had threatened 
in vain: this envelope, like the rest, had 
been skillfully opened, and Hartung had 
taken out the enclosure and read it more 
than half through before the thought 
struck him of what he should say—how 
justify or even excuse such a dishonor- 
able proceeding—to the fair writer; for 
the letter was from a woman, written in 
a plain, rather masculine hand, and ran 
thus : 
‘“‘ ELFENBURG, May II. 

« DEAR CHRISTINE : 

«Let this letter tell you how much 
injustice you did me by your fear lest 
my new life, with its unaccustomed quiet 
pleasures, should make me forgetful or 
neglectful of old friends. Indeed, I am 
happy here; and I take such delight in 
my forests and hills and all the glories 
of my domain, that I am half tempted 


‘to send you a sentimental and gushing 


description of the spring, to depict the 
thousand blossoms and joyous bird-notes 
that fill me with such a sense of beauty 
at this moment. But I will be merciful: 
indeed I could say nothing of my enjoy- 
ment of Nature that you do not know 
already. You know the deep and bene- 
ficial effect that she always has upon 
me, and how infinitely dearer are her 
charms to me than anything in the 
tiresome, conventional society-life from 
which I have just escaped. How I 
pity you when I think of your lukewarm 
teas, lukewarm conversation and luke- 
warm enthusiasm !—how utterly common- 
place and uninteresting this has always 
seemed to me since my earliest girlhood! 
Indeed, Christine, you must admit that 
there never was a time when I did not 
detest those vapid balls and parties, and 
feel myself superior to the vain frivolities 
of modern society. And although Sa- 
lentin persists in imagining that I make 
a sacrifice in complying with his request 
and withdrawing from the world of 
fashion and secluding myself here, I 
cannot accept any gratitude from him for 
my acquiescence in his wishes: my se- 
clusion is too entirely to my mind. 

« Salentin, now that we are speaking 
of him, begs you to hand his friend Har- 
denstein the enclosed note. 
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“I shall probably soon see Hartung 
again, as I am only two miles from Mas- 
senbach, where the Duke holds his 
court in summer. I rather dread the 
meeting, for I feel guilty of injustice— 
slight and excusable perhaps, but still 
injustice—toward Hartung. There was 
a time when I fancied I had found in 
him what I was seeking—a man, in the 
truest sense of the word. Even now, I 
cannot affirm that I was wholly mistaken 
in him: I am convinced that he pos- 
sesses many excellent qualities. He is 
high-spirited and thoroughly tender- 
hearted, and hidden deep in his nature 
there certainly is a rich vein of senti- 
ment, perhaps of poesy ; but the fact is, 
I do not entirely believe in him. I have 
not enough confidence in his strength of 
principle, the genuineness of his sense 
of honor. He is vain too, and of course 
is thrown utterly into the shade when I 
compare him with my noble, high-minded 
Salentin. 

«Pray, dear Christine, do not forget 
to send me the fashion-print regularly 
every month, and remember and tell 
Mademoiselle de Fripperies that she can 
let me have that cape and collar, and the 
nightcap trimmed with lace, by the post 
that comes every week to Massenbach. 
Adieu, my dear friend. I rely upon 
your coming to me in August. Kiss 
your darling little Ernst for me, and 
always go on loving your 

«‘ ADRIENNE TRAUNSTEIN.” 


Two things in this letter grated most 
disagreeably upon the feelings of Baron 
Hartung: one was that Adrienne von 
Traunstein appeared to be betrothed to 
Count Salentin von Guolfing; and the 
other was her declaration that she 
had not entire confidence in himself— 
Hartung. 

Never in his life had words from man 
or woman cut so deeply as these: the 
overthrow of his brightest worldly pros- 
pects had never caused him such pain. 

Adrienne could never have been his— 
he had long known that—but the irre- 
vocable certainty that she was lost to 
him, which the fact of her betrothal to 
another conveyed to his mind, was a 
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fresh and heavy shock. He had hitherto 
consoled himself with the remembrance 
of her oft-repeated declaration that she 
never either could or would love. Still, 
what was all this compared with the 
conviction that she had not implicit con- 
fidence in his sense of honor? ‘The 
woman whom he loved entertained sus- 
picions of his sincerity, of his loftiness 
of mind! 

These were his reflections just at the 
moment when he was sitting in the Duke 
of Hetzendorff’s cabinet engaged in 
reading letters not intended for his eye: 
this it was that gave to Adrienne’s words 
such cutting significance. 

He would read only one more letter: 
after that, not another one. The path 
of duty had been severely but plainly 
pointed out to him, but he must see the 
letter from Count Salentin—from the 
man whose noble qualities made him so 
greatly his superior—threw him so en- 
tirely into the shade. He read as 
follows : 


“Good morning, my dear Harden- 
stein. Don’t wrinkle your brows if 
these lines should distract your atten- 
tion for a moment from the Chronicon 
Novalitiense, or any of those old sages 
over whose musty pages I see you in 
imagination poring. Pretend that this 
is a scholium which diverts your eyes 
from the text. In the course of the 
next two weeks I shall spend a day in 
the city, and I want you to be kind 
enough to take out of the library for me, 
so that I can bring them back here with- 
out delay, La Fauconnerie, de Charles 
d’Ancussia Seigneur d’Esparron, 1627 ; 
and Huarte’s book in the Spanish orig- 
inal—Dos Jngenios, if 1 remember right- 
ly, is the title. 

“Of my betrothal when we meet. 

«It must have surprised you with 
your knowledge of my principles, and 
doubtless you have thought me incon- 
sistent and childish. My dear fellow, I 
still think as I have always thought of 
love—that it is the purest folly into 
which a man of sense, with anything to 
do in the world, can fall ; and I solemnly 
assure you that I am not the least in 
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love with Adrienne Traunstein, and only 
urgent and undeniable expediency has 
induced the step that I have taken. 
Vale, amice ! SALENTIN.” 

«“ P, S.—I have seen Annette again. 
She is charming. Such artlessness, 
such innocence of mind! and yet such 
intelligence in her naiveté, with such 
entire unconsciousness of her bewitch- 
ing beauty! I am enchanted with her: 
you must see her. I have lodged her 
in the parsonage of Lodorf, about two 
miles from here, under the care of an 
old lady, a distant relative of mine.” 


The perusal of this letter worked an 
instantaneous change in the mind of 
Baron Peter von Alcantara Hartung. 
The depression which had ensued upon 
the reading of Adrienne’s epistle van- 
ished entirely, and was succeeded by an 
extremely comfortable sensation of lofty, 
self-conscious superiority. This, then, 
was the man whose elevated traits of 
character, whose nobility of soul, had so 
thrown him, Hartung, into the shade! 
This hypocrite, who had stolen Adri- 
enne’s heart, was unmasked indeed! 
What triumph there was in the thought ! 
The Secretary’s humiliated  self-con- 
sciousness revived in all the pride of its 
native rectitude of purpose. What a 
noble revenge should be his! He would 
prove to Adrienne that she had done 
him the grossest injustice, and heap 
coals of fire upon her head by freeing 
her, it might even be by a duel, from a 
lover who had deceived her—deceived 
her most unpardonably, for a high-minded 
woman can forgive anything sooner than 
hypocrisy in love. 

Another revenge might be his: he 
could be silent, and leave Adrienne in 
the toils of this Salentin. 

«No, not for worlds!” he exclaimed 
aloud, rejecting every suggestion of mor- 
tified vanity, every thought of selfish 
triumph or revenge, with an energy that 
was born of his fear lest such thoughts 
should again recur to tempt him. 

His capacity for virtue seemed for the 
moment almost supernatural, so earnest- 
ly did he repent every thought which his 
memory, rapidly traversing the past, 





found to condemn — so firmly did he 
resolve to avoid for the future every 
deviation, even the slightest, from the 
sternest sincerity. Adrienne’s words 
were to the weak vanity that had so 
beset him what that «Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” had been to 
the infatuation of the zealot journey- 
ing to Damascus — a trumpet call to 
retreat, the cry which rouses the som- 
nambulist. ;, 

We learn to walk morally, without 
stumbling, long after our physical powers 
in this respect are perfect, and we are 
often quite full grown when the character 
has need of leading-strings. 

In his determination to need such 
leading-strings no longer, Hartung thirst- 
ed for an opportunity to prove to him- 
self‘that his will was sufficient to with- 
stand every temptation to vanity and 
egotism. This would console him for 
his previous humiliation. He lost sight 
of the fact that he desired such proof 
only as it might supply new nourishment 
to his self-love in the place of that of 
which it had just been deprived. He 
was thus abundantly consoled when he 
at last resolved only to pity, warn and 
rescue Adrienne from the sad fate now 
awaiting her, without bringing himself 
forward or expecting her thanks. No, 
he would remain entirely in the back- 
ground, and accept her severe judgment 
of him in silence, only endeavoring, if 
there had previously been any foundation 
for such judgment, that there should be 
none for the future. 

He had indeed better remain in the 
background if he wished to warn Adri- 
enne. Could he venture to confess, if 
only for the honor of the office which he 
held, to her or to any one in the world, 
that he had read the letters ? 

What should he do? 

Just what he did. He exchanged the 
two letters, enclosing each in the en- 
velope intended for the other, so that 
Adrienne’s note, with the order for the 
cape, collar and nightcap, was despatch- 
ed to the learned librarian, while Count 
Salentin’s confession went direct to the 
Baroness Christine von Trossenheim, 
who was Adrienne’s dearest and most 
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intimate friend. Hartung, who knew 
her well, was confident that not many 
hours would elapse before Adrienne 
would be informed of Count Salentin’s 
sentiments and of the secret contained 
in his postscript. Then he rang for the 
clerk and had the letters carefully re- 
sealed. And then the Duke entered the 
cabinet. 

«“ Good-morning, Hartung!” said he, 
with the kindliest. face in the world. 
«Ah! the letters, I see. What have 
you learnt? what have you discovered? 
No excitement as yet? no midnight 
meetings? no orders for guns or am- 
munition? Nothing at all thus far?” 

«No, your Highness,” replied Har- 
tung, standing erect at his full height— 
a striking personification of moral worth 
contrasted with the corpulent, good- 
humored figure before him. Ah how a 
noble enthusiasm for truth elevates the 
man above insignificance born in the 
purple! «And I beg leave,” he con- 
tinued, “respectfully to suggest to your 
Highness that an end ought to be put to 
these proceedings. From no point of 
view can they be excused, much less 
justified. Louis the Fifteenth might 
devise and execute such equivocal meas- 
ures, but you, your Highness, you are 
much too—too—” 

«“ Well, what ?” 

“In fact, much too little of Louis 
the Fifteenth for it. Here is the sched- 
ule of instructions to the postmaster. I 
entreat your Highness to write the coun- 
ter order there, on the margin.” 

“Ventre bleu! Ventre Saint Gris !” 
cried the Duke, bursting into a loud 
laugh. “Hartung, Hartung, here it 
comes !—the very thing we want! Rev- 
olution! and beginning in the right 
place too—our own cabinet! This is 
delightful! although, my friend, your 
manner is rather—rather brusque!” he 
added, as he offered his Secretary his 
snuff-box and glanced searchingly into 
his face. 

«Carry the letters back to the post- 
master,” said Hartung to the clerk. 

The man obeyed, the Duke grew very 
monosyllabic ; and when in the course 
of the morning a foreign timber-mer- 





chant craved an audience, it was refused 
him: his Highness was out of sorts. 


THE PARSONAGE AT LODORF. 


A young girl, certainly not more than 
eighteen years old, was walking quickly 
along a narrow footpath leading through 
meadows bordering a picturesque stream. 
The path wound sometimes along the 
immediate margin of this same stream 
beneath the willows which fringed its 
banks, and sometimes, leaving their 
shade, through the luxuriant meadow- 
grass thickly sprinkled with red poppies 
and blue corn-flowers, exhaling a thou- 
sand summer odors and gay with insect 
life. It was about the time at which 
the Duke of Massenbach instituted his 
tyrannical «cabinet noire’—a couple of 
weeks before it was so unceremoniously 
closed in his Highness’ face by his high- 
toned Secretary of State. The dress of 
the youthful pedestrian was very simple. 
She wore a straw hat with violet-colored 
ribbons, and a neat black merino dress, 
buttoned to the throat with mother-of- 
pearl buttons. 

The form thus plainly clad was so 
beautiful in its outlines, so harmonious 
and graceful in its beauty, that it might 
have served for a model for a midsummer 
fairy. Although the path was often 
muddy from the late rains, no spot could 
be discerned upon the little feet which 
tripped along as gayly and lightly as if 
shod with elastic soles. Her face was 
flushed with exercise and with the heat, 
although it must always have been fresh 
in color, for, with all its delicacy and re- 
finement of profile, its oval was rounded 
and blooming, and reminded one of 
nothing so much as of an opening 
apple-blossom. Sometimes she paused 
to take breath and fan her glowing 
cheeks, while she laid the little parcel, 
which she carried, down upon the grass 
and gazed about her. The country all 
around was charming, and at the lovely 
scene, everywhere bearing the impress 
of Eternal Love, her eyes fairly danced 
with delight. 

Before her in the distance lay the 
blue, misty waves of a mountain range, 
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through a gap in which and over a fruit- 
ful plain flowed the river upon whose 
banks she was walking, and above whose 
course the white, shadowy mists of even- 
ing were already gathering. 

In the cleft upon a promontory about 
half-way up the mountain-side stood 
Castle Massenbach, the present resi- 
dence of the Duke, its white walls and 
massive towers looking far over the 
landscape. The atmosphere was very 
clear, and the girl could plainly distin- 
guish the countless windows and odd 
sections of the roof of the curious old 
pile ; and among the trees at the base 
of the mountain her keen sight could 
also discover what might easily have 
escaped a less interested observer—the 
gilded weathercock glittering upon the 
church steeple in the market-place of 
Massenbach as the rays of the setting 
sun fell upon it. Her destination, how- 
ever, lay nearer at hand; and as she 
approached it she paused more fre- 
quently to look around her, and her 
expression changed, as if this approach 
to her journey’s end was rather a cause 
of dread and uncertainty than of delight. 

She was going to the village of Lodorf, 
which lay on her left beyond the bound- 
ary of the meadow and beneath the 
spreading shade of a group of magnifi- 
cent oaks; and it was natural enough 
that her heart should throb loud and 
fast with anxiety. Here, in this village, 
which she now beheld for the first time 
in her life, she was to find her future 
home among entire strangers—people 
whom she had never even seen. An 
old lady living in the parsonage there 
had promised to receive her—a distant 
relative indeed, but, poor child! she 
knew well enough that even near rela- 
tives are often odd and eccentric, and 
difficult to please. And whatever might 
be the trials of the life to which she was 
now hastening, she was so alone in the 
world that there was no one from whom 
she could look for sympathy or in whom 
she could: confide. He to whose care 
she owed all provision for her future, her 
nearest of kin, held so lofty and distin- 
guished a position, was so occupied with 
affairs of great importance, that, so far 
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from depending upon his guidance and 
counsel, he never entered her thoughts 
as one to whom to look for any such 
consolation. She trusted in Heaven, 
although she was sometimes puzzled in 
trying to understand why she should 
have been left so lonely and friendless in 
the world, as if she had not the same 
part in the creation as had other happy 
mortals, with all to make life fair; or 
even as the birds, who were twittering 
gayly, because they knew well upon 
what bough to find their nests. And 
then she depended upon her own clear 
conscience and her natural quickness 
and tact, which had often stood her in 
good stead in her efforts to make herself 
useful and pleasing to others. 

She had been educated with the great- 
est care and tenderness: her little white 
hands had known no labor ruder than 
that of the embroidery frame; but of 
course here in the country, at a parson- 
age, there would be much to be done 
that as yet she knew nothing about. 
She would go resolutely to work—she 
was not afraid of labor. Oh no; it was 
not that: she only dreaded lest others 
should think her too refined and exalted 
in her ideas, and should like her the less 
for it. And so she had dressed herself 
in the plainest that her wardrobe con- 
tained—the merino dress that had been 
laid aside some months before, and the 
plain white linen collar. Every one 
should see that she gave herself no airs 
and did not want to be treated like a 
fine lady. Still, she was troubled and 
anxious in mind: even the sight of the 
trim cottages that now appeared on each 
side of her road, with their bright win- 
dows gleaming in the western light and 
their friendly home-look, failed to re- 
assure her. 

As she looked up at the glittering 
panes she thought, «Ah! many a one 
whom we meet in this world looks as 
bright and kindly as that glass, but 
upon a nearer view is just as smooth 
and cold. Ah! that must be the par- 
sonage!” She asked a boy whom she 
met, and he confirmed her conjecture. 

The parish was one of the richest in 
all the country round, and accordingly 
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this parsonage was a perfect palace of a 
parsonage. It had a double row of win- 
dows, and was built upon a gentle slope. 
A group of chestnuts, whose boughs were 
so interlaced above that they formed a 
complete screen, stood before the house, 
and, while they completely sheltered it in 
the summer from the sun’s rays, gave 
it rather a sombre air. The damp, too, 
which the thick shade produced, made 
the plastered walls dark and gray, so 
that the building appeared much older 
than it really was. The garden before 
the house stretched away on either side 
to the shrubbery and bleaching-ground 
which lay some distance behind it, and 
the whole was enclosed by a thick hedge 
of blossoming white hawthorn. 

The young girl opened the wicket 
garden-gate ; and if her agitation had 
allowed her to observe anything around 
her, she would have been delighted with 
the carefully-tended flower-beds, bor- 
dered with close-shaven box, and glory- 
ing in roses, lilies, and flowers without 
end. Two old women were on their 
knees weeding the beds, and they looked 
up in surprise as she approached. Be- 
fore the threshold of the hall door lay a 
great white pointer dog: she paused for 
a moment, half afraid, and then passed 
on courageously. The dog rose, shook 
himself, smelt at her dress, and then lay 
down again without a growl: his instinct 
served him truly. And then she stood 
within the parsonage. 

The first thing that greeted her eyes 
was a trunk standing in the corner, and, 
strange to say, the sight of it quite re- 
assured her. It was the sealskin trunk 
which her mother had bought when she 
visited the baths at Pyrmont—her dear 
good mother who was now in heaven. 
From this dear mother she had inherited 
all her small possessions. As she looked 
at the trunk, which had been sent on 
before her, she no longer felt as home- 
less and forlorn as she had within the 
last half hour, and she tapped, not loudly 
but without agitation, at the door which 
stood first upon the entrance. A man’s 
voice from within cried loudly, « Wait, 
wait! stop!’ and immediately there en- 
sued a very strange noise and creaking 





sound, as if from the sudden motion of 
machinery. This was followed by a 
loud « Come in !” ca ott 

She opened the door timidly and at 
first saw no one. A voice from above 
screamed, «Shut the door!” and look- 
ing up, she saw hanging close to the 
ceiling a corpulent old gentleman in an 
arm-chair. He had evidently just pulled 
himself up there by means of a rope. 
This rope he was now holding tightly 
grasped in both hands, while he gazed 
down upon his visitor over his arms. 
As soon as the door was shut, the man 
slowly lowered himself and his chair to 
the floor by the rope, which ran over 
pulleys fastened to the ceiling. 

“Benedicta que intrat in nomine 
Domini,” said he, with a stare of sur- 
prise at the intruder; and then, putting 
on the large spectacles which lay in an 
open folio upon the desk before him, he 
added: «Child, it’s well you were not 
upon earth in the year of our Lord, or 
the angel Gabriel would most certainly 
have been sent down to you, and then 
what would have become of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ?” 

The old man frightened the girl by 
his odd manner of speaking, and the 
room too was intolerable, for, in spite of 
the warmth of the day, there was fire in 
the stove. 

“I beg pardon,” she faltered. «I 
am looking for Fraulein von Keppel ;” 
and turning toward the door, she was 
about to leave the room. 

«Wait! stop!” roared the old man 
again, as with the speed of lightning he 
flew up to the ceiling. «I cannot bear 
the draught on my legs,” he added. 
“There! go now; only shut the door 
after you! Fraulein von Keppel lives 
up Stairs.” 

She left the room, asking herself, in 
some anxiety, «Can that be the pastor ?” 

He was indeed dressed as though he 
were in holy orders ; but if that were so, 
she could not understand his strange 
language and still stranger behavior. 
She now met a maid-servant, who con- 
ducted her up a flight of stairs and ush- 
ered her into a cheerful room, where 
lived the relative whom she was seeking. 
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The worthy lady was sitting in an arm- 
chair by the window, behind a row of 
flower-pots, and through the green leaves 
of her plants the setting sun streamed 
into the room. She must certainly have 
been well turned of sixty, and although 
her figure was large and rather corpu- 
lent, her face showed traces of physical 
weakness and suffering, imparting a 
peevish expression to the tone of her 
voice, that did injustice to the kindly 
disposition for which she was adored 
by the poor of the parish. 

Fraulein von Keppel was the type of 
the race of harmless and amiable but 
eccentric, garrulous and prejudiced sin- 
gle ladies of a certain age who are to be 


found in almost all large families, where’ 


they are unanimously adupted as aunts, 
often without any regard to actual rela- 
tionship. They possess all the egotism 
which spinsters are heirs to, and yet 
they live only for others, especially for 
the younger members of the household. 
They are as eccentric and obstinate as 
possible, but their nephews and nieces 
do whatever they like with them; and 
the greatest rogue of all the youthful 
tribe is sure to be the favorite, who, 
whenever he visits them in their apart- 
ment (always the most retired in the 
house, with an outlook upon the church- 
yard and two Gothic church-towers, 
where the church-clock strikes every 
quarter of an hour), is so regaled with 
forbidden dainties that his mother can- 
not imagine the next day “what makes 
that child so pale.” His father’s re- 
marks upon his looks never fail to call 
forth from “aunt” sarcastic observations 
upon the “modern system of cramming 
dignified by the name of education,” 
which are addressed, however, to the 
eldest daughter, for with the father him- 
self she has lost all patience, and has 
not spoken to him for a week, except in 
this extremely indirect and yet pointed 
manner, by which she always contrives to 
make herself perfectly intelligible. Nev- 
ertheless she has the fear of God before 
her eyes; and in her room—which is 
filled with old-fashioned treasures, her 
grandmother’s brocades and an exquis- 
itely-carved ancient cabinet with crooked 
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satyr legs and claw feet—she always 
keeps, or used to keep, a neat little altar 
before a beautiful picture of her patron 
saint, in whose honor the bright can- 
delabra on the altar are always lighted 
upon the eve of a holiday. 

She has a history too, this family 
aunt—a touching history; and after 
hearing it her countenance seems much 
more interesting to you and her preju- 
dices much more excusable. 

Now, Fraulein von Keppel—who, after 
resigning her title of canoness, had taken 
up her abode with the pastor of Lodorf, 
a friend of her youth, intending to pass 
the rest of her days in this beautiful 
country—was, as we have said, just such 
an old lady as the one we have de- 
scribed—just as fully impressed with the 
conviction that in these modern days 
nobody and nothing were genuinely worth 
much, and yet brimming over with real 
kindliness and warmth of heart—just as 
full of prejudices in favor of a bygone 
age which the young people of to-day 
are apt to sneer at—and full, too, of a 
pretension which was fostered by the 
consciousness of a long account at her 
banker’s, which ensured her the privi- 
lege, in which she greatly delighted, of 
tormenting her heirs, as though her prop- 
erty were a circumstance for which they 
should be punished. 

«And are you Annette?” she said, 
extending her hand graciously to the 
young girl, who kissed it modestly. 
“Heavens! how the children grow! 
When I saw you last you were no 
I’m glad you are 
come, and I hope you will be happy 
with us.” 

“Thank you, dear aunt, and I hope 
that you will have no cause for dissatis- 
faction with me.” 

«But how is it, Annette, that you 
have nothing better than that shabby 
old dress to wear? You look like a 
chambermaid, child. How can I intro- 
duce you to the pastor? What will 
people think of my having such a for- 
lorn-looking niece? You ought to have 
written to me, and asked for what you 
needed to enable you to present a re- 
spectable appearance.” 
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“I have much better dresses than 
this,” replied Annette in a faltering 
voice, flushing crimson. 

«Then pray put one on for supper, 
when you will see the pastor.” 

“TI think I saw him down stairs. 
Was not the old gentleman in an arm- 
chair in the air the—” 

“« Nonsense !” interrupted the old lady. 
“Tis too stupid to mistake that silly old 
fool for our pastor!” and she laughed 
loudly, as though determined to impress 
Annette with the immense absurdity of 
mistaking an old gentleman, dressed in 
black, reading a huge folio and speaking 
Latin, for the pastor. 

She now rang for a maid-servant, 
whom she ordered to conduct Annette 
to her room and to afford her any assist- 
ance in dressing that she might require. 
The poor child followed her guide with 
tears in her eyes, much troubled at her 
aunt’s reception and manner. She found 
her room airy and pleasant; the maid 
had placed a vase of May-bells upon the 
dressing-table, and snowy curtains draped 
the windows, before which stood a tall 
apple tree, whose blossom-laden branches 
touched the window panes, and gave 
fleeting glimpses of the lovely landscape 
beyond, and of the promontory with 
Castle Massenbach in the distance. 

But Annette gave little heed to all 
this: she was too sad, and felt almost 
as if she scarcely belonged to this world, 
where the future looked so dark and 
dreary to her. As she knelt at her 
bedside and rested her head upon the 
white pillow, she thought with tears of 
her mother, only lately dead, whom she 
had so dearly loved—with whom she 
had shared every thought and feeling— 
and of her present loneliness, with only 
this stern and harsh old aunt to befriend 
her, until, in very pity for herseif, she 
sobbed aloud. 

By and by she arose, washed all traces 
of tears and of her dusty walk from her 
fair young face, and took from her trunk 
a dress in which she felt sure her aunt 
would not be ashamed of her. She was 
still in half-mourning ; so she selected a 
rich black silk made after the latest 
* mode, which she had worn but very sel- 
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dom, for she was much more at her ease 
when simply attired, and disliked much 
being dressed for state occasions. ‘For 
ornament she put on a diamond ring, 
and fastened the little lace collar at her 
throat with a small pearl brooch. Then, 
when she had smoothed down her abun- 
dant fair hair and rearranged the braids, 
she thought, as she looked in the glass, 
that even a princess could not now be 
ashamed to own her as a relative. 
When she entered the dining-room, 
she found already assembled there her 
aunt, the master of the house and the 
stout old gentleman who had so ingeni- 
ously protected his legs from the draught. 
Fraulein von Keppel presented her as 


“« Annette Wernholm, the distant rela- 


tive of whom Count Salentin Guolfing 
has spoken to you.” 

Even this small amount of circum- 
stantiality on the part of the old lady was 
evidently fatiguing to the pastor, a tall, 
robust figure with a striking and rever- 
end gray head, for he immediately re- 
plied, «1 know—I know all about it ;” 
and then, after a few kind words to 
Annette, he begged his guest to be 
seated. 

« But, tell me, Fraulein von Keppel,” 
he said, after a few moments, in an un- 
dertone, “what shall we do in our quiet 
village with such a gay and fashionably- 
dressed fine lady ?” 

« Yes, it is strange indeed to see the 
young people now-a-days so over-dress- 
ed,” replied Fraulein von Keppel, aloud ; 
and looking fixedly at Annette over 
the soup-tureen, she added, « Annette, 
child, do you wear silk dresses every 
day ?? 

« No,” she replied, hastily ; “only on 
holidays. 1 had hoped that my first day 
here would prove a holiday to me; but 
you are right—I had better not have put 
it on.” 

The pastor raised his eyebrows and 
slowly shook his head, but the Fraulein 
did not apparently understand her reply. 
She continued to make Annette feel 
thoroughly humiliated by her remarks 
concerning the follies of modern times : 
« Such folly for a young person to wear 
black silk dresses—and dresses, too, cut 
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after such an odd fashion, with such 
silly sleeves and ridiculous waists! In 
her time every sensible woman’s waist 
was just below her shoulder-blades.” 

Annette sat patiently enduring. She 
already repented her hasty answer, which 
must have made such an unfavorable 
impression upon the pastor. But she 
had evidently attracted the friendly re- 
gards of the merry old gentleman whom 
she had seen upon her first entrance 
into the house, and who sat opposite 
her at the lower end of the table. 

His ruddy, jovial countenance, with 
its large, rolling blue eyes, was turned 
toward her with an odd expression of 
interest, although he said nothing. Once 
only he began: “Charming Fraulein, 
or whatever it is fitting to say now-a-days 
—in my time it used to be Fraulein—ha, 
ha!—” and then he laughed heartily. 
He had apparently intended to perpe- 
trate some joke, but his appreciation of 
his own wit was so intense that he was 
entirely overcome by it and could get no 
farther. Annette looked at him with 
surprise and then at the others, and she 
noticed how the serious glance which 
the pastor bestowed upon him acted as 
an immediate check upon his merriment, 
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although the expression of his eyes was 
entirely intelligible. He now went on 
saying with these same eyes all manner 
of complimentary things to Annette, 
while he bestowed a corresponding 
amount of sarcasm upon her aunt. 

« Who is that strange old gentleman ?” 
she asked of the maid-servant, who ac- 
companied her to her room after supper. 

“He is a strange gentleman in- 
deed,” was the reply, “but a very kind 
He imagines himself very ill, al- 
though he eats enough for two, drinks 
enough for three, and is always ready 
for a hearty laugh. He used to be pas- 
tor of Steinheim, but the bishop found 
he did very little good there, but was 
creating some scandal by his queer 
ways; and so he sent him here to be 
under the eye of our pastor, whom every 
one respects. Yes, indeed, his rever- 
ence can be very stern and severe.” 

All this greatly increased Annette’s 
nervous terror: the only one in the 
the house, then, who regarded her with 
favor, was the least influential of all. 
As for the two others, she was actually 
afraid of them, and she had never before 
feared any human being. 

(To BE CONCLUDED.] 





STRENGTH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


ON USING STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY. 


HE following article, which con- 

cludes the series, is supplement- 
ary to three papers entitled «Strength, 
and How to Use it,” which appeared in 
this Magazine in October, November 
and December, 1868. 


For all workers—and especially for all 
such workers as have but a slender stock 
of strength—it is a matter of grave con- 
sequence to make a deliberate study of 
the question how they can expend their 
Strength with the least waste, to lay 





down early in life certain carefully-con- 
sidered principles in reference to that 
question, and to adjust and firmly estab- 
lish their habits—and especially their 
working habits—in accordance with 
those principles. 

At the outset, and as a postulate of 
the very first moment, all workers will 
bear in mind that while this body of 
ours, with its appetites, needs a consid- 
erable share of soft treatment and culti- 
vation, good feeding and grooming, and 
such-like animal indulgences, to maintain 
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its vital and working conditions, there is 
nothing that will use up the strength 
faster, with a poorer show of returns, 
than a systematic course of sensual 
gratification. The moment the indul- 
gence of appetite passes the point of 
absolute bodily requirement, and is con- 
tinued for the sake of its sensations, it 
begins to eat up the strength, to devour 
the very warp and. woof of the constitu- 
tion—all, in fact, that gives the worker 
the power of wear. 

Proof of this of the saddest character 
is afforded in that long list which biog- 
raphy affords of men of the very high- 
est order of physical and mental endow- 
ment who have attempted to find strength 
at once for brilliant accomplishments of 
labor and large bodily indulgence. There 
was William Pitt, dead at forty-nine, car- 
ying the British Empire on his shoul- 
ders for a quarter of a century, and 
attempting to carry a pint of port wine 
daily and a pinch of opium in his stom- 
ach, and foundering in mid-ocean from 
this over-cargo. 
when Brinsley Sheridan went to pieces 
on the breakers of intemperance and 
overwork! ‘There, too, was Mirabeau, 
that prodigy of strength and health, of 
versatility and splendid talent, killed by 
the overwhelming labors and excitements 
of the tribune and the orgies of Cyprian 
hells. Sergeant S. Prentiss attempted 
the double task; and if ever a man 
might with impunity, he could, with 
leonine health and marvelous mental 
gifts. Said a distinguished Mississippi 
lawyer to us, “ Prentiss would sit up all 
night gambling and drinking, and then 
go into court next day and make a better 
plea in all respects than I could, or any- 
body else at the bar of our State, even 
though we studied our case half the 
night and slept the rest.” He tried it, 
and in the trying burned to the socket 
in forty-one years the lamp of life that 
had been trimmed to last fourscore. A 
draft upon the constitution in behalf of 
appetite is just as much a draft as in 
behalf of work ; and if both are habitu- 
ally preferred together, bankruptcy and 
ruin are sure and swift. 

Examples of power squandered in 
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sensual indulgence, in which, as in the 
cases just specified, gifts of striking and 
imposing character are sacrificed, never 
fail to excite the attention and regrets of 
the world; as holds true even of ordi- 
nary capacities and persons, when the 
process of waste goes on with unusual 
rapidity or under conditions obtruded 
upon the public eye. When the fast 
young city “blood,” of good family, on a 
nightly spree, is caught by the police and 
brought up before the court next morn- 
ing, everybody sets to regretting that so 
fine a fellow will not let rum alone. 
When the rumor goes aboutsthat a re- 
spectable lawyer in the community is 
impairing his faculties with opium, or 
that a clergyman hitherto in good repute 
is falling rapidly into habitual intemper 
ance, or that the head clerk in a whole- 
sale house is suffering from habitual 
indulgence in licentiousness, or that an 
excellent shipbuilder keeps himself too 
sodden with liquor to do business, or 
that a skillful sea-captain is all but par- 
alyzing himself with incessant smoking, 
the whole community takes to lamenting 
for such sad perversions of capacity, and 
to considering the various measures of 
remedy and prevention. Cases of this 
sort, therefore, we shall pass over, as 
already receiving a fair if not adequate 
share of public attention, and as open- 
ing too wide a field for our present 
discussion. 

But there is a very considerable aggre- 
gate of power wasted in the community 
in indulgences which are really sensual, 
by persons who are perhaps almost un- 
conscious of their offence, and who are 
very far indeed from the liability of being 
publicly reckoned profligates or sens al- 
ists—wasted too by persons who would 
not, from both economical and conscien- 
tious considerations, consent to the waste 
if once duly impressed with the fact .of 
it, but who, from its very habitualness 
and unobtrusiveness, fail to get any 
monition of its existence. For example, 
there are many persons who allow them- 
selves a little too much liberty in the 
matter of eating, either in the aggregate 
quantity, or in the quantity taken at some 
particular meal, or by eating between 
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meals, or late in the evening, or by eat- 
ing unsuitable sorts of food, or an undue 
proportion of some favorite dish, or still 
otherwise. The persons referred to are 
by no means recognized gluttons, or no- 
torious slaves to their beilies, or even 
reputed epicures: their license does not 
go up to that degree. Yet their indul- 
gence is sufficient to keep their alimentary 
organs in a state of chronic irritation, to 
bring on headaches, bilious attacks, fits 
of indigestion, sour stomach, sickness at 
the stomach, bowel disorders, with con- 
siderable frequency, and so as to “use 
them up” for a day or two. In the 
greater number, indeed, the offence in 
question falls short even of this excess. 
They eat only a swallow or two too 
much ; they finish the omelette when 
three-fourths of it would have been 
enough ; they cut off a little too large a 
piece of steak or too wide a section of 
pie, or eat a seed-cake too many, and 
feel it “sticking in their crops,’ or have 
to chew a pinch of chamomile flowers, 
or take a swallow of bitters or a little 
soda to get clear of it ;—and this they 
fancy is the end of it. 

But it is not the end of it. Every 
particle of food in the stomach more in 
quantity or other in quality than the 
stomach needs, not only contributes 
nothing to the general fund of strength, 
but draws upon that fund with subtrac- 
tions apparently quite disproportioned to 
the offending bulk of material. , Just as 
it is the nature of the eye to see, and to 
see so long as objects are presented to 
it, even though the sight may dreadfully 
pain and even destroy it, so it is the 
nature of the stomach to work upon and 
strive to digest digestible substances, 
whether the body wants more nutriment 
or not, and whether the stomach itself 
be ever so much distressed and enfeebled 
by the attempt. Accordingly, a mouth- 
ful of food too much may irritate the 
stomach as a speck of cinder will irritate 
the eye, and, further than that, may take 
away the strength of the whole body 
like the hardest work; and will do it, 
as any one knows who has experienced 
an indigestion. Scarcely can one inquire 
after the health of half a dozen acquaint- 
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ances without receiving some such reply 
as this from one or more of them: 
“Well, I’m feeling wretchedly to-day ; I 
was rash enough to eat a bit of sausage 
for breakfast, and it has made me about 
sick all day.” : Or it may be a slice of 
hot “brown bread,” or a bit of spare-rib, 
or a mouthful of mackerel or of halibut’s 
fin, or a morsel of corn-cake, for which 
the sufferer is doing penance—penance 
which nobody thinks disreputable or a 
serious matter, and which «will all be 
over with to-morrow.” 

The license to which reference is made 
extends to the matter of the ordinary 
dietetic beverages, tea and coffee. Mul- 
titudes of people will persist in drinking 
coffee with their breakfast, because, as 
they say, “breakfast is not worth a cent 
without it,” and although they know it 
hurts them, disturbs their nerves, dis- 
affects their livers, and now and then 
gives them a bilious colic. Multitudes 
will drink two cups, to their damage, 
who could take one without sensible 
hurt. Multitudes, again, have no liking 
for tea unless it is strong, and accord- 
ingly will drink at supper an infusion of 
the sleepless herb potent enough for 
medicine, which destroys their capacity 
for sound rest for the full half of the 
night, and gives them a headachy and 
nervous feeling next morning. 

The sum-total of daily strength and 
of constitution wasted by these little in- 
dulgences is doubtless very considerably 
greater with us than with any other 
equal population on the globe, for there 
is no other that lives so well and is so 
constantly tempted to such small ex- 
cesses. It is far greater than any one 
is aware of, unless he has had unusual 
opportunities for observation, or has his 
attention specially directed to it, as is 
the case with physicians in large prac- 
tice. Doctors, however, from various 
considerations, are disinclined to tell 
their patients that they habitually eat too 
much, that they niake pigs of themselves, 
and that they must not eat this, that and 
the other, covering perhaps half the list 
of coveted dishes. There is only now 
and then an Abernethy who will tell the 
truth and the whole truth, withholding 
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nothing ; and he is set down as a mon- 
ster of disagreeableness. As a farther 
result of the popular inobservance of 
this matter and lack of definite informa- 
tion upon it, it becomes impossible to 
make any such presentment of it in the 
form of aggregate facts and combined 
results of observations as will compel 
the attention of even the most uncon- 
cerned, and as will seriously influence 
the habits of society. 

Accordingly, it becomes necessary for 
such individuals as have scanty strength 
for their duties to take the matter into se- 
rious consideration, each one for himself, 
whether or not any of his working capa- 
city is wasted by table indulgence ; to in- 
Stitute a series of experiments upon any 
suspected articles, and especially those 
highest in his estimation, as to their 
wholesomeness for him, and their whole- 
someness in different proportions and at 
different times; and, in particular, to 
carry with him to the table a settled pur- 
pose not to over-indulge, and a deliberate 
thoughtfulness that will not get off its 
guard. We do not mean by this that a 
man should so eat by rule as to lose all 
relish for his food. On the contrary, 
the very first principle of correct diet is 
to eat with the greatest possible gusto, 
to think about our food, give our mind 
to it, and take as much enjoyment in it 
as we can. It is necessary to do this 
to receive the highest benefit from what 
we eat. But while the appetite is en- 
joying all it can, reason must maintain 
control, and exercise all ultimate judg- 
ment as to quantities and qualities. If 
man had the digestive organs of a swine, 
this might not be necessary, or so neces- 
sary; and it might not be necessary 
were our food simpler in quality and less 
agreeable in flavor; but, as matters 
stand, judgment and sense must rule in 
our diet as in all other parts of our con- 
duct. The exercise of caution, as sug- 
gested, will involve no loss of even mere 
gustatory pleasure, but increase and aug- 
mentation rather. 

There are very many other aspects in 
which this matter of over-eating might 
be viewed than the single one of its en- 
tailed loss of working capacity, but no 





‘other comes within the province of our 


discussion, and no other, therefore, is 
touched upon. Its consideration, even 
in that regard, is urged particularly only 
upon those of the community who are 
straitened for strength to do what it 
becomes necessary for them to do.’ It 
may be necessary for many of these to 
take the precisely opposite view—to de- 
liberate whether they live well enough, 
whether they be not rather stinted than 
stuffed into a lower tone of health than 
they might enjoy. This error doubtless 
exists, but it is less common, therefore 
less injurious and more easily corrected, 
than the other. In the Old World there 
are whole populations whose vitality is un- 
doubtedly seriously impaired by deficient 
food, where remedy seems out of the 
question ; but this condition happily as 
yet does not exist with us to any extent. 

Strength may be to a very important 
extent economized or squandered, ac- 
cording as a wise control is exercised or 
not over the mental states and emotions. 
Ordinary observation and experience as- 
sure us that the indulgence of strong 
emotions, for example, of whatever cha- 
racter, is consumptive of power. Under 
the influence of anger, or fear, or re- 
morse, men will be affected as power- 
fully as by disease, or in extreme cases 
will even be deprived of life ; and this is 
true also when the emotion is of the 
opposite character—extreme joy or ex- 
cessive pleasurable excitement of any 
sort. It is observed by physicians that 
those of the insane whose malady takes 
the form, not of the partially-perverted 
action of the reason, but rather of its 
total dethroning and supplementation by 
the wild cohort of the emotions, wear 
out their life sooner than any other sort. 
On the other hand, those individuals, 
sane or insane, who amid surrounding 
circumstances of excitement maintain 
habitual composur’, are noticed to wear 
better and longer than those whose 
minds fluctuate with the commotion 
around them. This holds true even 
when the individuals are naturally prone 
to agitation and have vivid emotions and 
strong passions to contend with. Prince 
Talleyrand was constitutionally irritable 
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and excitable, but, by the exercise of 
determined resolution and bending the 
force of his reason to the end, schooled 
himself into an imperturbability of soul 
which reached the height, almost, of the 
moral sublime. 

We know of no finer exhibition of 
self-control than this great State minister 
displayed on that memorable occasion 
when, having in a very important con- 
cern, in compliance with the imperative 
demands of his own sober judgment, 
crossed the purposes of Napoleon, and 
having met the emperor in a crowded 
State assemblage, he was straightway 
assailed by him with the most violent 
language, accompanied with furious ges- 
ticulations and flourishes of the fist; so 
that, to avoid being actually struck, he 
was obliged to retreat step by step before 
the advancing monarch, until the wall 
prevented further retrograde movement ; 
yet not by the least sign—either gesture, 
or flush, or change of expression, or 
word—did he indicate the least emotion ; 
and when the storm had passed, as it 
presently did, he was instantly easy, 
bland and smiling as ever. It is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable to suppose that 
this settled tranquillity of soul enabled 
him to go through scenes of turmoil 
such as the world never had seen, and 
to be an active and oftentimes the chief 
agent therein, and to endure it to the 
end of fourscore and five years. 

It is not known or realized so dis- 


’ tinctly as it should be that our great 


Washington was by nature a violently 
passionate man, and that his habitual 
composure was the result of strenuous 
self-discipline—a triumph over natural 
frailty so complete as almost to have 
robbed him of the credit thereof, since 
few could believe him to be powerfully 
influenced by emotion who so rarely 
gave way to emotion in even slight 
degree. We are persuaded that the 
trials, responsibilities and anxieties which 
that greatest of men had to carry would, 
but for his constant and profound self- 
control, have worn him out long before 
the accomplishment of his work ; or, if 
they did not actually kill his body, would 
have made an end of his efficiency for 





the labors devolved upon him. Ne 
fretful, fuming, storming hero could have 
done his work. 

Now, in this every-day life of ours, in 
all departments, there are occasions for 
disturbances of mind, for irritations and 
commotions of spirit, constantly occur- 
ring, which, unless confronted by a set- 
tled purpose, by a resolute determination 
and by a perpetual watchfulness, will 
keep any one of even moderate sensi- 
bility in a constant ferment, and will 
wear out the life and strength with pro- 
fitless agitations, worriments and vexa- 
tions. These mental commotions may 
be in part agreeable, in part disagreeable 
or distressing ; but, whatever their cha- 
racter, unless controlled, held in check 
by the reason, they eventuate in loss of 
working efficiency. Persons of sensi- 
bility, therefore, who may be possessed 
of but a slender stock of strength, should 
set up as a policeman in their minds, 
constantly on watch and guard, a quick 
and strong purpose, that shall, upon the 


‘ sudden inroad of any tumultuous emo- 


tion, rush out upon it, apprehend it and 
bring it to the tribunal of reason for 
judgment. They should then deliber- 
ately ask themselves, each one for him- 
self, Will it be wise for me to indulge 
this violently disturbing sentiment? Will 
such a course help me in my duties or 
make me happier ? or will it involve loss 
and pain, and be productive of more evil 
than good ? ; 

The simple act of bringing the mind 
into this attitude is in itself a half con- 
quest of the perturbing emotion, however 
strong. It is an act that every man and 
woman of normally-constituted mind can 
put in force, and which even the young 
child can be taught to attempt and carry 
through ; and an act, we are quite sure, 
which would result in a great saving of 
strength that now is consumed in aimless 
perturbations, disquiets and agitations, 
or equally aimless excessive exultations, 
ecstasies and raptures. It is not in- 
tended, of course, that the emotive na- 
ture shall be put under ban in toto, that 
men and women shall turn themselves 
to stocks merely to save all their nerve- 
power for labor, or that all men and 
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women will have need to pay much at- 
tention to this matter at all; but only 
that such men and women—and there 
are many such—as are liable, either con- 
Stitutionally or from disordered states of 
the health, to high’ or frequently-recur- 
ring emotive excitement, should take 
some pains to lay a check upon their 
morbid habit, and to restore the reason 
and judgment to their rightful full con- 
trol over their mental states. 

Again, there is a large class—espe- 
cially amongst the professional orders of 
society and those who “get their living 
by their brains”—that is exposed to the 
liability of wasting a good deal of strength 
in idle, unproductive ¢hinking. To this 
class belong the visionary minds which 
occupy themselves in building castles in 
connection with every enterprise or in- 
terest with which they become asso- 
ciated ; likewise the dreamers, who go 
off in long reveries, or sink away for 
hours into musings and get buried up in 
brown studies, and who are startled back 
from the outer wildernesses of their day- 
visions as if from the fantasies and dis- 
tant realms of nightly dreams. To this 
class belong the men and women of 
quick fancy and powerful imagination, 
who, stimulated by their day’s work, 
spend the hours and strength of rest- 
time in casting together into new and 
fantastic shapes the multifarious mate- 
rials which lie on the outer bounds of 
thought—who do it, unconsciously per- 
haps, from sheer cerebral excitement, 
and with no purpose of doing anything 
with their fabrications. Here, too, are 
the reasoners and the strong, logical 
minds that, set in motion by bad reason- 
ing and false deduction in some news- 
paper article or book casually caught up, 
straightway march off through a long 
passage of refutation, with marshaling 
of evidences and authorities, and strenu- 
ous, exhaustive brain-work ; and all of it 
to no definite practical result. 

It is not meant that in such exercises 
there is no advantage, at least by way of 
discipline and the acquisition of ideas. 
In this point of view they may be of 
very high value ; and indeed, as regards 
the actual availability and use of their 





results, they may prove of great account 
sooner or later and in some emergency. 
What is meant is, that for persons who 
are already hard tasked by labors that 
must be performed—labors by which 
they earn their bread, and upon the per- 
formance of which vital practical inter- 
ests are depending—as, for example, the 
prosperity of a church, an important 
lawsuit, some difficult cases in medical 
practice, a daily or weekly newspaper— 
that for such persons such exercises may 
be altogether too expensive of strength 
to be indulged in otherwise than spar- 
ingly and at intervals of respite. The 
great difficulty in such cases for the per- 
sons concerned is, to catch themselves 
at this unavailable thinking before it re- 
minds them of its existence and long 
continuance by a sensation of weariness. 
Minds that think easily, think so easily 
that they do not know it; but their 
thinking uses power up just as if its pro- 


cesses were ever so lame and obstructed, 


or rather far more rapidly. 

The only way is for the individuals in 
question to form a habit, painstakingly 
and resolutely—as any good habit must 
be formed—of casting a look every little 
while over their mental movements, as 
they would over a piece of machinery by 
their side which for the most part will 
run itself, but which requires their occa- 
sional interference. This should be 
done, in particular, when the party con- 
cerned is alone and quiet, and ostensibly 
resting, under which circumstances the 
mind is most liable to these unbidden 
and lawless excursions. The object had 
in view in these inquisitorial inspections 
may be either to bring the mind back to 
lines of profitable thought, or to stop it 
off from thinking altogether, according 
to circumstances. The latter art or ac- 
complishment is by far the more difficult 
of acquirement, and is of full as high 
value as the other; and, as regards the 
matter of saving strength, of the very 
highest value. The mind cannot, of 
course, be prevented from occupying 
itself about something so long as its 
owner is awake, but it can be estopped 
from pushing out into new tracks of 
thought, where it has to beat down a 
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highway for itself laboriously, and can 
be directed into old paths of memory 
and association worn smooth, and over 
which it runs, as it were, by its own 
momentum: that is thinking—this is 
ruminating: that is work—this is com- 
paratively rest or play. 

In particular, the control referred to 
should be exercised over the thinking 
faculties in the hours appropriated to 
sleep, and above all so as to prevent any 
interference from their activity with the 
process of getting asleep. The faculty 
of getting asleep is one of the most 
valuable which the head-worker can pos- 
sibly possess, and which he should lay 
himself out to cultivate and acquire. 
We shall not undertake in this connec- 
tion to repeat all the wise suggestions of 
the books as to the distribution of labor, 
giving the head-work to the morning, 
and tapering off to a call or a game of 
dominoes in the evening, and other con- 
ditions contributing to mental hygiene in 
general, and to going to sleep easy in 
particular. We are concerned especially 
with the management of the mind when 
its owner is fairly stowed away in bed, 
and is casting about to get his head clear 
of his day’s thoughts, as a condition in- 
dispensable to falling asleep. Let it be 
understood, then, that for this purpose, 
if the faculties are stirred up and the 
general temperament of the individual is 
nervous, effort is to be made. The 
mind is to be resolutely torn from the 
objects with which it has been wrestling, 
and with strenuous determination fixed 
upon some other object utterly indifferent 
in itself, and held firmly to its contem- 
plation, till from sheer disgust the facul- 
ties sink into stupor and repose. 

For example, let the would-be sleeper, 
having first got into a comfortable posi- 
tion, conceive before his eyes, which are 
closed of course, a circle suspended in 
the air; and commencing at any point 
upon its periphery, let him revolve his 
eyes slowly throughout its whole extent, 
keeping his mind bent upon the object 
of contemplation, and charged with the 
responsibility of holding the eyes to 
their motion. Having done this for a 
few minutes, which will probably seem 





the longest and dullest minutes of his 
life, he will find the process gets to be 
merely mechanical: the eyes will follow 
the circuit of themselves, without the 
oversight of the mind, which accordingly 
will dart off to the region of the day- 
thoughts, and come back dragging them 
along with it into the rotation process, 
This is a signal to the sleeper to change 
the programme—to follow the circuit in 
the other direction, or half-way round, 
then back again, and so on; then half- 
way round at the other side of the figure, 
and back again, and so on; then to 
change the circle to a square, and tra- 
verse this; then to cut the square across 
with diagonal lines, and follow these, to- 
gether with the periphery, and so forth— 
remembering, as the vital part of the 
whole act in all its varieties, to hold the 
attention closely to the work. 

Still otherwise, and when the fore- 
going process is partially exhausted of 
efficiency—as it will come to be after 
repeated use—let the devotee of sleep 
watch closely till he gets the rhythm of 
his pulse; then let him keep time with 
each beat by lightly pressing the fore- 
finger and thumb together, and follow 
this up, holding the attention fixed and 
intent upon the agreement of the acts. 
If this fails to occupy all the mental 
force, let him add to this the duty of 
tapping the roof of his mouth with his 
tongue or of slightly bending the toes of 
one foot, keeping time as before, and 
setting the mind intently upon the simul- 
taneous performance of the several acts. 
If these be not enough, so that the day- 
thoughts come crowding in here and 
there, as by flashes and fits, let him 
silently count one, two, three, etc., to a. 
hundred, each number being mentally 
ejaculated at each pulse-beat and con- 
temporaneously with the other acts ; and 
if he will do all this persistently and 
faithfully for a little time, he will, unless 
his nervous system is positively diseased 
or has been abominably outraged with 
overwork, in the majority of cases be 
able to get asleep. 

Yet otherwise, and by way of varying 
the process, he may fix his thoughts 
upon some scene familiar to him in 
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childhood, and upon which therefore no 
shadows rest, and run over its various 
features, as if actually visiting the dear 
old spot. Let him roam through the 
“old orchard” on the hill-top, and hunt 
out the “spice-apple” tree, whose crim- 
son-streaked yield used to ripen in early 
August, or the “September sweet,” 
whose white and juicy fruit lies big and 
tempting on the grass ; let him climb to 
the «dove-cote” over the cross-beams 
of the barn, laying his hand again upon 
the old “spike” that used to help his 
little stature ; or go down to the “black 
rock” at the bend of the river, upon 
which he used to sit and fish for perch ; 
or climb the “ledge” in the great pas- 
ture, at the foot of which the huckle- 
berries grew so black and sweet; or go 
to the “hedge-hog den” or the “cran- 
berry bog ;” and in these loved scenes 
forget his labors and harassments. But 


even this sort of divertisement will not 
be effectual unless the mind is deter- 
minedly devoted to it—unless at every 
point where the work-thoughts attempt 
to crowd in they are instantly forced 


back, and the attention still more fixedly 
bound down to the old apple tree, or:the 
cosset lamb, or the favorite spotted pig, 
that never troubled us, and will not 
trouble us now. 

We almost hesitate to proceed to say 
that a very great amount of strength is 
wasted in the ordinary hand-work of the 
world, because within our limits it seems 
quite impossible to give such a series of 
illustrations as will in any adequate de- 
gree indicate the various forms of waste, 
or avail at all for the correction of the 
evil. The more serious part of the in- 
effectual expenditure referred to arises 
not so much from miscalculation as from 
lack of calculation; as from working 
without a definite plan; as from setting 
to work without first thinking the work 
out in advance, and pushing it forward 
with urgent haste, without circumspection 
and deliberation as the process goes on. 
There were two men, both farmers, with 
whose methods of labor we were well 
acquainted in our childhood, who illus- 
trated, each in his way, the important 
principle here referred to. The first was 
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Mitchell, «the roarer,” as the villagers 
called him, and a roarer he was. His 
power of work was prodigious, and the 
use he made of it still more prodigious. 
But he never seemed to do any thinking 
about his work. He took everything 
butt foremost. He used to “break a 
pitchfork handle a day,” all through hay- 
ing, trying to throw on a “two-hundred” 
cock of hay at a fork full; he would get 
hold of the big end of a rock weighing 
half a ton to slue it into place in a stone 
wall, when a crow-bar stood just at his 
elbow ; he drove his oxen with shouting 
and gesticulation and flourishes of goad- 
stick that would alone have tired out a 
common man;-he would be just as 
likely as not to drive brads all day long 
with a broad-axe, when a tack-hammer 
lay on the bench before him. The con- 
sequence was, that although he worked 
twice as hard as.common men, he did not 
bring much more about at the year’s end 
than ordinary people, and at middle age 
was getting all jammed out of shape 
with the distortion of overwork. 

In contrast with him was old “Pud” . 
Wells, as he was called, Pud being 
probably the short for putterer. Old 
Pud was as strong and as slow in mo- 
tion as a fat ox. Whenever he had 
anything of moment to do he used to sit 
down and ruminate upon it—generally 
light his pipe and smoke over it. If 
there was any easy way about it, he 
always hit it. He never miscalculated 
the strength of a pitchfork handle so 
far as to break it, and he never would 
have broken it, though it had been made 
of pith-stalk. He was a miracle at 
moving heavy stone for cellar walls or 
bridge abutments, and such work, cant- 
ing them round with light lifts of the 
lever in just the right place, and settling 
them into their beds as if they had been 
babies in their cribs. He could hitch 
the chain to deep-rooted stumps so that 
a yoke of steers could twitch them out, 
when other men could not “fetch” them 
with seven-foot cattle. When about to 
cut down a tree, he cleared away the 
brush carefully, studied out a good posi- 
tion to stand in, trying it once or twice, 
and if on a side-hill. knocking away: the 
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turf to get firm foothold, or hunting for 
a flat stone to bolster up the down-hill 
side of his foot, so that he never slipped 
or had to stop work to readjust himself, 
and so that he could strike to the best 
advantage and every stroke told its 
utmost. He could mow with a marvel- 
ous ease, for he had made a study of the 
proper length of snath, the proper ad- 
justment of the handles, the proper 
breadth of swath, the proper inclination 
of the body, the proper swing, and the 
proper thing for him to do in the whole 
matter. This man thought out his work 
beforehand, and kept thinking about it 
all the way along, having learned the 
practical wisdom of the old saw—«Cal- 
culation is better than hard work.” In 
the course of his long lifetime (not ended 
yet, we believe) he brought more about 
than average men, and by judgment 
brought it about with so little of excess- 
ive hard labor that people thought him 
lazy, and that he got along so well be- 
cause his luck was good. 

Now, these two workers are types of 
two great classes into which all hand- 
workers, male and female, are divided— 
those who by timely thought economize 
their strength, and those who from lack 
of thought subject it to continual waste. 
Whether there is a larger proportion of 
this latter class amongst men than women 
it would not be possible to determine ; 
but it may perhaps be justly assumed 
that the error is a more serious one for 
women than for men, since their physical 
strength is materially less. Accordingly, 
it may be proper to comment specially 
upon the waste of strength so frequently 
noticeable in the conduct of our ordinary 
housework, that being the leading em- 
ployment of women and the most im- 
portant single industry in the world. It 
is perhaps the necessary result of the 
deficient mental discipline bestowed upon 
women as compared with men, and espe- 
cially upon houseworking women, that 
they should exhibit less of judgment, 
less of a thinking habit at their labor, 
than average men at their labor; or, 
without instituting comparisons, less of 
tact, of the faculty of taking things to 
advantage, of mechanical ingenuity, of 
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labor-saving combinations of work, than 
would seem to be easily attainable 
to ordinary intelligence if moderately 
thoughtful and trained to the study of 
its labor. In the mere act of «clearing 
away” the table we have often noticed a 
really painful squandering of strength, 
just from the want of a little delibera- 
tion. The bustling worker, apparently 
flurried by the sense of what she has 
got to do, sees the salt-cellar, catches it 
up and runs across the whole breadth of 
the floor to the closet with it; hurries 
back, coaches manatee and a fork 
that does not need washing, and puts 
them away; ditto, the pepper-box and 
two napkins ; ditto, two napkins and the 
vinegar-cruet, making six journeys across 
the room, when, with the little tray or 
the bread-board on the other table, all 
the articles might have been carried at 
once and so many steps saved. 

So, too, when the “parlor fire” is to 
be built: the hurrying housewife runs 
into the room first with a handful of 
shavings and splinters, forgets the match, 
hastens back for that, and just as she 
has lighted it thinks of the charcoal ; 
hies after that, but neglects to bring 
along with it the scuttle of coal sitting 
by. Presently the coal is wanted; her 
steps are bent for it in haste, but as she 
goes she omits to carry out the charcoal- 
basin, and when she returns forgets to 
bring in a hod for the ashes or the dust- 
brush and pan, which therefore cost her 
another journey. The process goes on 
after this sort, so that, by the time the 
fire is built and the débris cleared away, 
she has gone forth and back a dozen 
times or more betwixt the parlor and 
kitchen, when deliberation and a think- 
ing over at the outset of what would be 
wanted would have saved at least one- 
half the trips. Multitudes of women 
work thus all the day long and all their 
life long. They work hard and move 
fast, yet are “slow workers” and bring 
little to pass, because they were not 
trained to use their heads as well as 
their hands about their work. 

Anything like a general change or 
improvement in this matter amongst the 
great mass of workers can be looked for 
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only as education advances, and the 
general public capacity for thinking is 
thereby increased. Accordingly, those 
persons, men or women, who. may sus- 
pect the infirmity referred to to be their 
own, should take its correction into their 
own hands, without looking for help from 
the outside, and do the best they can at 
it. If in the habit of working thus pre- 
cipitately and inconsiderately, they should 
compel themselves to s¢¢ down and think 
over what they have before them to do, 
and to think until they have the outlines 
of the work clearly defined to their 
mind’s eye. They will thus accomplish 
more the very first day of trial. They 
will visibly save strength the first day, 
and day by day they will find the gain to 
increase. 

Our suggestions upon the economizing 
of strength will be concluded with the 
inculcation upon all classes of workers 
of the practice of concentrating their 
efforts upon the vitally-essential part of 
their work to the neglect of the less im- 
portant ; in other words, the practice of 
striking where the blow will be most 
effective. We once happened into a 
country church on a Sunday forenoon in 
a strange place, and were seated in a 
pew in the broad aisle. The clergyman, 
a weakly-seeming man, with a whisper 
of a voice, rose to his duties and feebly 
went through the various services ante- 
cedent to the sermon. We wished 
ourselves out of it, but retreat was im- 
possible: we looked about—the church 
was full. What could people come to 
meeting for?—to see and hear such a 
dead-and-alive performance as that? We 
settled ourselves down in desperate res- 
ignation, hoping that at least the sermon 
would be short. The sermon began, and 
the very first sentence of it was like the 
blast of a bugle. The pallid parson 
seemed all on a sudden to have had a 
quart of blood poured into his veins, a 
gallon of lungs put into his thorax, and 
the strength of a drover stowed away in 
his body and arms. For a half hour he 
held us almost spellbound with the most 
animated delivery, powerful argumenta- 
tion and vivid original illustration, ren- 
dered with vigor of voice and with every 
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appearance of abundant physical power. 
So we learned the secret of the great 
congregation and this toleration of his 
opening dullness or stupidity. So, too, 
we learned how a man really feeble, by 
husbanding his force against ineffective 
expenditures, and exerting it all ‘when 
the greatest number of minds could be | 
influenced at once, and by reason of the 
surroundings most powerfully influenced, 
could really do a great work weekly, and | 
sustain himself in the high estimation 
and valuation of society. Now, if this‘ 
minister had attempted to conduct the 
whole service with as much vigor as he 
preached, his strength would have given 
out just as the sermon was commencing, 
and the effect of his whole week’s labor 
and study would have been measurably 
lost. Accordingly, he probably did the 
best thing possible for him under the 
circumstances. 

Some years ago we, together with 
various other persons, spent an hour or 
two in a common sitting-room, in com- 
pany with Henry Ward Beecher, all of 
us being in attendance upon a Teachers’ 
Institute, before which the great lecturer 
was to speak. We were curious to ob- 
serve that Mr. Beecher, instead of min- 
gling in the conversation and bubbling 
over with pleasantries, as one might per- 
haps expect, seemed to be rather in a 
doze, spoke only when spoken to, and 
then briefly as possible, blundered in 
making change, and appeared to be half 
asleep. This phase continued until he 
got upon the platform, the thron, before 
him within assailable distance, anc then 
the thunders were let loose, and not till 
then. Now, it may perhaps be said that 
the very eagle mopes amongst owls, but 
we are persuaded that his quiet in the 
conversation-room was a part of a set- 
tled habit of reserving his force till the 
effective point and moment of effort. 
He might squander his strength in talk- 
ing with the “everybody” he meets, and, 
great as it is, have none left for more 
telling service. 

We frequently meet a young minister, 
recently settled over a large parish, who 
is trying to drive abreast everything in 
the shape of ministerial, pastoral, social 
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and other duty, and to leave’ nothing 
lagging behind. ‘Two sermons on Sun- 
day and a half hour in the Sabbath- 
school, besides remarks at the evening 
meeting; a Monday evening meeting for 
young inquirers; a Tuesday evening 
prayer meeting ; a Wednesday evening 
social gathering at his house to get the 
people acquainted with one another; a 
' Thursday evening meeting for religious 
conversation with adults; certain sewing 
and industrial schools amongst the desti- 
tute classes to be looked into and talked 
to on Friday and Saturday ; the sick to 
be condoled with all through the week, 
the dying to be prayed with, couples to 
be married, the troubles of his people to 
be listened to and discussed, innumerable 
calls to be attended to at home and 
abroad: add to this, active interest in 
public and social improvements, the pub- 
lic library, the reading-room, the art in- 
stitute; all of which he attempts to help 
on. Such is the surface over which the 
working energy of this one man is spread. 
Well, the effect is great: he is a power 
in the community. But, first, if he 
works on at this rate he will be a dead 
man in five years at the outside: at last 
accounts he could not sleep at night. 
But with this view of the matter we are 
not here concerned. Our point here is, 
that he is accomplishing far less by his 
multifarious work than he might by con- 
centrating it into the more vitally-essen- 
tial departments. He spends too much 
strength upon small numbers ; he talks 
too much with one or two persons— 
anybody who imposes himself upon his 
attention ; he devotes too much energy 
to the little week-day meetings, too much 
to the social and side matters of various 
character ; so that for the great work of 
Sunday, when every word he speaks tells 
upon a thousand, he saves but an abated 
efficiency, and cannot therefore perform 
it so well as he otherwise might. He 
knows this, but he does not see how he 
can elude the calls upon him, or refrain 
from lending a helping hand when it is 
needed. He cannot till he learns to say 
No; till he learns to defend himself 
against attacks upon his life (for they are 
nothing else) ; till he learns to make his 
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people understand that he has rights— 
for time, for rest, for recreation—which 
they are bound to respect ; till he learns 
by a careful canvass of the field precisely 
where his efforts will do the most good, 
and then dares to drop everything else 
and work just there. 

We were in a school not long ago, 
and sat and looked on. A class of 
thirty-five pupils took their places and 
were drilled in reading, and well drilled, 
for forty-five minutes—a prompt, vigor- 
ous, quickening, instructive exercise. 
The next class consisted of two, and 
twenty minutes were devoted to those 
two! The teacher worked as hard and 
skillfully with and: upon those two as 
upon the thirty-five. Now, here was 
miscalculation. The school was large, 
numbering ninety. The theory is, that 
every pupil should be subjected to the 
stimulus of the instructor’s mind for the 
longest possible time daily. Here were 
two consuming one-fifth of the available 
recitation-time of an entire half-day ses- 
sion. The teacher was misusing his 
power—putting it to a far lower use than 
it was capable of. We know full well 
the difficulties of classifying in even 
graded schools; butronly under the most 
unusual circumstances would a teacher 
be justified in devoting so much strength 
to so small a number of his pupils. 
Teachers should make it a leading point 
to make their classes large as possible, 
and, if they have assistants less skilled 
than themselves, to take the largest into 
their own hands. They should also go 
“the rounds” with all the classes in the 
school every little while, their subordi- 
nates included, and so make themselves 
felt in every mind. There are some 
difficulties about this, but the advantages 
are great. 

This is the true theory of using 
strength economically—to bend it all 
upon the vital point. Said Choate, that 
greatest criminal lawyer that ever lived, 
“Carry the jury at all hazards: move 
heaven and earth to carry the jury, and 
then fight it out with the judges on the 
law questions as best you can.” What 
did Edward Everett ever accomplish in 
proportion to his gifts and opportunities ? 
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What mark did he make? What monu- 
ment did he leave? What could be ex- 
pected of a man who dispersed himself 
over nearly the whole field of knowledge 
and elegant accomplishment? There 
was that divine and sublime genius Cole- 
ridge, who essayed to be poet, historian, 
essayist, lecturer, metaphysician, and 
much more, and so failed of effecting 
anything commensurate with his gifts. 
Strength is like powder—to be effective 
it needs concentration and aim. We 
know a gentleman of very high talents 
who has wasted himself, as respects any 
adequate accomplishment, by too much 
general culture. He reads everything 
and knows everything, and digests it 
pretty well too, but is sc busy acquiring 
that he: has no time for disbursing—so 
busy learning that he finds no time for 
working. His life and his talent are 
just being flung away for all the higher 
purposes of which they are capable. 
Another man of our acquaintance, of 
really brilliant natural capacities and of 
quite remarkable conversational powers, 
fritters himself away in too much talk, 
in violent political discussions, in endless 
and fruitless theological arguments, in 
hot debates upon local questions ; taking 
up the gauntlet anywhere—at the street 
corner, in the church porch, in the store, 
wherever anybody will listen or attempt 
reply. This man really works hard, 
exerts a great amount of power, but 
exerts it in so ill-chosen a manner that 
nothing is brought about by it. 

Does anybody suppose that if, instead 
of being killed at twenty-two in a street 
brawl, that prodigy, the «Admirable” 
Crichton, had lived, he would have made 
any mark upon the mind of his genera- 
tion and its civilization, attempting as he 
did to be equal master of all arts and 
accomplishments? No. It is Bishop 
Butler giving twenty years to his Ava/- 
ogy, and Edward Gibbon, twenty years 
to the Decline and Fall, and even Gould 
Brown, that in nowise great man, devot- 
ing twenty-seven years to Zhe Grammar 
of English Grammars, who do the work 
which the world treasures, and treasures 
because it is benefited. Consider the 
case of William Pitt, going straightway 
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from college into the House of Com- 
mons, and in two years to the Prime 
Ministership of Great Britain—for nearly 
a quarter of a century reigning virtually 
king, and carrying his purposes through 
in spite of the opposition of some of the 
greatest men England ever produced— 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, etc. How can it 
be accounted for? Because whatever 
Pitt did he did with all his might. His 
whole soul was swallowed up in the one 
passion for political power. So we see 
him neglecting everything else—careless 
of friends ; careless of expenditures, so 
that with an income of fifty thousand 
dollars yearly and no family he died 
hopelessly in debt; tearing up by the 
roots from his heart a love most deep 
and tender because it ran counter to his 
ambition ; totally indifferent to posthu- 
mous fame, so that he did not take the 
pains to transmit to posterity a single 
one of his speeches; utterly insensible 
to the claims of art, literature and belles- 
lettres ; living and working terribly for 
the one sole purpose of wielding the 


| governing power of the nation. Of 


course, his talents were extraordinary, 
but his concentration of them was still 
more extraordinary, and his success, 
accordingly, unparalleled. 

The principle in question holds in all 
departments of labor. When Brunel, 
the great engineer, had an important 
piece of work to do, he used to cast 
everything else aside, go to bed, and lie 
there two or three days, until he had got 
the whole thing worked out in his head. 
Fairbanks, the scale-inventor, does, or 
did, the same. The concentration of 
energy required will not, however, need 
to take this or such a form under or- 
dinary circumstances, but the thing to 
be arrived at in all cases will be concen- 
tration upon the effective point, whatever 
that may be and however to be ap- 


proached. A while ago we saw some - 


workmen moving and getting into place 
a set of monstrous soap-kettles, weighing 
tons, and clumsy and difficult affairs to 
get hold of and move about. One of the 
principals of the establishment, a vigor- 
ous, driving worker, took hold of the 
labor himself in shirt-sleeves and with 
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bare hands, and tugged and lifted and 
pulled like a horse, while the dull hired 
Irishmen stood by, gaping at him, and 
glad enough to have him do what they 
were paid to do. Ina few hours he was 
all tired out, and the work had made 
poor headway, after all. He went home. 
The other principal took the work in 
hand. But how? With both hands in 
his pockets, and his burnished, silk stove- 
pipe hat on, standing apart from the 
work, looking at it and the workers, but 
keeping up a thinking all the time, order- 
ing this man here, that man there, then 
all together at one point as required ; 
and thus putting intelligence and one 
purpose into the stupid workmen, who 
could lift but could not think. Conse- 
quently the monster vats soon were 
levered into their beds, and our man- 
ager’s hands were not so much as dusted 
with so big a job. Now, doubtless the 
Irishmen thought him a lazy fellow, but 
the judicious man will declare him, for 
all the practical purposes involved, 
smarter than his partner, for he is 
the truly capable worker who puts his 
force where it will tell to the best 
advantage. 

Again: a year or two ago we were 
summering for a season close by a great 
farm, upon which large quantities of hay 
were raised. When the ordinary farm- 
work was going on at its ordinary rate, 
with only the ordinary complement of 
hands, the owner led off, hoe or shovel 
or scythe in hand, and labored as hard 
as any hired man. But when the rush 
of haying came on, and two mowing- 
machines, two horse-rakes, or three or 
four carts and fifteen or twenty hands 
were to be kept in motion, we noticed 
that he turned manager, hardly touched 
a hand to the work, except here and 
there and now and then, but was all over 
the field, keeping everything to rights 
and moving; and thus, as was obvious 
to a close observer, actually brought 
about far more than he possibly. could 
have done by ever so hard labor with 
his hands. In other words, disregarding 
the casual appearances of doing nothing, 
he actually, as a matter of fact, used his 
capacity to the highest practical advan- 
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tage, and did the very best and most of 
work. 

The habit and practice we seek to 
enjoin upon all workers by these com- 
monplace incidents or references are the 
habit and practice of deliberately con- 
sidering, at intervals—the more frequent- 
ly the harder they are pressed—whether 
they are judiciously distributing their 
energies to the several parts of their 
labor; whether, out of the various things 
which it is desirable they should attend 
to, which it seems necessary they should 
attend to, and which they are actually 
attending to as best they may, some 
should not receive more attention and 
some less than they now do; and whether 
by such change of practice a substantial 
increase of their efficiency will not be 
attained. It is no part of wisdom to 
rush at work with blind indiscrimination 
of zeal, and, because there are a great 
number of things to be done, to attempt 
to do a great number at once. In the 
inquisition referred to and recommended, 
two things will be chiefly required—first, 
dispassionate judgment; and, secondly, 
determined resolution. Most men will 
fail, not in ascertaining the most import- 
ant matters to be done, but in courage 
to let alone the less important ; and, ac- 
cordingly, to this the majority of workers 
should address themselves with particular 
concern. 

We have thus considered the use of 
strength in three aspects—its use to 
excess, its use to advantage and its use 
with economy. Several others of not 
less importance would justify a continu- 
ance of the discussion, but our limits 
forbid. 

In conclusion: every worker should 
bear constantly in mind the fact that his 
strength is a constantly-evanishing pos- 
session. With every word we utter and 
breath we draw it passes from us to 
mingle with the universe of power, but 
the chances are infinite against its ever, 
in all its myriad transmigrations, becom- 
ing again our possession. To-day we 
must use it or never. The strength that 
now moves in us was a little while ago a 
part of the brute force of Nature in the 
sunbeam, in the electric flash, or pulsat- 
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ing in the arteries of animals. Now that | May we all so consult for ourselves, 
it is temporarily ours, it is in our power | and be so counseled in. this matter, 
to lift it to the highest and sublimest ac- | that we shall never be called upon to 
complishments—to effort for the good of | mourn capacities neglected or strength 
others, to patience under affliction, to the | misused. 

fulfillment of all noble and holy purposes. WALTER WELLS. 








THE NEW-WORLD EXILE IN ITALY. 


HE most delicious skies that zone the earth 
Are bluely burning into deeper night ; 
And those refulgent stars that haunt the South 
Are flashing into sight. 


The sea before me, and the hills behind— 
The vineyards in the shadow at my feet: 
The wind has been among the myrtle buds, 
And with their breath is sweet. 


There is a golden gleam among the green— 
The pale gold gleam of ripening Southern fruit : 
The sound of love-birds, bickering in their nests, 
Blends with a far-off lute. 


And down the rocky, moonlight-latticed path, 
That leadeth to the orange avenue, 
Comes with free steps a stately, brown-faced girl, 
In peasant kirtle blue. 


And the red token of the Phrygian cap 
Upon some passing fisher’s classic head— 
The graceful symbol of lost Liberty, 
That serves him in her stead— 


Reminds me that the place whereon I stand 
Is the world’s Eden of ideal delight, 
Where slip away the years on velvet feet, 
Unhurt by frostful blight. 


O clime of Love and land of wonderment, 
Where the sun ripeneth the blood to fire! 
Compared to thine, a cold land’s life is but 
An underfed desire. 


Here the cool silence of untroubled rest, 
Or unrest sweeter, laps the odorous nights ; 
And all thy days are full of sun and song, 
And set with pleasant sights. 
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I, a pale shadow, haunting these delights, 
Not for the love of Beauty do I keep 
My tristful watch, but that my heart awakes, 
And will not let me sleep. 


There is a fever burning in my blood— 
There is a tumult throbbing in my brain: 
The loveliness of this Italian night 
Awakes but passionate pain. 


O Italy! thou dear heart’s Paradise, 
That takest the exile to thy cradling arms! 
Forgive me if I cannot all forget 
My sorrow in thy charms. 


Thou art not dearer than mine own dear land, 
Albeit she proved a harsher nurse to me; 
And now that I am banished from her shores, 

She hath forgotten me. 


I gave her all—I had not much to give: 
I laid my life’s endeavor at her shrine— 
Forgot the ties of blood, the love of friends, 
To make her sorrows mine. 


I watched with her throughout her trial-night, 
And never faltered ’mid its deepest dark: 
Not any grief that paled her wasted face 
But touched me with its mark. 


What did I ask of her? To take a gift. 
She let it fall from out her listless hand: 
She did not want the heart, the will, the brain, 
That waited her command. . 


I was not counted worthy in her sight: 
Not all my love could buy a moment’s thought ; 
And at her feet neglected fell the gift 
At which my youth had wrought. 


I know it was not worthy her desert— 
I know the giver lacked the master’s skill : 
The hasty hand was all too young to do 
The eager worker’s will. 


And yet one smile would not have cost her dear, 
Where so much love and fealty plead for grace: 
She gave it not—my young ambition found 
No favor in her face. 


So, when her woe was past, and she put on 
The festal garments of her joy again, 
I left her, for she had no need of me 
When she was past her pain. 
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For she hath come again to summer hours, 
And hath enow of flatterers and friends ; 
And they who left her in her perilous shifts 

Haste now to make amends. 


Let her forget me! But oh let her not 
Forget what hero-blood endows her earth— 
And not forego the charter hardly earned, 
For things of little worth! 


For me—I waste beneath the weary load 
Of withering hopes and unfulfilled desires : 
Ambitions, aspirations, memories—all 
Are self-consuming fires. 


— 
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But the slow moon comes up from out the sea, 
Languid and large and stately in her place, 
And shames this weakliness she sees in me 
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By her unmoved face! 


HowARD GLYNDON. 





THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


bhp monetary and financial condition 
of the country may now, we think, 
be regarded as more settled than at any: 
time since the commencement of the late 
war. Up to the assembling of the last 
Congress, hopes were entertained that 
some effective measures would be adopt- 
ed to restore the currency and credit of 
the nation, but the session passed away, 
and although there was much talk in the 
early part of it of «funding ” the nation- 
al debt at a low rate of interest, nothing 
was accomplished except the passage 
of a resolution declaring that the govern- 
ment would certainly pay coin in all 
cases where it had promised to do so. 
In common parlance, an old promise was 
taken up and a newone given ; but even 
this was of some advantage, for it im- 
proved the credit of the nation abroad, 
though it had little influence at home, 
where the value of such resolutions is 
well understood. 

Four years have elapsed since the 
close of the great struggle—tedious years 
to those who regard the honor and in- 





terests of the nation, the success of its 
industry and the welfare of its citizens— 
and still not a single measure has been 
adopted intended to make the legal ten- 
ders of the government equivalent to 
gold; and yet there has not been a mo- 
ment when the revenues of the country 
and the resources at the command of 
Congress were not amply sufficient to 
do this. Nothing has been wanting but 
the disposition and firm determination to 
accomplish the object in the only way 
in which it can possibly be effected— 
namely, by a gradual but complete with- 
drawal of all the superabundant currency. 
This Congress has not done, has never 
attempted, except by one feeble enact- 
ment, which, as soon as the speculators 
of the country raised a clamor against it, 
was repealed. 

And now contraction is not even 
spoken of, and the government seems 
content to allow the country to settle 
down into a state of chronic bankruptcy, 
its dishonored promises selling for some 
seventy-five cents on the dollar! Thus 
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the proud republic. of the New World 
takes its quiet position beside those in- 
solvent despotisms of the Old which, 
like Russia and Austria, compel their 


subjects to use depreciated paper as 
of 


their standard of value and medium 
exchange. 

With such a financial status, what 
awaits the country in the future? This 
question business men will naturally ask. 
They know their present position is ab- 
normal—that money was scarcer in 1868 
than it was in 1867, and is scarcer in 
1869 than it was in 1868 ; and this despite 
the fact that we have three times as much 
of what is called money in circulation 
now as in 1860. They know that the 
profits of business, whether in trade or 
manufactures, have declined for the last 
three years, and that, unsatisfactory as 
they now are, there is no reason to think 
they have reached their lowest point. 
There is therefore not only present de- 
pression, but a gloomy uncertainty rest- 
ing upon the future. New and strange 
phenomena present themselves. Zhe 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
in a late issue, recognizes «the existence 
and rapid development of certain new 
forces, which from time to time begin to 
be active disturbers of the movement 
of the money market.” «Everybody 
knows,” continues that journal, «that 
spasmodic stringency has never been so 
frequent as now in New York.” Such 
is the testimony from high authority in 
the commercial centre of the nation. 
“Spasmodic stringency never so fre- 
quent!’ The simple truth of the mat- 
ter is, that the currency of the nation 
has now come entirely under the control 
of the speculative class, who are able to 
manipulate the market in such a way as 
will best advance their own interests, 
and merchants and business men, intent 
upon the pursuit of their several voca- 
tions, are made the helpless and hopeless 
victims of the vicious system. 

Such a state of things, however, is but 
the legitimate result of a currency so 
largely inflated that not one-half of it is 
wanted for the regular business transac- 
tions of the country. The excess must 
be used for speculative purposes, if used 
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at all, for there can be no other demand 
for it, and therefore hundreds of mil- 
lions are invested in various speculative 
operations, some of them of most gigan- 
tic proportions. Hence the power of a 
few men who honestly or dishonestly get 
the control of vast aggregations of arti- 
ficial credit (not capital), connected with 
these huge speculations, to control the 
money market and produce monetary 
“spasms” at their pleasure. 

But while it is true that these move- 
ments of “rings” and “combinations to 
effect a corner” greatly aggravate and 
intensify the perturbations of the market, 
there is and must be a general ‘scarcity 
of currency throughout the country, be- 
cause that article is so superabundant. 
This statement is doubtless a paradox to 
the unreflecting ; nevertheless nothing is 
more certain. The history of this coun- 
try for the last fifty years shows that 
money has always been most scarce, and 
the rates of interest the most advanced, 
when there was the largest absolute 
amount in circulation. The reason for 
this is obvious. As a currency is ex- 
panded, speculation is excited, prices are 
greatly raised, and it takes a much larger 
amount of money to transfer an equal 
amount of merchandise, while the opera- 
tions of those who are engaged in influ- 
encing and controlling the immense 
amount of transferable property of all 
kinds held for speculative purposes ab- 
sorb all the surplus, and leave the money 
market in a stringent condition. 

Money, we must recollect, is scarce 
not in proportion to its actual quantity, 
but to the relative demand for it. When, 
therefore, in addition to the natural wants 
of trade, the speculative interest comes 
into market, the extraordinary demand is 
certain to create a pressure; so that, 
practically, it has always been true, as it 
is nowy true, that an expanded currency 
will >< most scarce when it is most 
abunuant; that collections will be most 
unsatisfactory when the circulation is 
largest ; and that the rates of interest 
will be highest when the loans of the 
banks are most extended. 

This important lesson the people must 
learn; and if they would have money 
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plenty and cheap, they must insist that 
the amount shall be reduced to its nat- 
ural limit — to that point where it is at 
par with specie. They cannot have an 
easy and reliable money market until 
that which is called money is truly so ; 
and we incur no risk in. predicting that 
a satisfactory state of trade will not ar- 
rive until the currency of the nation is 
equivalent in value to the currency of 
commerce. 

In looking forward for the remainder 
of the current year, we do not anticipate 
a general panic or breaking down of the 
national industry, because the currency 
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is now a fixed quantity, and cannot be 
(as in the case of a mixed currency it 
must be) suddenly withdrawn from cir- 
culation whenever there is a pressure on 
the banks for the redemption of their 
notes; but we do expect that trade, 
manufacturing and business generally 
will be depressed, that profits will be 
small, expenses large, rents and rates of 
interest high and losses from delinquent 
debtors heavy; while in the large cen- 
tres of trade, especially in the largest, 
“the spasms” of the money market will 
be frequent and violent. 
AMASA WALKER. 
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N October, 1819, Lord Byron gave 
his autobiography to Thomas Moore. 

It was in Venice. He was thirty-two 
years of age: Moore was just past forty, 
Both were in good health, in the flush 
of prosperity, in the keen pursuit each of 
his own object in life, and with fair pros- 
pects of a score and more of years. There 
was no condition to the gift. They 
were men of the world, and each inter- 
preted the meaning of the other. Lord 
Byron was self-expatriated, renouncing 
citizenship and almost allegiance to Eng- 
land, and misunderstood. Moore was 
the pet of society and the favorite poet 
of the fashionable circles of Great Brit- 
ain. The autobiography was a self-de- 
fence. It was to be published after 
Lord Byron’s death: until then it was 
to be secret. The receiver of it as a 
gift was to be its editor. No provisions 
were made, in case of Moore’s dying 
first, of Lord Byron’s reconciliation to 
his family, of differences between the 
friends, of objections interposed by in- 
terested persons, of the hindrances offer- 
ed by publishers, or of the tone of the 
reading public. It was a matter of con- 
fidence between two gentlemen, where 
the one bestowed and the other accepted, 





each as a friend, a fiducial trust. Moore 
had read the autobiography: Lord By- 
ron knew that he had. Each perfectly 
understood the other. 

Shortly after this, Moore, always 
striving during his lifetime to keep the 
wolf ‘from the door, fell into embarrass- 
ments about money, and was obliged 
to seek refuge in France. To effect 
a settlement with his creditors he need- 
ed two thousand pounds sterling. Mur- 
ray, the publisher, a mutual friend of 
both Byron and Moore, who knew the 
latter to be the custodian of the auto- 
biography, ‘offered to advance that sum 
of money upon the reversionary value 
of the manuscript. Moore accepted the 
offer, placed the autobiography in Mur- 
ray’s hands, agreed to become its editor 
in case he should survive Lord Byron, 
signed the writings, which were legally 
drawn by a conveyancer, and received 
the money. 

The case is accurately stated. It 
stood precisely as it is here told in the 
minds of Moore, Lord Byron, Murray, 
Lady Byron, Lord Holland, Lord John 
Russell and Sir John Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton). Moore himself had pos- 
session of the correspondence which had 
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taken place between Lord and Lady By- 
ron upon the subject, which we give 
to make our preliminary statement 
complete. The copy is from Moore’s 
Journal : 


«“ MAY 28, 1820. Received a letter at 
last from Lord Byron, through Murray, 
telling me he had informed Lady B. of 
his having given me the memoirs for the 
purpose of their being published after 
his death, and offering’ her the perusal 
of them in case she might wish to con- 
fute any of his statements. Her note in 
answer to this offer (the original of which 
he enclosed me) is as follows : 

*¢KIRKBY MALLORY, March 10, 1820. 

«<¢J received your letter of Fanuary i, 
offering to my perusal a memoir of part 
of your life. I decline to inspect tt. I 
consider the publication or circulation 
of such a composition at any time as prej- 
udicial to Ada’s future happiness. For 


my own sake, I have no reason to shrink 
Jrom publication; but, notwithstanding 
the injuries I have suffered, I should 
lament some of the consequences. 

«+A. BYRON. 


“¢To LorD ByRoNn.’” 


Lord Byron died in April, 1824. The 
news reached England without pre- 
monition. For more than three years it 
had been known in society that his au- 
tobiography was in Murray’s hands, but 
no effort on the part of those interested 
had been made to have it withdrawn or 
suppressed. Indeed, it had been read 
certainly by twenty-seven persons, per- 
haps by more, among whom -were liter- 
ary men and statesmen, peers and com- 
moners, friends and foes, without pro- 
voking any burst of indignation. If ever 
an author or his friends or the world had 
a right to expect that his literary testa- 
ment would be sacredly regarded, it was 
in this case. 

The morning after the announcement 
in the London evening newspapers of 
Lord Byron’s death, Douglas Kinnaird, 
the banker of Lady Byron, wrote to 
Moore, offering to advance to Murray the 
two thousand pounds for which the man- 
uscript had been pledged, and also what- 
ever interest might have accrued, pro- 
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vided it were immediately submitted to 
Lady Byron and the rest of the family, 
in order that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether they wished 
it to be published or not. The next day 
Moore met Kinnaird. The latter re- 
peated his proposal. Moore would not 
hear of it, but added, «I will submit the 
manuscript.to a chosen number of per- 
sons, and if they, upon examination, 
pronounce it altogether unfit for publica- 
tion, I will burn it.” He stated at the 
same time that, though the second part 
of the memoirs contained coarse things, 
the first part embraced nothing which, 
on the score of decency, might not be 
safely published. 

Wilmot Horton, agent of Mrs. Leigh, 
the only sister of Lord Byron, also 
sought Moore, with the request that the 
MS. might be destroyed; so did Sir 
John Hobhouse ; so did Colonel Doyle; 
so advised Lord Holland. Against this 
Moore stood out so long as a parasite 
of his nature, living upon the favor of 
the great, could stand. He said it was 
injustice to Lord Byron’s memory to de- 
stroy his autobiography unopened, as if 
it were a pest-bag. He contended that 
the MS. should be opened, read by a 
literary committee to be agreed upon vy 
all the parties interested, such portions 
to be erased as should be condemned, 
and the rest published. This would not 
do. The enemies of Lord Byron knew 
their man, and abated not one jot of 
their demand. 

Moore then proposed to place the 
work at the disposal of Mrs. Leigh, to 
be done with by her exactly as she 
thought proper. Though she was one 
of those who had demanded its destruc- 
tion, this proposal was not satisfactory. 
Nothing short of the devotion of the 
MS. to the flames without previous 
perusal or deliberation would satisfy 
Lady Byron. After many meetings, at 
which the representatives of all the va- 
rious parties appeared, and many angry 
altercations took place, Moore, faithful 
to his nature and false to his friend, 
yielded the whole point, permitted the 
autobiography to be handed over to the 
friends of both Lady Byron and Mrs. 
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Leigh, and witnessed its destruction by 
fire. It was an act of literary barbarism 
unparalleled since the Alexandrian Libra- 
ry was committed to the flames. 

Lord John Russell, who edited the 
seven volumes of twaddle which are 
designated as the Memoirs, Fournal 
and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, 
endeavors to palliate this «greatest er- 
ror” of his friend’s life by stating that, 
having himself read the greater part of 
Lord Byron’s manuscript, he believes 
“the world to be no loser by the sacri- 
fice.’ There are others, however, who, 
with the same opportunity to know what 
Lord Byron said for himself, think dif- 
ferently, and who, while no apologists for 
his immorality, believe that, in common 
with both the innocent and the guilty 
everywhere, he had a right to be heard 
in his own defence at the bar of public 
opinion. 

Lord Byron’s marriage with Miss Mil- 
banke in 1815 was the hinge upon which 
his life turned. She was the only child 
of Sir Ralph Milbanke, and the niece 
and heiress of Lord Wentworth. She 
was rich, beautiful and well educated, 
and at the same time cold, unappreciative 
of merit in others, and _ self-devoted. 
Rank and fortune were the shrines of 
her idolatry. No more perfect product 
of English society ever drew forth whis- 
pers and looks of admiration than did 
Miss Milbanke during the seasons of 
1812, 1813 and 1814. Lady Melbourne 
brought about the acquaintance in the 
second-named year, with the view of a 
match. Byron was twenty-six, Miss 
Milbanke twenty-one. On the 3oth of 
November, 1813, thirteen months before 
. their marriage, Lord Byron wrote in his 
journal as follows: «Yesterday, a very 
pretty letter from Annabella, which I 
answered. What an odd situation and 
friendship is ours !—without one spark 
of love on either side, and produced by 
circumstances which in general lead to 
coldness on one side and aversion on 
the other. She is a very superior woman 
and very little spoiled, which is strange 
in an heiress—a girl of twenty—a peeress 
that is to be in her own right—ar. only 
child who has always had her own way. 
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She is a poetess, a mathematician, a 
metaphysician ; and yet withal very kind, 
generous and gentle, with. very little 
pretension. Any other head would be 
turned with half her acquisitions and a 
tenth of her advantages.” 

At this date there was no prospect of 
marriage. The circumstances leading to 
coldness on one side and aversion on the 
other will be noticed in their place. Lord 
Byron was thoroughly known to Miss 
Milbanke and her father. That he was 
lavish in expenditures, embarrassed in 
pecuniary means, irregular in social 
habits, entangled in immoral alliances 
and involved in lawsuits was as clearly 
before them as that he was the Baron of 
Newstead and had succeeded to the 
peerage. Rejected upon his first offer 
of marriage, made in April, 1814, not 
from personal objections, but because 
Lord Wentworth was staggered at the 
encumbrances on the Newstead baronial 
estate, he was induced to propose again 
in October of the same year, and was 
accepted. It was an aristocratic alliance. 
A score like it occur during every Lon- 
don season. The property of the bride 
is settled upon herself. She gains name, 
rank and the fas of a wife. Love, 
fitness, or even the future, save only that 
succession to estates may not pass out 
of the direct line, are not necessary ele- 
ments of an aristocratic marriage in 
England. The finest race in Europe 
owes as little to the plebeian sentiment 
of mutual affection as do its thorough- 
breds at Ascot. 

The marriage took place January 2, 
1815. Lord and Lady Byron lived to- 
gether till January 20, 1816. A daugh- 
ter, named Augusta Ada, was born on 
the 2oth of December. It is to this 
period of twelve months and eighteen 
days that a large portion of the auto- 
biography was devoted. Of course there 
was unhappiness, for reasons neither re- 
mote nor mysterious. There were self- 
will, the fever of passion, the scandal of 
gallantries, the incompatibility of temper 
and the want of appreciation, as well as 
the duns of creditors and pursuits of 
bailiffs, to provoke frequent quarrels. 
There were reconciliations too, following 
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close upon every outbreak, and the free 
forgiveness of common interest, which is 
in close kinship to affection. The cool 
indifference of Lady Byron, which at one 
time could ask, «Will you never have 
done dabbling in verses?” at another 
could reply, « No, Byron, my husband, it 
is not as the world says: at heart you 
are the most melancholy of men, and 
often when apparently gayest.” 

No marriage was ever more uncon- 
genial, no two natures ever more alien. 
Lady Byron’s views were bounded by 
society. She was not without talents, 
but the only end for which she desired 
to use them was that she might reign as 
queen of the drawing-rooms of the me- 
tropolis. The reputation of her husband 
she despised. Coriolanus never held 
_ popular applause, “that common cry of 
curs,” in more profound contempt than 
did Lady Byron the fame her suitor and 
lord had achieved in the world of letters. 
That she had cause of complaint in his 
neglect of her wishes, indifference to her 
feelings, outrage of home proprieties, and 
indulgence in habits which, however tol- 
erable in a bachelor, have no excuse in a 


married man, is doubtless true ; but, on 
the other hand, she gave him no affec- 
tion, made him no home, nor sought by 
those devices which women best know 
to win him to herself. Then his mar- 
riage with an heiress was the signal for 


his creditors. His door was beset with 
duns: his house was nine times in pos- 
session of bailiffs. His name was con- 
stantly in the newspapers. Though as 
peer of the realm his person was free 
from arrest, he was liable to constant in- 
trusions and calls from tradesmen and 
attorneys. He himself writes in his 
journal a narrative of one of the scenes 
of his married year: 

«© When the bailiff came upon me in 
1815 to seize my chattels, being curious 
I first asked him what extents elsewhere 
he had for government. Upon which he 
showed me one for seventy thousand 
pounds. Next I asked him if he had 
nothing for Sheridan! «Oh Sheridan !’ 
said he. ‘Ay, I have this,’ showing an 
execution ; ‘but, my lord, I have been 
in Sheridan’s house a twelvemonth at a 
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time. A civil gentleman—knows how to 
deal with us.’ Our own business was 
then discussed, which was none-of the 
easiest. But the man was civil, and feed 
accordingly.” 

In fact, the marriage was ill-starred 
from first to last. A thousand causes 
were alleged for the separation. The 
same are repeated in English society 
to-day—some too monstrous to appear 
in print—others frivolous as the minds 
that invented them. Not one is true. 
No deep sense of injury had been im- 
pressed upon Lady Byron. She had 
neither been wounded by studied insult 
nor disgusted by unnatural proposal. 
But her life in London had been un- 
happy, and the contrast. which, upon her 
first return to her father’s palatial man- 
sion, was forced upon a character formed 
by the habitudes of ease and appliances 
of wealth, produced the sudden decision 
never toreturn. A word fitly spoken by 
her husband would at first have won her 
back. But when the repulsive force 
came into play, and pride of opinion on 
her part to persevere with dignity pro- 
voked resentment on his, all possibility 
of reconciliation was at an end. It was 
not what either had done, but what both 
were doing, that made reconciliation 
impossible. 

It was at the happiest time of their 
wedded life, when Lady Byron, just re- 
covered from her confinement, left Lon- 
don with her child on a visit to her 
father’s house in Leicestershire. They 
parted in the utmost kindness. Within 
a week he was to follow her. He em- 
braced: her, handed her into the carriage, 
kissed the child and placed it in her lap, 
accompanied on his horse the post-team 
several miles into the country, waved his 
adieux at parting, and returned to London. 
She wrote him a letter full of playfulness 
and kindness on the road; some jewelry 
she had left he sent after her by special 
messenger, and accompanied it by a coral 
chain for his daughter and a small «for- 
get-me-not” for his wife. Nothing was 
farther from his mind than that he had 
bidden Lady Byron and Ada farewell 
for ever. 


It was even so. Within a week he 
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received a letter from Sir Ralph, stating |] Tom Moore, when, upon Byron’s card 


that his wife would return to him no 
more. Lady Byron never wrote. No 
reasons were ever asked or given. Her 
silence, never broken, left a full range 
for malice, whose dark hints and vague 
insinuations have never died. The cir- 
cumstances of the separation were unex- 
ampled, the last words of the parting 
wife being those of playful affection to 
the husband, and his, as the world 
knows, a strain of tenderest eulogy of 
the wife. If “they never pardon who 
have done the wrong,” Lord Byron, who 
was disposed for reconciliation to the 
last, could not have been alone in fault. 
Lady Byron found in the desertion for- 
tune, friends, the approval of society and 
all the rank she had gained from the 
alliance: Lord Byron stood alone upon 
his hearth, his household gods shivered 
around him, and the storm of invective 
sweeping over whatever path he might 
choose to follow. 

The introduction of Lord Byron to 
Miss Milbanke by Lady Melbourne has 
been alluded to, and her desire that the 
acquaintance might lead to marriage. It 
was with Lady Caroline Lamb, the ac- 
complished and eccentric wife of Wil- 
liam Lamb, afterward Lord Melbourne— 
son of Lady Melbourne—that Byron’s 
intimacy, with which scandal has been 
busy these forty years, grew up—an in- 
timacy that led to her madness and his 
marriage. On the one side was the 
young peer of the realm, who had just 
startled all England with his first two 
cantos of Childe Harold. On the other, 
at the head of society, belonging to a 
rich and ancient family, young, beautiful, 
accomplished, the best of talkers, as a 
writer graceful, as a leader of fashion 
brilliant, and married to the most popular 
and rising man in Parliament, was Lady 
Caroline Lamb, the toast of all the wits 
in the kingdom. After her first meeting 
with Lord Byron at Almack’s, during 
which scarcely a word passed between 
them, she said to a friend, « Bad—mad-— 
but my fate, I fear.” The next day 
Lord Byron called. Lady Caroline, just 
returned from her afternoon ride in Rot- 
ten Row, was entertaining Rogers and 





being presented, she excused herself and 
withdrew, ordering him to be shown into 
the drawing-room. Upon her return, 
Rogers said, “You are a happy man, 
Byron. Lady Caroline has been quite 
regardless of her looks while entertain- 
ing us, but the moment you are an- 
nounced she flies off to beautify herself.” 
From this time to the end of the season, 
and beyond it far into the following au- 
tumn, it is only generous to suppose that 
the lady had lost her head. Lord Byron’s 
visits to Melbourne House were. con- 
stant: he was Lady Caroline’s escort 
everywhere. At all gay gatherings she 
was uneasy if he was not at her side. 
As an instance of the part he became of 
the lady’s establishment, take the follow- 
ing note to Moore: 


‘MARCH 25, 1812, 

«“ Know all men by these presents, 
That you, Thomas Moore, stand in- 
dicted—no, invited—by special and par- 
ticular solicitation, to Lady C. L.’s to- 
morrow evening at half-past nine o’clock, 
where you will meet with a civil recep- 
tion and decent entertainment. Pray 
come: I was so examined after you this 
morning that I entreat you to answer in 
person. BYRON.” 


There is no doubt now, whatever there 
may have been once, that it was a case 
of passionate love at first sight on both 
sides. Nor was it entirely devoid of 
redeeming qualities. Lady Caroline’s 
influence over Lord Byron was exerted 
for good. She drew him from the riot- 
ous scenes and companions that had 
already disgraced his youth, and urged 
him on to higher achievements still as an 
author. It is to her that the world owes 
the apostrophe to the ocean in the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold, composed at 
Brighton in the midst of a storm by 
which they had been overtaken during a 
stroll over the cliffs, whilst he was en- 
deavoring to shield her from the driving 
spray of the sea, and dictated by him to 
her after their return home. . 

It was when thé season was over, 
however, that the dénolment occurred 
which nearly crazed the husband’s mother, 
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and sent Lady Caroline to rusticate in 
Ireland. Holland House, one of the 
finest baronial mansions in Middlesex 
and of classic fame—for it has been the 
residence of Fairfax, Cromwell’s chief, 
of Addison and of Charles James Fox— 
stands in its own grounds about two 
miles from the metropolis, between the 
Kensington and Uxbridge roads. The 
park and grounds furnish a rare speci- 
men of landscape gardening. Its lawns 
and terraces, woods and waters, shaded 
walks and purling streams, its secluded 
glens and charming surprises of vistas 
and hills, render it remarkable for beauty 
even in England. It is strictly private, 
and surrounded by brick walls fourteen 
feet in height, built in 1607. The family 
were out of town. Lady Caroline’s hus- 
band was detained from the country by 
official duties, and she remained behind 
also. Having the entrée to the grounds, 
she and Lord Byron made them their 
daily rendezvous. Leaving their horses 
in charge of the groom and entering the 
stone gateway, they disappeared among 
the deep shadows of the oaks. Here 
hours were spent in reading, in conver- 
sation, or in revising the manuscripts 
each had brought. Lady Caroline read 
with great correctness of emphasis and 
tone. While Byron leaned over a table 
in one of the two grottoes which form a 
crescent over a sheet of falling water, 
and with pencil in hand noted down the 
new thoughts her reading of his stanzas 
suggested—now repeating the words 
after her, now discussing the shades of 
meaning, and finding stimulus to his 
poetic moods in her rare appreciation— 
the lady lived in an elysium of the pres- 
ent. Her own mind felt the workings 
of his. She wrote large portions of her 
novel, Glenarvon (which, altered subse- 
quently into a bitter satire of Byron, was 
published in May, 1816), during the 
evenings of this autumn, and read them 
aloud to her lover. Years afterward she 
described these hours to Lady Morgan 
as making up a literary paradise. That 
she was older than Byron—a married 
woman, in fact, when he was in his 
teens—and that the world would put its 
Own construction upon such an intimacy, 





interposed no hindrance to their blind 
abandon. But life is not all sunshine, 
nor does Time tread only on flowers. 
Friends warned Lady Melbourne—for 
Lady Caroline would brook no warn- 
ings—who sped alarmed to town; and 
though the easy husband seems to have 
seen nothing amiss, Lady Caroline was 
frightened into breaking off the intimacy. 
“ William” (she afterward wrote to Lady 
Morgan) “loved’ me so much that he 
forgave me all, and only implored me 
to remain. He cared nothing for my 
morals. I might flirt and go about with 
what men I pleased. His indolence 
rendered him insensible to everything.” 
To those who remember the unsuc- 
cessful suit for divorce the Hon. George 
Chapple Norton, son of the late Lord 
Grantley—recently one of the magis- 
trates of London—instituted in 1830 
against the Hon. Mrs. Norton, his wife, 
known both as the granddaughter of 
Sheridan and a popular authoress, for 
too close intimacy with Lord Melbourne, 
there hardly is needed any comment 
upon Lady Caroline’s letter. The Count- 
ess Guiccioli, in Lord Byron Fugé par 
les Temoins de sa Vie, insists that he 
never really loved Lady Caroline. «He 
suffered too much,” she writes, “in hav- 
ing to play the part she imposed upon 
him, and was therefore induced to bring 
her back to reason and a sense of duty.” 
Next in credulity to a young Ritualistic 
parson is a woman in love. The Count- 
ess believed to be true all that Byron 
told her. Let us see what Byron told 
the other lady. It was at the time of 
the separation. The banishment to Ire- 
land had been agreed upon. He writes: 


«My DEAREST CAROLINE: If tears 
which you saw, and know I am not apt 
to shed—if the agitation in which I part- 
ed from you—agitation which, you must 
have perceived through the whole of this 
most nervous affair, did not commence 
until the moment of leaving you ap- 
proached—if all I have said and done, 
and am still but too ready to say and 
do, have not sufficiently proved what my 
real feelings are and must ever be to- 
ward you, my love, I have no other 
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proof to offer. God knows, I wish you 
happy ; and when I quit you—or rather 
you, from a sense of duty to your hus- 
band and mother, quit me—you shall 
acknowledge the truth of what I again 
promise and vow, that no other in word 
or deed shall ever hold the place in my 
affections which is, and shall be, most 
sacred to you for ever... . I shall 
have a pride, a melancholy pleasure, in 
suffering what you yourself can scarcely 
conceive, for you do not know me... . 
Do you think zow I am cold and stern 
and willful? . . . Promise not to love 
you? Ah, Caroline, it is past promis- 
ing. But I shall attribute all conces- 
sions to the proper motive, and never 
cease to feel all that you have already 
witnessed, and more than can ever be 
known but to my own heart — perhaps 
to yours. May God protect, forgive and 
bless you ever and ever! More than 
ever, your most attached BYRON. 


«P, S. Is there anything in earth or 
heaven that would have made me so 
happy as to have made you mine long 
ago? And not less zow than shen, but 


more than ever at this time. You know 
I would with pleasure give up all here 
and beyond the grave for you !” 


Lady Caroline never saw Lord Byron 
again. The world drew its inferences. 
Lady Cowper, Lord Melbourne’s sister, 
became the repository of the letters that 
had passed on both sides. Had the auto- 
biography been published, it would have 
put in the plea of one of the parties at 
least at the bar of public opinion. But 
the world in which Lord Byron lived, 
while it cares little for virtues out of its 
own orbit, resents with unforgiving bit- 
terness those vices that show the hollow- 
ness of its creed. It forgives all sins 
save those against itself. Besides, By- 
ron courted animosities. He snapped 
his finger in the face of society, and was 
never forgiven. ‘a 

Lord Byron speaks frequently and 
tenderly in both his letters and journal 
of Allegra, his natural daughter. She 
died at the age of five years, greatly to 
his grief. He had her remains em- 
balmed, sent to England and interred at 
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Harrow-on-the-Hill. Her mother was 
English — only child of a Manchester 
tradesman, who with his wife had been 
drowned when she was in arms — inde- 
pendent in means, well educated, but 
nearly seven years Byron’s senior, and 
of course never in society. She was 
authoress of a novel called Fze/ding, and 
of several sonnets, some of considerable 
merit in spite of their romance, addressed 
to Lord Byron. Though never intro- 
duced to him, and without even a casual 
acquaintance, she seems to have been one 
of that class of unfortunate ladies who 
were infatuated with the person of the 
noble poet, so that when an indignant 
public opinion drove him from England, 
she followed him to Italy, threw herself 
constantly in his way, invented surprises 
where he found her his perpetual v2s-a- 
vis, and ended by accepting his offer of 
a morganatic marriage. She died two 
years after the birth of Allegra, leaving 
her property to Lord Byron, who invested 
it in trust-funds for the child’s benefit. 
In looks, Allegra resembled her father 
more than Ada did. What the former 
inherited of her father’s genius she died 
too young to show, but no sire and 
daughter were ever more unlike than 
Augusta Ada Byron was to her mother’s 
husband. Education had something to 
do with this. At the time of her mar- 
riage she knew nothing of her father’s 
history, had no pride in his fame, and 
had never read a line of his poems. 
Even as Countess of Lovelace, when it 
was no longer possible to conceal the 
notice she attracted as Lord Byron’s 
daughter, there was nothing in her which 
his works could kindle into enthusiasm. 
Neither did her unfortunate eldest son, 
Lord Ockham, give any proofs of genius. 
In his erratic life, as a boy whom no 
discipline could tame, a midshipman in 
the royal navy disgraced for petty kna- 
veries, a common sailor sober only when 
out at sea before the mast, a pimp for 
the paltriest of gains in the purlieus of 
Calcutta, and a navvy in Scott Russell’s 
shipyard near the London docks, where 
he died of delirium tremens, September 
I, 1862, at the age of twenty-six, he ex- 
hibited all the vices that made the By- 
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rons notorious in the eighteenth century, 
without the redeeming element of their 
genius. 

Lady Byron — known from 1856 as 
Baroness Wentworth — died May 16, 
1860, at the age of seventy, leaving a 
grandson, the only living male descend- 
ant of the noble poet. His father stands 
in the peerage as Earl of Lovelace, but 
the second and surviving son, now Baron 
Wentworth, is a peer in his own right 
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through his mother, and heir through 
his grandmother of ample estates. 

Lord Byron lies buried in Hucknall 
Torkard church, in the midst of the graves 
of his ancestors. The estate of Newstead 
is in the hands of strangers. The old 
baronial title is borne by a junior branch 
of the family, but the blood of the noble 
poet flows only in the veins of Baron 
Wentworth and his children. 


N. S. DODGE. F 





THE RUBBISH IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 


“ HAT rubbish !” is frequently in 

the minds, and not seldom on 
the lips, of those who daily throng the 
galleries of the United States Patent 
Office at Washington. A very little re- 
flection will show to what a limited ex- 
tent these but too carelessly-conceived 


thoughts, and these equally carelessly- 
uttered words, are just. 


On the 15th of December, 1836, the 
General Post-Office Building at Wash- 
ington was entirely destroyed by fire. 
In the upper portion of this edifice the 
United States Patent Office then had its 
home; its scanty rooms being filled to 
confusion and repletion with models, 
drawings and specifications, coming from 
the inventive mind of the nation, and de- 
posited there from the time patents were 
first issued by our government. These 
models, drawings and specifications were 
all destroyed with the Post-Office Build- 
ing; ashes and melted or twisted frag- 
ments of copper, brass, iron and steel 
being all that was left of that which had 
often been looked upon with a feeling 
akin to wonder by the thoughtful—won- 
der that so much time, thought and 
money had been spent in elucidating and 
preserving plans and schemes (many of 
them could not be called inventions) 
never heard of, noticed or seen outside 
of the rooms in which they had found a 

Vor. III.—43 





legal home. “’Tis true, and pity ’tis, 
*tis true,” that then, as now, not one- 
tenth of all the patents issued ever pays 
back to the patentee the cost of the fees 
for obtaining the patent, the very exist- 
ence of most of the supposed inven- 
tions being only known in the patent 
papers and in the current record of some 
periodical. 

Since the disaster of 1836, a new and 
spacious building, one of the striking 
ornaments of our National Metropolis, 
has been erected for the use of the Patent 
Office ; and this building, with a current 
issue of about three hundred new patents 
per week, is now filled almost to its 
utmost capacity with models of nearly 
every conceivable form and for almost 
every conceivable purpose. 

How comes all this strange medley ?— 
this aggregation of odds and ends? and 
what are their uses? Man might be 
called a blundering animal, not guided 
by the unerring instinct that prevents 
the lower animals from making a mis- 
take: not satisfied to follow the beaten 
track, he tries different modes of doing 
the same thing, often blundering most 
glaringly, but sometimes, in the result, 
reaping a full reward in fame and fortune 
by hitting upon and bringing out some- 
thing invaluable to his fellow-man. Slow, 
and even obstinately unwilling as we are 
to change from old to new ways, “Let 
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well enough alone,” and, “It is good 
enough as it is,” have been deeply 
fixed in our natures from the beginning. 
Hence innovators have never met with 
favor, and instead of being helped and 
encouraged, they are but too often 
sneered at and hindered even by those 
who are most likely to be benefited by 
their labors. Many a really valuable 
invention or improvement has been per- 
sistently resisted and opposed at first by 
the very persons who in the end are to 
derive the most benefit therefrom ; and 
ere a foothold could be gained, many a 
battle has been fought for years, against 
the most unfair odds, with those who 
should have been doing most to aid and 
assist in the advancement of the new 
idea. Even the workmen in charge of 
dangerous apparatus, and whose lives 
hang sometimes upon a thread, not only 
do not me a or care for greater safety, 
but they oiten persistently and willfully 
set themselves against the very thing 
they should do their utmost to help on 
as a good to themselves. It is a strange 
anomaly that it is in cases where life and 
property are most in jeopardy by defect- 
ive modes of using some needed but 
highly dangerous thing, that the greatest 
apathy is felt; and those who thorough- 
ly understand the question often make 
great opposition toward even a fair trial 
of a proposed improvement. Sleeping 
sometimes over a volcano, those most 
interested, trusting to chance for safety, 
beg rather to be let alone, heedless of 
contingencies ever becoming more immi- 
nent, and which at any moment may 
develop themselves into ruin and death. 

Notwithstanding all this, notwithstand- 
ing that interest, prejudice and a thou- 
sand other evil influences are arrayed 
against them, even to the desire of some 
that success should not be achieved, 
simply because they in their wisdom had 
said that success was impossible, still, 
this restless band who have filled the 
Patent Office with their labors work on, 
through good and evil report, as they 
have done from the beginning, putting 
brain, body and purse to their utmost 
strain, and but too often pursuing a 
phantom idea that leads them on, as if 
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they were following an ignis fatuus, to 
neglect, disappointment and ruin, ending 
sometimes in a suicide’s, and often in an 
untimely grave. 

It is a curious fact that most of those 
who have conceived and deposited the 
odd jumble on view at the Patent Office 
are not those who have had the largest 
knowledge of the various machines they 
have tried to improve. On the contrary, 
most of what is seen at Washington is 
the work of men often with little or no 
experience in the particular branch they. 
have taken in hand. It would seem 
from this that those most familiar with 
a subject may not be best calculated to 
improve it, simply because they do not 
care to get out of the old ruts. Hence 
the innovator, and sometimes improver, 
is most likely he who lacks almost all 
knowledge of what has preceded him. 
On the other hand, hundreds of patents 
are rejected upon application, simply be- 
cause an idea has been hit upon by the 
applicant quite new to him, and appar- 
ently valuable, but which, from some 
good reason, only learned by experience, 
has proved fallacious, and consequently 
has long ago been discarded. 

It would be well for those who profit 
by the real improvements that come from 
the teeming brains of those who fill the 
galleries of the Patent Office with thcir 
curious labors, to keep back their too- 
ready shrug and sneer when new inven- 
tions are brought to their notice by some 
poor devil of a patentee, as innovators 
are but too often termed. Look at least 
with charity and consideration upon a 
class to whom we owe so much. Help 
them when you can, and be not niggardly 
in kind words of encouragement, and 
with money too, when you can do so out 
of your own excess. Remember that, 
since the time when man has needed 
anything, it is from just such men as 
these, whom you but too often discard 
unthinkingly, have come all the comforts 
we enjoy in our homes, in our business 
and in every walk of life. To this 
ever-restless band we owe all of im- 
provement that so strongly marks this 
epoch in the world’s history. The minds 
of but few in the grand total of humanity 
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have thus worked incessantly for our 
good, in the long past as in the present, 
and they should be treated, individually 
and as a Class, not as half-witted vision- 
aries, but as the benefactors of our race. 
They have ever battled on against every 
discouragement and every hindrance, 
each, like the soldier in a forlorn hope, 
trusting that he might be the one to 
plant the flag on the parapet and reap 
the wished-for reward. 

The work of these men—these mar- 
tyrs as they may sometimes be called— 
can never be really known. Its record 
would take in all the failures, and it 
would also take in that much larger 
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aggregate of all the brain-worn hours, 
which have left no mark except that deep 
one on the weary mind of the thinker, 
who, after all his labor, finds that he has 
only succeeded perhaps in, as it were, 
proving a fallacy. But we can measure 
the value of the work done—of the wheat 
winnowed from this large amount of 
chaff—by what we see of success all 
around us; and by these fruits we should 
know them, and with this knowledge we 
should ever be willing to admit that 
those who have piled up the rubbish in 
the Patent Office at Washington are 
worthy of more honor and more reward 
than they usually receive. 
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N our next issue we shall have the 

pleasure of presenting the readers 
of Lippincott’s with the opening chap- 
ters of a new serial novel, entitled 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON, 


by one of the best living writers of 
fiction—Anthony Trollope. 


Much remark was made in England, 
at the time of Mr. Disraeli’s retirement 
from the Premiership, upon the honor 
which he paid to his wife in creating her 
apeeress. It may not be forgotten that 
when Disraeli, while still Prime Minister, 
received the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and delivered one of the most 
brilliant of his many eloquent orations, 
he touched the hearts of all his vast 
audience by an affectionate allusion to 
Mrs. Disraeli, and the comfort and help 
she had given him throughout his turbu- 
lent political career. To her he owed it, 
he nobly declared, that he had not fal- 
tered by the way, that he had not cow- 
ered before obstacles ; from her he had 





ever derived new courage to fight his 
cause, and had caught a new vigor and 
enthusiasm after defeat. 

Such a tribute was as graceful as it 
was rare; and whatever we may think 
of Disraeli as a statesman and politician, 
it is certain that there is noble stuff in 
one who could so touchingly attribute 
success to the loving support of a wife. 
Instead of himself reaping. the reward 
of his long service in Parliament—a re- 
ward which was gratefully offered to him 
by his sovereign—by taking his place 
among the hereditary aristocracy and 
assuming the title of earl, he declined it, 
with the intimation that were any such 
reward thought to be deserved, he would 
esteem it a yet greater boon were it con- 
ferred on his consort. So it was that on 
the very day that her husband retired 
from power, Mrs. Disraeli took her place 
among the noble ladies of England, by 
the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
This event set the gossipers to recalling 
her early life and that of her lord. The 
old story how, while still the wife of a 
distinguished general, she was strongly 
attracted to the as yet unknown author 
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of Vivian Grey, how, like an honest 
woman, she told her husband that she 
must see and know him; how the young 
Jew was invited to her house, and the 
general, indulging her whim, received 
him hospitably, trusting her fully, and 
not seemingly jealous that his wife 
should have so enthysiastic an admira- 
tion for the young novelist and M. P.; 
how, after the general’s death, that ad- 
miration ripened into an affection which 
nearly forty years have not sufficed to 
impair, but on the contrary have seemed 
to strengthen and cement ;—this was the 
favorite topic in the London drawing- 
rooms. Viscountess Beaconsfield is some 
ten years older than the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter; and siriking is the contrast between 
the two as you see them slowly walking 
down the street together. He, young- 
looking, jaunty, fashionably dressed, with 
a light, vigorous English step—his glossy 
black hair curling in ringlets, and shading 
his unwrinkled, swarthy face and falling 
over his collar—still the romantic-looking 
novelist rather than the experienced and 
hardworn statesman—his sixty-two years 
sitting as lightly on him as forty of them 
do on most men; his manner calm, 
almost gay, as if not ill-satisfied with 
this belligerent world—his features as 
unmistakably Hebrew as are those of 
our little friend Moses who sells second- 
hand clothing round the corner: she, 
tall, thin, wrinkled, gray, venerable ; 
seemingly quite old enough to be his 
mother ; sickly-looking and frail, looking 
quite seventy ; with a mild, gentle face, 
expressive of the kindliest home virtues, 
and not less of a true feminine courage 
and force of character. As they pass 
along, she leans upon his arm, and seems 
by her manner to be both fond and proud 
of him; while he listens attentively to 
what she says, is as gallant in his man- 
ner to her as a young beau to his blush- 
ing sweetheart, and seems in his turn 
morally to lean on her, and to crave and 
follow her counsel. A story is told of 
Lady Beaconsfield’s devotion to her lord 
and his’ ambition, which, if true, is a 
touching commentary on the unselfish- 
ness of womanly affection. On one oc- 
casion, when Disraeli was Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, his wife accompanied 
him to the Parliament House. It was 
“Budget” night—the most momentous 
of all sessions to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for he had to unfold his 
financial plans for the ensuing year toa 
critical and not too easily satisfied House. 
Disraeli, as he took his place in the car- 
riage, was wholly absorbed in his subject 
and his figures: it was a crisis in his 
career ; if he failed this night, he might 
well take Wolsey’s advice to Cromwell, 
“Fling away ambition!” His wife en- 
tered the carriage also, softly, so as not 
to disturb the thinker. In getting in, 
however, her finger was caught by the 
door, which, shutting upon it, jammed it: 
terribly and held it so fast*that she could 
not withdraw it. She uttered no cry, 
made no movement: her pain and agony 
must have been intense. There was the 
finger crushed between the panels: to 
speak or to endeavor to withdraw it 
would disturb her lord—would drive the 
figures and arguments from his head. 
So there stayed the finger, every moment 
more painful, until they reached the 
House; nor did Disraeli hear a word of 
it till long after the famous debate of 
that night had become history. All that 
evening the faithful wife sat in the gal- 
lery, that her husband’s quick-glancing 
eye might not miss her from it: she 
bore the pain like a martyr and like a 
woman who loves. 

No wonder that by her husband’s act 
she has become Viscountess Beacons- 
field: still less wonder that, as Lady 
Beaconsfield, she is honored in England’s 
proudest castles, and has taken her place 
in its hereditary society as naturally and 
easily as if she too had been “to the 
manner born.” 


The death of Professor ROBLEY Dun- 
GLISON, late of Jefferson Medical College, 
a grievous loss to medical science and its 
cultivators, cannot but be regarded as 
well in the light of a public calamity. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, and 
the infirmities which so manifestly op- 
pressed him, his mental energies had not 
flagged, his intelligence showed no dim- 
ness, his ceaseless industry was still un- 
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wearied, even when the mortal struggle 
was fully decided against him, and he 
was sinking, with briefest transition, into 
unconsciousness. Within a few days 
before he expired, his feeble and wasted 
hand still held the familiar pen, while his 
eye would glance over the pages of some 
new work affording food for pleasant 
thought or critical comment. Thus he 
spent the tedious hours of his last sad 
year of retirement from the social duties 
to which his whole energies had been 
zealously and conscientiously devoted. 
The simplest record of the course of 
such a man is his highest eulogy. 
Robley Dunglison was born in Kes- 


“wick, Cumberland, England, in January, 


1798, and died in this city on the Ist of 
April, 1869. He came to America in 
1824, upon the invitation of Thomas 
Jefferson, to fill one of the chairs of the 
University of Virginia, then recently 
founded. This fact itself proves that he 
had attained reputation and position in 
his own country. In his new home he 
soon established himself to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. A ripe 
scholar—whose education, well com- 
menced in Great Britain, had been com- 
pleted in some of the best Continental 
schools—his friends and pupils soon 
came to speak of him as “a walking 
dictionary ;” and his almost universal 
readiness and accuracy of reply to all 
serious inquiries for information fully 
justified the application of the phrase. 
Few men anywhere, none in our busy 
hemisphere, could be found whose ac- 
quaintance with books in every depart- 
ment of knowledge was so wide and so 
exact. If his very retentive memory 
did not supply him with the particulars 
sought for, it rarely failed to direct him 
where they were attainable. 

Yet he was no bookworm, self-concen- 
trated in seclusion and study, but took 
a lively and active interest in everything 
that concerned his fellow-men, and was 
unfailingly engaged in the various benefi- 
cent enterprises going on around him. 
His reverence for age and his kindness 
to the saperannuated and solitary were 
truly remarkable. He was fond of col- 





veterans of literature and the arts, and 
not only ministered personally to the 
wants of the destitute among them, but 
would solicit from others contributions 
for their relief. He naturally, then, be- 
came an earnest member of the Musical 
Fund Society, of which he was recently 
president, and found especial pleasure in 
doing service to the infirm votaries of 
that delicious art in which he was him- 
self an enthusiast. 

His sympathies were also strongly” 
enlisted for the blind, in beneficent efforts 
for whom he was constantly employed. 
Occupying a prominent position for many 
years among the administrators of the 
excellent asylum which graces this City 
of Brotherly Love, he devoted himself 
to the education of these unfortunates, 
and gave a vast amount of time and 
labor in aiding to prepare for their use 
the huge dictionary so much admired 
and approved. Indeed his lexicograph- 
ical success in the wide field of medical 
literature had shown him to be peculiarly 
prepared for this work. No man—not 
even his great countryman, Dr. John- 
son — possessed in higher degree the 
faculty, so valuable in itself, so appro- 
priate and indispensable. in a teacher, 
of expressing clearly and in the few- 
est words the meaning he intended to 
convey. 

We can only allude in this place to 
the eminent distinction which Professor 
Dunglison had attained among his med- 
ical brethren and men of science every- 
where. Diplomas, and fellowships of 
learned bodies in Europe and America, 
and honorary memberships, were show- 
ered upon him. By their number and 
variety they constitute, in the form of a 
great folio in which they have been ar- 
ranged with the systematic neatness so 
characteristic of him, a very curious and 
noteworthy—we had almost said unique 
—collection. 

He had outlived most of his familiar 
associates and contemporaries, but he 
did not outlive the fresh remembrance 
of his prominence as a most agreeable 
member of our best society. Coming 
among us in this city not as a mere 


lecting at his table the worn and broken | stranger, but with the available prestige 
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of his Virginia reputation, and as the 
esteemed friend of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, he soon found himself a welcome 
visitor everywhere ; and in the palmiest 
days of “the Wistar Party” he was 
enrolled among the best talkers and 
most genial associates of that, alas! ob- 
solete institution. His easy flow of 
richly-flavored conversation made him 
a universal favorite; and when his in- 
firmities withdrew him from society, 
‘his absence was strongly felt and deeply 
regretted. 

His administrative talent, which was 
of high order, occasioned him to be very 
generally sought for as manager and 
officer in the numerous associations to 
which he belonged as president, vice- 
president and chairman of working com- 
mittees. It was soon well understood, 
however, that while he shrank from no 
useful share in real business, he was by 
no means ambitious of this class of dis- 
tinctions, whose notoriety indeed he 
rather avoided.. 

And so has passed away a long life 
consecrated to usefulness and duty, 
marked by patient endurance of suffer- 
ing unrelenting and bitter, and most 
courageous persistence in action, ren- 
dered peculiarly difficult by such suffer- 
ing; and, above all, unclouded by the 
shadow of a reproach. Our well-beloved 
friend has left behind him an enviable 
name, a bright catalogue of works that 
will not fail to preserve his high reputa- 
tion, and a memory which is not destined 
to perish. 


Since the world moves, will it not be 
well for us to move with it? Sometimes, 
unlike the astronomical rotation, civiliza- 
tion goes, for a time, backward. It has 
been so, in part, upon the “woman ques- 
tion.” In the eleventh century, the 
University of Salerno, the first in the 
world to confer medical diplomas, had a 
number of feminine students, some of 
whom became quite distinguished. Con- 
stantia Calenda and the Abbess Hilde- 
garde of Rupertsberg, among others, at- 
tained high reputation for medical skill. 
Yet, in the past year, a county medical 
society not remote from Philadelphia 
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has, after much debate, reaffirmed a reg- 
ulation which prohibits all recognition 
not only of lady practitioners, but even 
of those who would teach them. The 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, an 
older and wiser body, has laid on the 
table a proposed similar rule; and so 
has the representative national body of 
the profession, the American Medical 
Association. Among medical men in 
New York city, several of the most 
eminent now fraternize with all educated 
and honorable practitioners of either sex. 
It is becoming so, also, in our more con- 
servative city. On the consulting staff 
of our Woman’s Hospital, whose resi- 
dent physicians are ladies, there are 
names as high as any in the profession. 
During the last season the wards of one 
of our great general hospitals were 
thrown open to ladies for the first time. 
Surprising as it was, no earthquake or 
other catastrophe followed. Besides the 
recent graduation of a medical lady in 
Russia with high honors, there are now 
eight female medica! students in Munich. 
Women have, assuredly, too few honor- 
able and profitable avocations accessible 
to them. The profession whose boast it 
has always been to be essentially philan- 
thropic ought to throw open its portals, 
and give them also a chance. 

The position which women have here- 
tofore held in the world is well described 
in the words which Mr. Boker, in his 
forthcoming volume of poems, puts into 
the mouth of the Princess Sophia: 


“ Woman’s long lesson is submission ; we, 
Kindly or sternly, are compelled to know 
That the world’s shapec by larger hands than ours ; 
And our one task is to adapt ourselves, 
With our best skill, to forms we cannot change. 
You launch us on the tide in gilded boats, 
With silken hangings fluttering over us; 
You tug and strain to row us smoothly on, 
And while we smile, your work is ecstasy; 
But let us venture once to touch the helm 
And the whole crew rebels. An idol waked 
To actual life and motion, by the zeal 
Of those who worship at some pagan shrine, 
Would scatter the devout in wild affright 
So we poor women, we poor stocks and stones, 
Sit on your altars in our painted rags, 
Dreading to lose our feigned divinity 
By the least sign of life.”’ 


In our time, however, the sex is giv- 
ing abundant signs of life, of which the 
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endeavor of many earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing women to educate themselves in 
the healing art is certainly the most 
praiseworthy. If Dr. Whately were now 
alive, he would never dare again to define 
woman as “a creature incapable of the 
exercise of reason, and that pokes the 
fire from the top.”  Messieurs, place 
aux dames ! | 

. . - Apropos of the woman question, 
we have received the following com- 
munication from a fair correspondent : 


I am unacquainted with literary etiquette, 
and do not therefore know whether it is cus- 
tomary to reply to articles, or, as with a lec- 
ture or sermon, the lecturer or minister is al- 
lowed to fulminate his views ad Jibitum, the 
hearers to accept or reject but mentally. The 
article to which I have reference is that en- 
titled ‘* Women,” in the April number of this 
Magazine. 

Mr. Santley opens his essay by saying, 
“Women do not like to be discussed by 
men: to be petted, praised or inordinately 
flattered by them is preferable to being crit- 
icised ;” of which wonderful phenomenon he 
wishes to know the cause. Waiving any 
doubts one may have with regard to the truth 
of this statement, I will proceed to the in- 
vestigation of a woman’s position, and see 
what that can suggest by way of explanation. 
At best, her situation is an anomalous one. 
Released from the routine of school at a crit- 
ical age, just as the mind is beginning to be 
developed — the age that a boy is entering 
upon his college career—she is thrown upon 
society. At first, among its votaries, she 
hopes to find sympathy in those thoughts and 
problems that have grown from her latter-day 
studies, but she soon learns by experience 
that heavy subjects are not popular, and those 
who wish to'indulge in them must remain at 
home or subject themselves to the mortifying 
alternative of decorating the assembly-room 
as a wall-flower. She drops them conversa- 
tionally, and broods over them only in the 
privacy of her own mind, and publicly adopts 
the successful plan of her more shallow rival 
—that of rapid repartee and nonsensical noth- 
ings. During the first few months subsequent 
to school emancipation she keeps up her 
reading, but it soon loses zest and reality: 
theories become but vagaries, and lifeless 
when allowed to remain buried without inter- 
change of thought; and by degrees it be- 
comes easier and easier to give up for a novel 
anything so uninteresting apparently to peo- 





ple generally. Thus she insensibly sinks to 
the general level; and at about the stage of 
not only entire forgetfulness, but utter indif- 
ference, chance brings along “ Mr. Santley” 
to ask her the reason of certain cherished 
opinions, and lo and behold ! she is cornered. 
She is sure she has them, but the why and 
wherefore are beyond her ken. This is to 
be deplored. But merely complaining of an 
evil will not remedy it. The spirit of dissat- 
isfaction expressed in the article before al- 
luded to evinces a wakening of the so long 
slumbering wish on the part of man for a 
“helpmeet” in the noblest sense. The sup- 
ply is usually governed by the quality of the 
demand. When men want something more 
in a wife than beauty of form or feature, 
spiritless amiability and cooing ignorance, I 
believe they will find it. So soon as all the 
avenues of a liberal education are as freely 
opened to women as men, their tone (wo- 
men’s) will be elevated. So soon as the 
mind becomes occupied with higher and 
nobler themes, matters of dress, love of ad- 
miration and frivolity will dwindle to their 
proper position. And in our mothers we 
shall have not only excellent housekeepers, 
leaders of fashion and self-sacrificers for our 
social and matrimonal advantages, but that 
which is worth fourfold more—sympathy in 
our aspirations, help in our search for truth, 
and the experience of years of noble thought 
and study to guide us in our life-journey. 
But the young men of the day have much to 
do also. To them belongs the privilege of 
unbarring the doors of ancient prejudice to 
woman’s most thorough intellectual develop- 
ment. From them must come admiration of 
sterling worth, appreciation of a noble life, 
and sympathy in all those struggles through 
which every thinking, reasoning being must 
pass. 

It is but fair to add the article was not 
without its lesson. It gave new strength to 
old purposes, and a happy consciousness of 
the presence of others on this broad road, 
leading, as we hope, unto the 77uth. 

S.C. F. 


The writer has, we think, got hold of 
a true idea in the above remarks. The 
moment, for example, that marrying men 
value a knowledge by ladies of Darwin’s 
theory, Zhe Origin of Species will be in 
demand at the circulating libraries. The 
trouble is, that young men themselves 
do not read solid books; and if the con- 
versation of most women is vapid ex- 
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ceedingly, the talk of most men is open 
to the same objection. 


Hardly has the reading public got 
used to Zhe Revolution and its resolute 
rally for the rights of woman, when it is 
startled by the apparition of Zhe Jm- 
erialist, a New York journal bent upon 
smashing things in general, upsetting the 
institutions of the country and persuad- 
ing our free and independent citizens 
to adopt a despotic form of government. 
Water, it seems to think, is all very well 
for navigation, but French brandy is 
preferable as a steady drink. The first 
numbers of Zhe /mperialist are mainly 
devoted to despair of the Republic, and 
the natural curiosity of the reader to 
learn tife name of the coming Emperor 
is doomed to disappointment. This cau- 
tious concealment is doubtless due to a 
desire to spare his future majesty from 
premature applications for dukedoms, 
marquisates, garters and the like. We 
hazard little, however, in asserting that 
the man whom the editor of Zhe /m- 
perialist has in his eye is George Fran- 
cis Train, who is as ready for a coug- 
@’ état as Earl Russell to command the 
Chaniel fleet. Should he decline, how- 
ever, to accept the post of emperor, the 
question would naturally come up once 
more, “ Have we a Bourbon among us ?” 
and we suggest that overtures might 
judiciously be made to the son of the 
late Eleazar Williams. Zhe Jmperialist 
does not condescend to say whether the 
patriotic gentlemen who propose to pro- 
vide us a monarch will exclude women 
from the throne or no; but if the Salic 
law shall not obtain, it will be remem- 
bered that there is now living a native- 
born American princess—Anna Murat, 
Duchesse de Mouchy, who vindicates 
her title to homage by being the most 
beautiful woman at the court of France. 
As for the Iturbides, they perhaps would 
not care to mount another throne; and 
in default of the blood royal on this side 
of the water, it might be necessary to 
turn to Europe. The touching sym- 
pathy displayed by the English during 
our late troubles would doubtless make 
one of their princes a popular selection ; 





but Americans, though they feel the 
greatest respect for the Queen person- 
ally, would object to that one of their 
Royal Highnesses of whom it is reported 
that while selling his mother’s letters for 
five pounds a-piece, he charges for those 
containing good advice just twice the 
money. Apart from the English branch, 
however, the Saxe-Coburg family has 
some offshoots left ; and though Napo- 


leon III. would hardly spare us the © 


Prince Imperial, the natural descendants 
of the founder of his dynasty are as 
numerous as they are greedy. The 
house of Hapsburg would haply hesitate 
before sending over a kinsman of Maxi- 
milian, and the emperor of Austria would 
doubtless prefer that America should be 
annexed to his hereditary dominions by 
marriage. Perhaps Queen Isabella, de- 
spairing of a return to Spain, might con- 
sent to let the Prince of the Asturias 
take his seat on a throne temporarily 
erected in the White House, which Gen- 
eral Grant would of course vacate at the 
first summons. On the whole, however, 
though the public would rejoice at a 
period being put to the pot-house poli- 
tician, the project of a paternal govern- 
ment is premature. What the people 
want is Jenckes’ Civil Service Bill; and 
if that won’t do any good, catch a Sen- 
ator taking bribes and hang him. In 
the mean time, by all means, let us 
know who is to be our future emperor. 
Name him ! 


The simple reading of a text in its 
several versions often throws more light 
on the meaning of the sacred writers 
than the best commentators. Hence 
every theologian will rejoice that a new 
edition of Bagster’s celebrated Polyglot 
Bible is now accessible to the public. 
The former edition had become quite 
rare, and its market value had risen to 
three times its original price. The new 
edition, now published by Messrs. Sam- 
uel Bagster & Son, London, and J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in two 
handsomely bound folio volumes, bears 
the following title: «“ Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta, Textus Archetypos, Versionesque 
precipuas, ab Ecclesia antiquitus re- 
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ceptas; necnon versiones recentiores 
Anglicanam, Germanicam, Italicam, Gal- 
licam et Hispanicam complectentia. Ac- 
cedunt Prolegomena in Textuum Arche- 
typorum Versionumque antiquarum crisin 
literalem: Auctore Samuele Lee, S. T. B. 
Londoni, S. Bagster et filiorum.” The 
following is a list of its contents: The 
Prolegomena, extending to fifty-two 
closely-printed pages, by the late Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew 
at the University of Cambridge; the 
original Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, from -the celebrated edition of 
Everard van der Hooght, A. D. 1765 ; 
the Septuagint Greek Version, from the 
Vatican edition, edited by Cardinal Ca- 
rafa; the Greek New Testament, accord- 
ing to the received text; the Vulgate 
Latin Version, from the edition of Sixtus 
V. and Clement VIII.; the Authorized 
English Version, with marginal readings 
and a selection of parallel texts; the 
German Version, from the edition of 
Martin Luther; the French Version, 
from J. F. Ostervald; the Italian Ver- 
sion, from Giovanni Diodati; the Span- 
ish Version, from Father Scio; the 
Hebrew New Testament, edited by W. 
Greenfield; the Syriac Version of the 
New Testament, from the edition of J. 
A. Widmanstadt, 1555; the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch, according to Dr. 
Kennicott ; the various readings of the 
Septuagint Version, from the edition 
published by Grabe; and the various 
readings of the Greek New Testament, 
by Griesbach. Every student of the 
Holy Scriptures should avail himself of 
the valuable aid to be derived from this 
magnificent work, and a copy ought to 
have a place in every college and public 
library. 

... The genius of Dante, always 
recognized by the Italians, is, as time 
goes on, more and more appreciated by 
students of other nationalities. In ad- 
dition to Longfellow’s English version, 
Doré’s wonderful illustrations, and King 
John of Saxony’s German poetical «over- 
Setting,” we have now to chronicle a 
translation of the Divina Commedia into 
Hebrew by Cavaliere Formiggini. The 
Inferno is ready for the press, and will 
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shortly be published at Trieste. Some 
of Dante’s ideas have been traced to the 
rabbinical traditions, and it is to be de- 
sired that a competent student of the 
Talmud should explain the points of 
agreement between that work and the 
Italian masterpiece. 

. . . So widespread is the rage for 
collecting postage-stamps that two peri- 
cedicals are devoted to the subject—7he 
American Fournal of Philately, New 
York, and Zhe Philatelist, an illustrated 
Magazine for Stamp Collectors, Brighton, 
England. In Gotham there exists a so- 


ciety of children of a larger growth, called 
“ The New York Philatelic Society.” 


In the appointment of General Long- 
street to the collectorship of New Or- 
leans, and of Colonel Crowe as governor 
of New Mexico, the President of the 
United States has shown a wise states- 
manship. Both of these gentlemen were 
Confederate officers of rank and distinc- 
tion, but both, as good citizens, have ac- 
cepted the decision of the sword as final, 
and have co-operated with the govern- 
ment in restoring peace and order. The 
experience of the world proves that while 
they have but done their duty in the 
premises, the Executive has performed 
an act as politic as it is graceful. 


A new contributor to the Gossip sends 
the following beautiful lines : 


FAREWELL. 
Breathe softly, wind, around his parting sails, 
And waft him swiftly on thy whisp’ring wing 
Unto some peaceful shore, whose quick’ning gales 
New life and hope may bring. 


Smile softly, summer skies, in cloudless blue, 
Or, dim with showers, hide your sparkling sheen ; 
But, bright with day or veiled in evening dew, 
Still bend o’er him serene. 


Flow softly, waters, o’er a waveless sea, 
And bear him smoothly : with your rippling streams, 
Full of vague mem’ries, sweet, and strange, and free, 
Charm him to pleasant dreams. 


Shine softly, quiet stars, whose pitying eyes 
Keep nightly watch for those whose loving fears 
Follow him ever, with sad-lingering sighs, 
With passionate fond tears. 


O wind, and sea, and stars, and summer skies ! 
Be gentle wardens : let him safely roam, 
Till longing hearts and tender, happy eyes 
Welcome the wand’rer home. 
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Only persons accustomed to proof- 
reading will appreciate the following an- 
ecdote. A well-known English writer 
received one day, while his first book 
was passing through the press, a page 
of proof at the head of which was written 
the word “Twaddle.” In a rage he 
rushed to the publishers and indignantly 
complained of the great liberty taken by 
the proof-reader. On investigation, how- 
ever, it appeared that Twaddle was the 
name of the compositor ! 

. . . Inthe days of Conestoga wagons, 
' Judge Peters was coming down Market 
street one day with Mr. Wikoff, and 
pointing to a wagon which had broad 
and heavy tires, said, « Mr. Wikoff, that 
must have come a great distance!” 
“How do you know that?” «Why, 
don’t you see how excessively ¢éred it 
is?” Wikoff hurried down to the Mer- 
chants’ Coffee House, in Second street, 
and, out of breath with laughter, cried 
out to the assembled merchants: « Judge 
Peters has just said one of the best 
things he ever said in his life.” « What 
is that?” they exclaimed eagerly. «Why, 
as we were coming down Market street 
we saw a Conestoga wagon with very 
heavy wheels, and the Judge said, « That 
wagon must have come a great distance !’ 
‘ How do you know that?’ I said. «Why, 
don’t you see how horribly fatigued it 
is??” Here Mr. Wikoff broke out into 
another laugh, but his auditors looked 
blank, and one of them said, « Well, I 
don’t see anything in that!” Upon this, 
Wikoff himself changed countenance, 
and reflecting a moment, said, « Well, I 
don’t see it myself now. But it was 
very funny when the Judge said it.” 

. .. A Friend (one of our best citi- 
zens), seeing a carman beating his horse 
over the head with the butt of his whip, 
crossed the street and quietly said to 
him: «My friend, is thee not ashamed 
to so abuse ¢hy fellow-brute ?” 

. . . Harry was breaking a raw egg, 
preparatory to singing a duet with the 
object of his affections. Some one had 
told him that raw egg was good for the 
voice. “Oh, Harry! take care: you'll 
get it all over yourself.” «Not so, my 
sweet little pocket edition of the Lzves of 








the Saints / I'm going to get myself all 
over it.” 

... “A young lady,” says a corre- 
spondent, «told my cousin, T. S. P., that 
when she was a child, and had the Cate- 
chism taught to her, she thought that 
the phrase, «I must keep my hands from 
picking and stealing,’ was «I must keep 
my hands from picking the ceiling !’” 

. . . In 1852, the colored barber at 
the Cataract House, Niagara Falls, said 
he lived in a village in Canada where all 
but himself were white persons. «I 
feel,” said he, “like one huckleberry in 
a bucketful of milk.” 

. . » The following characteristic an- 
ecdote of the late Dr. Bethune has, we 
believe, never been in print. The rev- 
erend gentleman was very fond of ang- 
ling, and rarely let a season pass without 
two or three weeks’ indulgence in the 
practice of the gentle art. On these 
occasions he would “sink” the clergy- 
man, and, leaving off his white cravat, 
travel about incognito. Once, in the 
Adirondack, a Yankee landlord, at whose 
house he stayed all night, exhibited a 
rather impertinent curiosity in regard to 
the private affairs of his guest. The 
doctor managed to evade his questions 
pretty well, until at last his host inquired 
point blank, « Where do you live when 
you are at home?” «Did you ever hear 
of Manayunk?” “No.” «Well, I live 
about six miles from there ;” which was 
true enough, as he then resided at Phil- 
adelphia. 


Mr. EpiTor: As I was waiting in the line 
on a certain day last January to collect my 
modest semi-annual interest on the city bonds, 
I noticed a Quaker gentleman ahead of me, 
who, when his turn came, signed receipts for 
some twenty or more different accounts, keep- 
ing the rest of us waiting about half an hour. 
“Who is that ?” I asked of the man next me. 
“That is Mr. X.,” was the reply: “he makes 
a specialty of being honest, and so is constantly 
made executor, administrator and trustee.” 
I mention the circumstance for the benefit of 
young men who dislike work, and have not 
“brass” enough to get up a life insurance 
company without capital. Let them take up 
the business of honesty. It pays, young 
man ! A. L. 
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Lord Byron Jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie. 
—My Recollections of Lord Byron; and 
those of Eye-witnesses of his Life. By 
Countess Guiccioli. In two parts. Parts 
I. and II.. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, London: Richard Bentley. pp. 912. 


Prefixed to the First Part is a portrait of 
Lord Byron, with an excellent vignette of the 
“Bridge of Sighs” at Venice. The author 
says that all the portraits of Byron are fail- 
ures, none of them succeeding in catching 
the marvelous beauty of his face and the win- 
ning play of his features. That by Phillips 
is superior to the others, but does not come 
up to the original. It is from this that the 
engraving here presented is taken. Madame 
Guiccioli is singularly tetchy on this point, 
and is very severe on poor West for the por- 
trait he attempted of the poet. The passage 
is worth quoting: “ Among the bad portraits 
of Lord Byron spread over the world, there 
is one that surpasses all others in ugliness, 
which is often put up forsale, and which a 
mercantile spirit wishes to pass off for a 
good likeness. It was done by an American, 
Mr. West—an excellent man, but a very bad 
painter. This portrait, which America re- 
quested to have taken, and which Lord Byron 
consented to sit for, was begun at Montenero, 
near Leghorn, but Lord Byron, being obliged 
to leave Montenero suddenly, could only give 
Mr. West two or three sittings. It was then 
finished from memory, and, far from being 
at all like Lord Byron, is a frightful cari- 
cature, which his family or friends ought to 
destroy.” The fact that West had to finish 
it from memory, however, is some excuse for 
his failure. i 

This work is a literary novelty. It is the 
vindication of the moral character of Lord 
Byron by one who lived with him in an im- 
moral relation. In it his intellectual powers 
are only incidentally noticed : Madame Guic- 
cioli (or, more properly, the Marquise de 
Boissy) considers criticism on that point su- 
perfluous. Her object is to prove that he 
was one of the noblest-hearted and most 
amiable beings that ever existed —that he 
was a true friend, an affectionate father, a 
dutiful son, and would have been a good hus- 
band, had he not had the misfortune to marry 
a woman who could never understand him, 
who was a narrow-minded martinet of pro- 
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priety and a bigot in religion, and who de- 
serted him at a time and under circumstances 
when a wife is more than ever called upon to 
stand by her husband. In all of which Mad- 
ame G. is undoubtedly right: it is scarcely 
possible to regard Lady Byron’s conduct 
throughout her married life without disgust. 
It must, however, be confessed that if she had 
her faults, Lord Byron had his ; and in try- 
ing to make hima saint or a martyr, Madame 
la Comtesse has gone beyond the limits of 
veracity, though not, perhaps, beyond the re- 
quirements of affection. She has allowed 
her love and reverence for the illustrious 
poet to present en couleur de rose everything 
he said and did. She has, in fact, realized 
the very thing that he himself satirized in his 
epitaph on his dog Boatswain : 
‘© When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should have been.” 
She devotes a chapter to each one of his 
virtues and peculiarities : all the incidents of 
his life are discussed and accounted for, pal- 
liated and explained ; his motives, even the 
most secret, are set forth and duly extolled: 
in ‘short, we have him before us in this book, 
as it were, turned inside out ; and where we 
had thought much foulness was to be found, 
there is nothing but moral purity. No man 
was ever more heartily abused or more un- 
justly condemned, but Madame Guiccioli 
thinks that Lord Byron himself was to blame 
for very much of this obloquy ; and she cites 
the ‘testimony of Moore, Galt, Kennedy, 
-Hoppner, Medwin, and many others, besides 
adducing her own knowledge of the fact, to 
prove that he habitually represented himself 
in the most unfavorable light in his writings. 
This is a psychological curiosity worth study- 
ing. There is nothing better attested than 
that he was remarkably abstemious in his 
diet and temperate in his habits: he lived 
chiefly on vegetables, biscuit, green tea and 
soda-water, seldom eating meat or drinking 
wine, except when he had friends to dine with 
him.* Yet he speaks of himself in terms 
which would lead the uninitiated to believe 
that he was addicted to intemperance: for 


* Indeed, he carried this system to such an extent 
that his friends (and especially his physicians, Drs. 
Bruno and Polidori) remonstrated with him, and 
warned him of the injury he was doing to his consti- 
tution thereby. 
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instance, on the back of the manuscript of 
the first canto of Don Fuan he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines : 
“* I would to heaven that I were so much clay, 
As I am blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling— 
Because at least the past were passed away— 
And for the future—(dut J write this reeling, 
Having got drunk exceedingly to-day, 
So that I seem to stand upon the ceiling)— 
I say, the future is a serious matter— 
And so—for God’s sake—hock and soda-water!” 
But we do not intend to enter into any 
psychological investigations. No one, how- 
ever, can read this work without feeling that 
the Life of Byron has yet to be written. 
Madame Guiccioli has here contributed her 
share toward removing the clouds which 
hang over the fair fame of one of the greatest 
of poets. The question occurs, Why was not 
this done sooner? The work before us was 
completed in Paris so late as last November ; 
that is to say, more than forty-four years after 
Byron’s death. Yet she allowed all this long 
period to elapse before putting pen to paper 
in defence of her hero! Perhaps her motive 
may have been to wait until all had died off 
who could in any way be involved in her 
animadversions. But few of those who were 
intimate with Lord Byron now survive. Lady 
Byron, Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, 
Galt, Kennedy, Lady Blessington, Shelley, 
,Leigh Hunt, Hoppner have passed away. 
“Lord Broughton (Sir John Cam Hobhouse) 
and Earl Russell are almost the last survi- 
vors, and the former meets everywhere with 
unqualified praise from Madame Guiccioli. 
We know not whether the Miss S., whose 
singular history is given in chapter iv. of the 
Second Part,.still lives. In 1864 she, too, 
published at Paris and in French, her remin- 
iscences of Byron, and her memoirs are avail- 
able to the future biographer. Byron’s'own 
Memoirs, which, it is said, were destroyed in 
England, will probably come to light some 
day. Lady Burghersh copied them out en- 
tirely, and said to Madame Guiccioli, “I read 
these Memoirs at Florence, and I assure you 
that I might have given them to my daughter 
of fifteen to read, so perfectly free are they 
from any stain of immorality.” It is gener- 
ally believed that they were destroyed be- 
cause they contained much that was unfit for 
publication; but Madame G. asserts that 
this act of vandalism and breach of faith was 
perpetrated by Moore from a cowardly mo- 
tive—viz., dread of offending a number of 
fashionable persons who patronized him, but 
who were unmercifully castigated by Lord 
Byron in these Memoirs. As Moore was 
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quite capable of entertaining such a motive, it 
is possible that this is the true solution of the 
mystery. Byron divined this weakness in 
him when he said, “Tommy loves a lord !” 
It is known that others besides Moore saw 
these Memoirs, and, it is believed, surrepti- 
tiously copied them: the chances are, there- 
fore, that they will one day see the light. 

The late Dr. William Maginn was con- 
sulted, early in 1824, before Lord Byron’s 
death, as to a biography of the noble poet, 
into which a good deal of the Memoranda, 
Journals and Correspondence, subsequently 
used by Moore, might be worked up. In 
No. XV. of the octes Ambrosiana, published 
after the incremation by Moore, are passages 
which, in later days, Maginn did not deny 
had been written by himself from London, 
and woven into the dialogue by Blackwood’s 
handicraftsmen, John Wilson and John Gib- 
son Lockhart. In this he says: “ As for By- 
ron’s Memoirs, why, I can tell you I have 
read the book myself, twice over.” (He 
had more than zead it, for he made copious 
extracts from it, which were in existence after 
his death.) He added: “One volume of his 
[Byron’s] Memoirs, in short, consists of a 
dictionary of all his friends and acquaintances, 
alphabetically arranged, with proper defini- 
tions of their characters, criticisms on their 
works (when they had any), and generally a 
few specimens of their correspondence. To 
me this volume seemed, on the whole, the 
most amusing of the three.” The comment 
of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, editor of the 
Noctes, and, as yet, the only biographer of 
Maginn, from whom he apparently derived 
his information, runs thus: “ Byron’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ was sof among the manuscripts 
burned at the instance of Lord Byron’s exec- 
utors. It has been very fully described to 
me as written on long foolscap, bound to- 
gether or stitched with narrow pink ribbon, 
and covered with stiff, whitey-brown paper. 
What Odoherty calls ‘specimens of the cor- 
respondence’ were actual letters from the 
parties treated of in the book, wafered upon 
the page opposite that upon which Byron 
wrote. This ‘Dictionary,’ which was the 
buikiest of the three volumes of manuscript, 
extended to nearly two hundred and fifty 
written’ pages.” 

The same authority declares that Byron’s 
Autobiography was lent to Lady Burghersh, 
wife of the British Ambassador to Florence. 
She had it copied, but surrendered the copy, 
at Moore’s request. Dr. Mackenzie adds: 
“ Lady Blessington had the Autobiography in 
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her possession for weeks, and confessed to 
having transcribed every line of it, Moore 
remonstrated, and Lady B. committed her 
manuscript to the flames; but she did not 
tell him that her sister, Mrs. Home Purvis 
(now Viscountess Canterbury), had a/so made 
a copy. In fact, several people had been 
allowed the like opportunity; and it is hard 
to believe that, out of ten or. twelve persons, 
only ¢kvee, and these women, had taken the 
trouble of transcribing. From the quantity 
of ‘copy’ which I have seen (and other men 
more in the way of falling across it than my- 


‘self), I surmise that at least half a «dozen 


copies were made, and that jive of these are 
in existence. Some particular transactions 
—such as the marriage and the separation— 
were copied separately; but I think there 
cannot be less than five full copies yet to be 
found.” It was reported, in 1824, that Galig- 
nani had bought a copy, and would publish 
it in Paris. This probably arose from the 
fact, recorded in his Diary, that during his 
residence in Paris, Moore had no fewer than 
three different copyists at work on Byron’s 
manuscripts. This he did, he mentions, to 
guard against the possible destruction of the 
original by fire or any other accident. In- 
cluding the Holland-House clique and Mur- 
ray’s back-parlor friends, probably twenty- 
five to thirty different persons read Byron’s 
Autobiography. If, as is believed by many, 
a copy still exists, it cannot be published dur- 
ing the lifetime of John Cam Hobhouse (cre- 
ated Baron Broughton in 1851), the surviving 
executor of Lord Byron. He, who, in 1824, 
appealed to the law to prevent the publica- 


’. tion in England of Byron’s correspondence 


with Mr. Dallas, might be expected, even 
now, to resist the printing, from a surrepti- 
tious copy, of Byron’s Autobiography. How- 
ever, as he is now eighty-three years old, the 
time may not be remote when his death will 
leave the coast clear. There remain none of 
Byron's relatives who can have any interest in 
putting a veto upon such publication. Lady 
Burghersh, as has been before stated, de- 
clared, when she returned the original and 
the copy of Byron’s Memoir to Moore, that 
there was nothing in it which a lady might 
not read. Lord John Russell and Moore did 
not express quite so favorable an opinion, 
though they declared that only a small por- 
tion of the details was too plain-spoken for 
the present state of public taste. 
Much of the animosity displayed toward 


- Byron in England arose from political hos- 


tility. He was a disciple of Charles James 
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Fox, and was one of the Holland-House 
coterie, who were opposed to the furious 
bigotry of the Tories and tu the war with 
France. He severely satirized the Tories, 
who would listen to no reason, who thought 
that a Frenchman was scarcely entitled to be 
considered a human being, and whose feel- 
ings were well represented in the impious 
prayer of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(cited p. 424, Part II.): “O Lord Almighty, 
give us strength to destroy the last man of 
that perfidious nation (the French), which has 
sworn to devour alive thy faithful servants (the 
English).” Lord Byron was far too enlight- 
ened to tolerate the self-sufficiency and arro- 
gance, and the gross ignorance of the manners, 
feelings and motives of other nations, which 
characterized the English of his day, and from 
which they are not wholly exempt now. He 
ridiculed them, and they called him “ atheist ” 
and “rebel.” He admired the beauty of for- 
eign women, and thereby roused the jealousy 
and anger of the English belles. He did a 
hundred things in violation of “strict pro- 
priety,” and thus brought down on his head 
the denunciation of those who passed as the 
virtuous portion of the community ; and it 
was this petty spite which prompted the petty 
Dean of Westminster to forbid the laying of 
the poet’s remains in the Abbey, although 
that venerable edifice contains those of men 
who were fifty times worse than Byron, and 
not one of whom was his equal in genius. 


On the whole, Madame Guiccioli’s work is 
interesting and valuable ; and we can believe 
that Byron was in earnest when he said that 
if he could have married her, he might have 
secured the happiness he had missed in this 
world, and was never likely to regain. It is 
clear he could not have done much worse 
than he did in marrying Miss Milbanke. We 
endorse the remark of the reviewer in the 
London Atheneum, when speaking of this 
work and of the noble poet : “ He who died 
at Missolonghi in 1824, when little more than 
thirty-six years of age, making the usually 
glad Easter a season of mourning and sorrow 
to all Greece, may have left—dzd, in fact, 
leave—an inheritance of some painful memo- 
ries to his country, but therewith an increase 
of riches to her literature which should make 
all Englishmen his grateful heirs for ever.” 

A statement has reached us, from Paris, 
that Madame Guiccioli has nearly completed 
another work, to be entitled Zord Byron's 
Life in Venice, and to contain over one hun- 
dred of his letters to her, as yet unpublished. 
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A Ride Across a Continent: A Personal 
Narrative of Wanderings through Nicar- 
agua and Costa Rica. By Frederick Boyle, 
F.R.G.S., author of “Adventures Among 
the Dyaks of Borneo.” London: Bentley. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 299, 297. 


The object of the writer of this:chatty and 
spirited narrative was to examine the antiqui- 
ties of Nicaragua, and more especially to 
penetrate the district inhabited by the Gua- 
tusos, or White Indians, who, occupy the 
north-eastern corner of Costa Rica. This 
strange and indomitable race, who may pos- 
sibly owe their freedom to an ancestry of 
English buccaneers, at.this moment keep the 
wealthiest district of Costa Rica as complete- 
ly closed to the world as if it were sunk be- 
neath the Atlantic. Mr. Boyle did not suc- 
ceed in his purpose of visiting these ““ bravo” 
Indians, nor were his researches among the 
antiquities of Nicaragua productive of any- 
thing of remarkable interest; but the book 
which he has given to the world is an agree- 
able narrative of his adventures, and it pre- 
sents a lively picture of that part of Central 
America which he visited. The following 
extracts will be found interesting : 


A HAIRY SPIDER. 

“This absurdly hideous reptile is about 
four inches across—not so very big in the 
Tropics: he is covered with rough spikes of 
a dun color, and his jaws are armed with the 
most awful nippers of his tribe. Like most 
other ugly things, this spider has a great no- 
tion of comfort, and in especial he affects soft 
lying. Turning over in his mind the com- 
parative merits of horsehair, feathers and dry 
grass for the lining of his bed, he mostly de- 
cides in favor of the first ; and midnight sees 
him creeping over the dewy grass, with the 
stealthiest strides of his long legs, in search 
of an animal furnished with the soft hair he 
wants. As is the case with many other crea- 
tures that have a bad name, our Chontales 
spider is not naturally malevolent. If the’ 
mule will bear the foul scrambling of his 
claws and not shudder too rudely, he will sit 
quiet enough upon her fetlocks, shearing off 
the long hair ; but if she express too freely 
her abhorrence, he seizes the sinew in his big 
jaws, gives a fierce nip and bounds away, 
returning presently to secure the spoil. Next 
morning the poor mule droops her head and 
eases the swollen leg. Then comes her mas- 
ter and marks the wound. Many and wild 
are the ‘carajos’ he showers upon the intelli- 
gent reptile, while he leads the limping ani- 
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mal to his house; where, if‘she be of. little 
value, he shoots her down, or, if young and 
well-bred, ties her up in the yard ata spot 
from which she will not move until the old 


hoof has rotted off and the new one hardenéd_ 


—a process taking from nine to fifteen 
months, ° Such. are the consequences of ex- 
pressing too strongly a just repugnance to an 
ugly monster.*” ; 


THE ‘ AMERICAN OF THE STATES.” 

“The antagonism which exists between the 
American of the States and all other people 
whatever — after all, I believe the English- 
man, both collectively and individually, is 
most ‘sympathetic’ with him—is especially 
roused by the sight of a Spanish-speaking 
Creole. The long course of turbulence in 
California and Texas, where, as I have heard 


the doers themselves say with a laugh, no - 


one thought more of shooting down a 
‘Greaser’ than an Indian, has imbued the 
whole Anglo-American race with a contempt 
and dislike for all of Spanish blood, more 
profound, I believe, than for the negro him- 
self. That the two stocks cannot live to- 
gether on the same continent I am convinced, 
and it requires. no prophet to tell us which 
must ‘go under.’”, 


A LAND CRAB. 

“ A very strange species of land crab lives 
in the sand at Punt’ Arenas. He marches 
about the streets at night, and attacks in col- 
umn, entering the houses by any tiny hole, 
and making most awful havoc among the do- 
mestic utensils. He will eat anything he can 
find, from a chicken to an arm-chair, but a 
dishcloth is his especial delight. He knocks 
over the dishes, breaks the crockery and 
spoils the household most effectually. A dead 
specimen was shown to me—a bluish-brown 
fellow, with very long legs.” 


A COSTA RICAN SQUATTER. 
“ About dusk we struck a clearing of sugar- 
cane and banana, and the light green of their 
leaves shone like a jewel in the dark forest 


setting. Beyond this outpost of cultivation | 


“# It is generally believed that there is no way of 
staying the poison of this spider if the bite be not dis- 
covered before morning ; but an American gentleman 
told me that he had saved a valuable mule by filling 
the wound with sand, and then touching off some pow- 
der placed upon it. Either the sand driven into the 
fetlock sucked up the poison, or else it acted as a coun- 
ter-irritant. In a few days the inflammation sub- 
sided, and the mule saved her hoof.” 
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lay the village of San Mignél, a little paradise 
lost in this trackless forest, and" forgotten by 
the Costa Rican world. People live there 
healthy and contented,’ holding small inter- 
course .with other spheres, and happy to be 
‘left alone with thejr business and their pleas- 
ure, their sugar-canes and tigers. Could one 
lead a better life than this—from the door 
of one’s log-built house, seated upon a low, 
green hill, to look round upon the fields one’s 
arms have cleared, or to peer into the steely 
forest, following the penthes’ s trail? Gentle- 
men who believe in ‘ missions,’ do you know 
a better mission than this? There is work 
to do here, work of to-day and to-morrow— 
the tobacco to weed, the cane to cut, the 
cattle to brand or track. I think the Sereb- 
piqui squatter is wiser and healthier than to 
talk of missions. Perhaps he is wrong in 
his barbarous freedom, but how shall it be 
proved to him that he has no right to be 
happy? Shall we tell him he must die? 
Why so he must, he says; but his son is a 
tall. fellow, and he will worthily succeed to 
the cane-patch and the old tiger-spears. 
Shall we talk to him of the progress of the 
world, of the great ‘results of time,’ of our 
intellect, which swells up toward the heaven ? 
He might say, ‘Are you so happy, then? 
And yet I am taller and healthier than you.’ 
And what would be the answer our age could 
give to that? A Spaniard once told me that 
the man who kills a tiger deserves better for 


this world—not to say for the world to come | 


—than one thousand curates. Let us shut 
our eyes hard and tight, lest we fancy that 
the sight of a San Miguel tigrero will do 
more good to one’s soul and body than could 
all the rectors and curates of England, headed 
by the bench of bishops and backed by 
the goodness of all stupidity. Such are the 
folk of this generation who have the courage 
to be men, nor seek either to be apes or 
angels.” 


A PROSPEROUS REPUBLIC. 

* Upon the whole, I suppose that of all the 
colonies of Spain now free, Costa Rica is the 
only one which can show a history of pros- 
perity from the very Independence-day. Rev- 
olutions of course have taken place, but civil 
war never. The intelligence of the peons is 
too great to be easily led astray, and there is 
scarcely any one who has not something to 
lose by anarchy. In no countzy of the world 
probably is wealth so much distributed as in 
this republic. There are many considerable 
fortunes among the planters, and a few really 
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large, but the working people also have par- 
ticipated in the sudden flood of wealth ; and 


. what we call the ‘dangerous classes.’ —those 


whose position is constantly shifting, who 
have no past ana no future — are not known 
in Costa Rica. Therefore it is that revolu- 
tions are so-sudden and so effectual: every 
one votes for order and expedition. In Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala and Honduras the exact 
reverse is the rule; three-fourths of the peo- 
ple vote for disorder and civil war, or at least 
are not opposed to it: they have scarcely any 
of them aught to lose, and not a few know 
they must gain, even if they die.” 


GREYTOWN “PLAYED OUT.” 

“ At length we entered the Carib canoes to 
be conveyed on board. On reaching the bar 
they landed us upon a long sandspit, and 
poled themselves through the channel, taking 
us up on the other side. The water was 
barely two feet deep.’ To such a condition 
is reduced Greytown Harbor, which was de- 
scribed, twenty years ago, as one of the finest 
in the world. Man has done it much injury ; 
but he has only hastened the sure work of 
Nature. In five years more the town will 
stand on the bank of a broad lagoon, land- 
locked except in one small channel, through 
which the San Juan will flow, to carry on the 
same process upon the other side. Thus it 
is with all the rivers on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The land gains steadily upon the ocean. 
First is a broad river-mouth ; then a low bar 
which protects the harbor; then a surf 
dangerous to cross; and, finally, the sand 
stretches right across the mouth, and changes 
the harbor into a lagoon. Already there is 
talk of discontinuing the mail-service from 
England. Although the steamer waits six 
days off the town, passengers have been car- 
ried back to Aspinwall, owing to the impos- 
sibility of crossing the bar. With freight 
this has happened several times. Such ac- 
cidents must now become more and more 
frequent every month. In fact, as the peo- 
ple themselves say, ‘Greytown is played 
out !’” 


Central America is destined to be of more 
importance to the United States as time goes 
on than it is now, and transit routes are cer- 
tain to be opened through both Nicaragua 
and Honduras before many years. Hence 
any book about those countries is valuable to 
“the Americans of the States ;” but, inde- 
pendently of that consideration, Mr. Boyle’s 
is interesting and instructive. 
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